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A JEWEL AMONG SWINE. 


“You must remember that this was on Sunday, and it was not in a bar-room. He said that he would buy these fellows as readily as he would buy pigs, or words to that 
effect, in which I coincided with him in the interest of forty millions of peop le: but he said that we all knew that TrrpeNn was elected, and that he had just received, - 
the public had just received, information from Oregon which made it unnecessary to resort to any such measure, That was about the purport of my conversation wit 
Mr. Morrissey.” —COLONEL Pickett. 
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YB Whe ILLusrRaATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
mt gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
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COMPROMISE. 
, iyo plan of settlement of the Presiden- 


tial dispute has been condemned and 
derided 9s a compromise, and members of 
and others have declared that 
compromises are always fatal to those who 
favor them. There have been, also, copious 
references to the old slavery compromises, 
and to the rejection of compromise by the 
Republicans in 1860 and 1861, after the elee- 
tion of Mr. LINCOLN, until it is quite clear 
that the vehement objectors are unfamiliar 
with two things—one, that compromise is 
not in itself wrong; and the other, that in 
the present adjustment there is no com- 
promise whatever of acknowledged rights. 
Chere is simply a reference to arbitration 
of a dispute for which, by common consent 
of both sides, no remedy existed. The set- 
tlement is a provision adopted by agree- 
ment. It is an arbitration of differences. 
So far it is a eompromise. But there is 
nothing culpable in that. The reference 
of the Alabama dispute between the United 
States and England to the Geneva Tribunal 
was a compromise in the same sense. But 
it was a compromise showing the highest 
courage and wisdom and humanity. It was 
not a surrender of moral principle or un- 
doubted right. It was merely the surrender 
ef a resolution to insist upon our own way, 
because it was our own way, as the only 
right way. Such a compromise is a com- 
manding duty, but it is possible only to 
great and wise and heroic natures and na- 
tions. 

The CRITTENDEN compromise, and all the 
wretched make-shifts to avoid the inevita- 
ble, which preceded the war, were proposi- 
tions of a deliberate surrender of undoubted 
and unquestionable legal and moral rights. 
Nobody doubted that Mr. LincoLn had been 
constitutionally elected. But it was urged 
that his election was thought in the Slave 
States to endanger their property, so that 
they meant to secede and make trouble, and, 
in order to placate this apprehension, the 
Free States were besought to agree to sur- 
render free territory to the chances of slav- 
ery. But this was the very point of the 
controversy that had created the Republic- 
an party. The non-extension of slavery 
was the great question upon which the 
country had been asked to pronounce. It 
had decided by a clear and conceded con- 
stitutional majority that slavery should not 
be extended. And the defeated party then 
proposed, as a condition of its acquiescence 
in the lawful and unquestioned result, that 
slavery should be extended. This was the 
compromise offered in 1860 and 1861, and it 
was most righteously refused. But had the 
present case then arisen, had there been a 
dispute as to the lawful election of Mr. Lin- 
COLN, with no provision in the Constitution 
or the laws to settle it, and only the claim 
of one party that the House could decide, 
and of the other that the President of the 
Senate, in the absence of legislation, must, 
from the necessity of the case, decide all 
questions, then a mutual agreement to refer 
the decision to a tribunai, the most respect- 
able and impartial and able that the coun- 
try could furnish, would have been a com- 
promise, indeed, but a compromise which 
every brave and patriotic man would have 
been morally bound to support. For what 
would have been the issue had there been a 
tlaw in the title of President LincoLn? Or 
what the consequence if BRECKINRIDGE had 
had the sole and final power to decide ev- 
ery question in regard to the electoral vote ? 

Those who denounce the settlement as a 
compromise, meaning a cowardly and base 
surrender of undoubted and unquestionable 
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rights, forget that the Constitution not only. | Republicans are willing to eiect a President 


does not provide for, but does not even con- 
template, the dispute that has arisen. 
glory of the settlement is that it proves the 
highest capacity of the American people for 
self-government by their subordination, in a 
critical moment, of party passion to patriot- 
ism. If the Republicans had merely insist- 


| ed that Hayes was elected, and that if any 


question arose, the President of the Senate 
must, from the necessity of the case, decide 
it finally; and the Democrats had insisted 
that TILDEN was elected, and that the de- 
cision of the President of the Senate could 
not bind the House—what moral principle, 
what right, would have been at stake? 


What would there have been but opposing | 


theories upon a trouble for which by com- 
mon consent from the beginning the Consti- 
tution does not provide ? If any body thinks 
that the harmonious agreement of both 
sides to leave a question which neither 
could satisfactorily settle to an arbitration 
in which both should acquiesce is a coward- 
ly or unnecessary compromise, it is because 
he doubts the justice of his own side or his 
ability to establish it, or the courage of the 
other side to maintain its convictions. 

The compromises with slavery were al- 
ways wounds of liberty. They gained noth- 
ing, and did not avert the war. But they 
were wrong not because they were compro- 
mises, but because they were sacrifices of 
moral right, of justice and humanity. 


become odious to those who were trained in 
the politics of the last thirty years, and the 
word applied to the Presidential settlement 
seems to them to stigmatize it. They have 
but to look, however, and they will see that 
there has been no sacrifice of any prinviple 
or right, none of justice or conscience. They 
may recall the words of BuRKE, with the 
happy consciousness that “the immediate 
jewel” is safer than ever: “ All government 
is founded upon compromise and barter.. 

But in all fair dealing the thing bought 
must bear some proportion to the purchase 
paid. None will barter away the immediate 
jewel of the soul.” In this instance the 
thing bought is lawful provision against a 
limitless danger without existing relief. 


| The price paid is the renunciation of a dis- | 
| puted assertion. 


The jewel secured is the 
triumph of the principle of popular goveru- 
meut and its peaceful continuity. 


THE POINT AT ISSUE. 


Ir is constantly alleged by the more furi- 


cause before the Electoral Commission is 
argued upon wholly technical grounds, that 
the Republicans are perfectly conscious of 
enormous frauds upon their side in the dis- 
puted States, and that they are afraid to 
have the case decided upon its merits. On 
the contrary, they insist that it should be 
decided exclusively upon the merits, and 
that the question which was before the 
Commission in the Florida case was the 
limit of the legislative or Congressional 
power over the electoral vote as certified 
from the States. This was most clearly and 
decisively stated by Mr. Kasson in his brief 
and pregnant argument, which contained 
all the chief points of the Republican side. 
The question was one of constitutional in- 
terpretation. It had nothing to do with 


with frauds and all other irregularities and 
offenses at elections. The position taken by 
the Republicans was in substance that the 
power of Congress should be limited to in- 
quiring in what way a State has decided to 
conduct the election and to certify the re- 
sult, and to abide by that certification. The 
Democratic position was virtually that Con- 
gress or the Commission should go behind 
all the State system and ascertain how the 
vote was cast. 

This position is destructive of the State 
supremacy in the election, totally subver- 
sive of the plain intention of the Constitu- 
tion, and directly opposed to the Democratic 
tradition of State rights. It sets aside the 
State entirely, and, disregarding its declara- 
tion of what was done at the election, orders 
Congress to ascertain for itself, and to de- 
cide how the State has voted. This is com- 
plete centralization. So far as Senators 
THURMAN and Bayarp voted to sustain 
such a position, they have ceased to be con- 
stitutional Democrats, and are more Federal 
than the Hartford Convention. Great hor- 
ror has been affected by Democratic organs 
at Mr. SrouGuTon’s remark that “after 
electors are thus appointed lawfully [by 
the State law], but by a mistaken view of 
the law by the board declaring their elec- 
tion, its conclusion must forever stand.” 
“What!” shrieks an ingennous lawyer, who 
has for four years stood between TWEED and 
justice, “must it stand even if there be 
fraud? The father of lies forbidY’ Anda 
general Democratic chorus echoes that the 


| by fraud. 
The | 


Nat- | 
urally, therefore, the word compromise has | ; , 
— ? E | or confounding than the assertion that a 


| nation shall keep its word? 
ous Democratic organs that the Republican | 





But the constitutional - point 
maintained by Mr. Kasson and the Repub- 


| licans is held still more strongly by the 


Democratic New York Sun, which on the 22d 
of November said: 

“ Any attempt by the two Houses or either of them 
to go behind the certificates and to determine the right 
of the electors to give the votes which they have certi- 
fied when the State has decided that right by its com- 
petent authorities, will lead to conclusions in which 
the people of this country will not acquiesce. Thus if 
it shall be found on an inspection of the certificates of 
the Electoral Colleges when they are opened in the 
presence of the two Houses that Mr. Hayes has re- 
ceived 155 votes or more, that result must be accepted 


by the people as the legal result, whatever may have 


been the frauds committed in Louisiana or any other 
State in taking or returning or counting the popular 
vote....The certainty that there are such frauds can 
not affect the legally certified election. Mr. Hayes 
must be inaugurated and acknowledged as President, 
even if the legal result is so tainted with fraud that 
honest men revolt at the very thought of what they 
must submit to.” 

In this passage the Sun merely asserts the 
old Democratic doctrine, which is undoubt- 
edly that of the Constitution, that Congress 
is concluded in the matter by the lawful ac- 
tion of the State. This is all that any Re- 
publican has said either before the Commis- 
sion or any where else. The Sun does not 
justify fraud. But it declares that the rem- 
edy is not with Congress. Mr. Evarrs, Mr. 
STouGuton, Mr. STANLEY MaTTrHEews, and 
Mr. Kasson say precisely the same thing. 
There is nothing monstrous in the asser- 
tion. It is no more monstrous or appalling 


Probate Court can not try a man for mur- 
der. Do those who state that fact insist 
that murder ought to be unpunished, or 
prove that they are willing to benefit by 
murder? The great surprise of the action 
of the Commission is that such sturdy Dem- 
ocrats as some of its members should have 
surrendered the citadel of ancient Democ- 
racy. 


THE SIOUX WAR. 

THERE is a Sioux war. Several times in 
the week we read in the morning paper that 
there has been a gallant attack by our forces, 
who were disposed with great skill, routing 
the savages, whose loss is believed to be very 
great, but who, as usual, carried off their 
dead. What is this Sioux war? Who is 
responsible for it?. Who has broken faith ? 
Who has lied and swindled? Is it the red 
savage or the civilized white man? Is it 
heroic to deceive an ignorant Indian, and 
sentimenéal to insist that a great civilized 
These are 
questions which are suggested by the slight- 
est inquiry into the causes of the Indian 
war, and the answers to many of them are 
not agreeable to the pride or conscience of 
honorable Americans. Those answers may 
be found in a document which has escaped 
general attention during the Presidential 
excitement, but which is one of the most 
important ef the year. It is the report of 
the Sioux Commission which was appointed 
last August. The report was made to the 
Hon. J. Q. Smrru, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, in December last, and is well worthy 
universal attention and consideration. 

The Commission consisted of nine gentie- 
men selected for their acquaintance with 
the Indians and their friendship for them. 
The chairman was Colonel GEORGE W. 


| MoNEYPENNY, of Ohio, who was Indian Com- 
the popular vote, nor with alleged or actual | 
frauds in an election, but was concerned | 
solely with the proper authority to deal | 


missioner more than twenty years ago; and 
among the members were a grandson of 
DANIEL BOONE, who has been familiar with 
the Indians for fifty-five years, and Bishop 


| Wurpp_e, of Minnesota, the brave and per- 


sistent friend of the Indians, whose interest 
in them and sympathy for them recall those 
of Joun Evtor in the early days of New En- 
gland. The report of the Commission is 
long, but there is seldom a public document 
so full of earnest feeling, while its state- 
ments of fact are entirely new, except to 
the very few who care to keep themselves 
acquainted with the details of the national 
guilt toward the Indians. The testimony 
of military men and of all who have had the 
most intimate dealings with those people 
shows that the troubles do not begin with 
them, but with the national bad faith. 

The Sioux, says the report, were one of 
the finest bodies of Indians upon the conti- 
nent. NICOLLET, who visited all the Indian 
tribes, considered them superior to all. The 
officers of the Northwest Fur Company tes- 
tify to their uniform friendship for the 
whites; and it was the boast of the Sioux 
that for thirty-five years their hands had 
not been stained with the blood of the white 
man. They occupied a vast territory be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Rocky Mount- 
ains, and from the British possessions to the 
Kansas line. In 1825 the Sioux acknowl- 
edged that they were within the limits of 
the United States, and recognized the su- 
premacy of the government, and the gov- 
ernment pledged them its protection and 
kind care. In 1851 the California emigra- 
tion made a new treaty necessary. This 
confirmed peaceful relations, conceded the 





right of the government to make military 
roads, and the Sioux agreed to make resti- 
tution for any injury done by them to any 
citizen of the United States. The govern- 
ment agreed by treaty to pay the Sioux fifty 
thousand dollars for fifty years. The Sen- 
ate amended the treaty by limiting the ap- 
propriation to ten years. The amendment 
was never submitted to the Indians. They 
believed the treaty to be in force, and went 
to war, as we should have done, to maintain 
their rights. 

Then came the mixed Commission, with 
General SHERMAN at the head. Generals 
HARNEY, TERRY, and AUGUR were also mem- 
bers. They reported unanimously that we 
alone were responsible for the war. Natu- 
rally the Indians were unwilling to make 
another treaty, except with a pledge on our 
part that no white man should ever enter 
their territory. The Commission sympa- 
thized with them. Its report is eloquent 
with honorable feeling. “It is said that 
our wars with them have been almost con- 
stant. Have we been uniformly unjust? We 
anawer unhesitatingly, Yes.” These are the 
words of tried and brave soldiers. The- 
Commission made a treaty and gave the 
pledge. The treaty was ratified by the Sen- 
ate. It was signed by the President. The 
national faith was pledged. The Constitu- 
tion makes treaties the law of the land. The 
ordinance of 1787 guarantees that the terri- 
tory of the Indians shall never be invaded, 
“unless in just and lawful wars authorized 
by Congress.” There is a Sioux war to-day. 
By what authority is that war waged? The 
treaty conceded to the Indians the right to 
hunt in the unceded territory north and 
west of the Sioux reservation. General 
SHERIDAN issued an order in 1869 that all 
Indians found outside of the reservation 
would be considered hostile. The Black 
Hills expedition of the brave General CUSTER 
was in direct violation of the treaty. 

The Commission emphasize one significant 
fact, the observation of which, when he was 
a young officer upon the frontier, led Gen- 
eral GRANT to his wise Indian policy. It is 
that the English government in Canada has 
spent no money in Indian wars since the 
American Revolution, has lost no lives by 
massacre, has had no desolated settlements, 
and its Indians have been always loyal. The 
reason is very simple. The government has 
kept faith. It has given the Indians the 
protection of law, has fostered missions, and 
has placed over them agents who hold office 
during good behavior. In a word, as Gen- 
eral GRANT has said, it has treated the In- 
dians as if they had rights which white men 
are bound to respect. It has not regarded 


| them as vermin to be exterminated, and it 
has not contemptuously broken its own 


pledged faith. Our system of treaties with 
the Indian tribes is foolish, but understand- 
ings and arrangements with them are in- 
dispensable, and require sagacious, experi- 
enced, honest, and well-paid agents. The 
Commission recommend an independent de- 
partment of Indian affairs, and assert that 
if by the independence of such a department 
the fearful cost of one Indian war could be 
saved, it would be the wisest economy. The 
Commission have made an arrangement with 
Sioux chiefs at the agencies, which they trust 
will be faithfully carried out by the govern- 
ment; but they look to Congress for general 
redress of Indian grievances, persuaded that 
without instant and appropriate legislation 
for the protection and government of the 
Indians, they must perish. 





THE ONE VOTE. 


THERE is great curiosity about the law 
of Oregon regulating elections, and we sub- 
join the important parts of it: 


“ Title I11., chapter 14, section 37.—It shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of State, in the presence of the 
Governor, to proceed, within thirty days after the elec- 
tion, and sooner if the returns be all received, to can- 
vass the votes given for Secretary and Treasurer of 
State, State Printer, justices of the Supreme Court, 
member .of Congress, and district attorneys; and the 
Governor shall grant a certificate of election to the per- 
son having the highest number of votes, and shall also 
issue a proclamation declaring the election of such 
person.” . 

“ Title LX., chapter 14, section 59.—The electors of 
President and Vice-President shall convene at the seat 
of government at the first Wednesday of December 
next after their election, at the hour of twelve of the 
clock at noon of that day; and if there shall be any 
vacancy in the office of an elector, occasioned by death, 
refusal to act, neglect to attend, or otherwise, the elect- 
ors present shall immediately proceed to fill, by viva 
voce and plurality of votes, such vacancy in the Elect- 
oral College. And when all the electors shall appear, 
and the vacancies, if any, shall have been filled as above 
provided, such electors shall proceed to perform the 
duties required of them by the Constitution and laws 
of the United States. 

“ Section 60.—The votes for the electors shall be giv- 
en, received, returned, and canvassed as the same are 
given, returned, and canvassed for members of Con- 
gress. The Secretary of State shall prepare two lists 
of the names of the electors elected, and affix the seal 
of the State to the same. Such lists shall be signed 
by the Governor and Secretary, and by the latter de- 
livered to the College of Electors, at the hour of their 
meeting, on the first Wednesday of December.” 


The votes for electors are to be treated 
like those for members of Congress. The 
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Secretary of State is the Canvassing Board, 
acting in the presence of the Governor. The 
Governor's duty is to grant a certificate of 
election to the person having the highest 
number of votes as reported to him by the 
Secretary from the returns. The Governor 
has no discretion to refuse to sign. In giv- 
ing a certificate to CRONIN, therefore, Gov- 
ernor GROVER acted without the pretense 
of any warrant in law. There is no ques- 
tion that the three Republican electors had 
received the highest number of votes, that 
the Secretary of State found by the returns 
that such was the fact, and that the Gov- 
ernor was legally bound to certify it. If 
he knew that one candidate was ineligible, 
the remedy was not in his hands; and if no 
remedy were provided by the law, that did 
not justify him in usurping power to rectify 
the omissions of the Legislature. His cer- 
tilicate is mere waste paper, and he proba- 
bly would not have signed it except for the 
importunity of TILDEN’s agents. His cer- 
tificate, indeed, was a malfeasance for which 
he should have been impeached. Doubt- 
less the virtuous GROVER, like the virtuous 
PICKETT, was so honestly devoted to Re- 
form that, with Picker, he “felt perfectly 
justified in doing all in my power (lest I 
might regret it ever hereafter) to attain 
that great end” (the counting in of TILDEN), 
and, encouraged by the virtuous Corss, also 
devoted to Reform, decided “that if the 
country was going into civil war, we might 
as well let it come and be done with it.” 

There is no doubt, however, that, under 
the Constitution of the United States, Watts 
was on the day of election ineligible as an 
elector. The law of Oregon provides that 
if there be a vacancy in the office of an 
elector from any cause, the Electoral Col- 
lege may fill it. There was a vacancy when 
the College met, for Watts had previous- 
ly resigned. The allegation that there 
was no vacancy, because, being ineligible, 
the votes for him were void, and he was 
therefore not elected, is a super-refinement. 
When the Electoral College met, there 
were present but two of the persons who 
without question had received, upon the 
uncontested returns, the highest number 
of votes. These two proceeded to elect 
Watts. If he was not at that time dis- 
qualified by the Constituticn, he was eligi- 
ble. But this is now the real point of the 
Oregon inquiry. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has recently held that resig- 
nation of an office terminable upon the qual- 
ification of a successor does not relieve the 
incumbent from responsibility until that 
successor is qualified. It is asserted that 
Watts’s successor did not qualify until after 
the 6th of December. If this be so, Watts 
was ineligible on that day. It may be, how- 
ever, even if this fact be established, that 
the Electoral Commission, regarding equity 
rather than technicality, considering that 
the people of Oregon voted for him in good 
faith and in ignorance of his disqualifica- 
tion, and that his undisputed election shows 
what the will of the people was, may decide 
that his vote, as expressing that will, shall 
be received. Should the case be presented 
in this way, and the vote be refused, it 
would probably be upon the ground that, 
whatever be the will of the people of Ore- 
gon, it must be lawfully expressed, and that 
in the absence of such expression, the Pres- 
idency must not be determined by a vote 
which the Constitution a 


PARING CHEESES AND 
SHAVING CENTS. 


Tue other day, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. HOLMAN proposed to reduce 
the salary of members by some five hundred 
dollars each. A fellow-Democrat twitted 
him with his tuppenny economy, and Mr. 
HOLMAN angrily replied that it appeared, 
then, that retrenchment and reform were 
merely a campaign cry of the Democracy. 
If he has held any other opinion, he has 
been the only man in the country under 
that particular delusion. A party which, 
at the end of a campaign, elects to the 
Speakership of the House a man noted as a 
salary grabber, a protectionist, a quasi-in- 
flationist, and the friend of suspicious rail- 
road grants, very wisely drops all pretense 
of reform; and it is rather amusing to see 
Mr. Ho_MaN, who, as his Democratic col- 
league reminded him, has been retired, in- 
nocently supposing that FERNANDO Woop, 
Davip DupLey FIELD, SAMUEL J. RANDALL, 
and other leaders of his party were reform- 
ers, We are obliged to agree, however, with 
Mr. HotMan’s critic, that cutting down the 
salary of a Representative by five hundred 
dollars is a tuppenny economy, and tuppen- 
ny economy is gross extravagance. 

There has been a tuppenny discussion of 
the same kind in the Legislature of New 
York. It was proposed to pay the new Su- 
periatendent of State-prisons ten thousand 
dollars a year, and the proposition was mod- 
ified by amendments to pay him five or six 
thousand, and to allow him a thousand for 
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travelling expenses, and a thousand for clerk 
hire, and so forth. And while the bill was 
delayed by a debate whether to save a thou- 
sand or two dollars in the salary, the con- 
tinuing abuses im the prisons were costing 
the State scores of thousands. Such at- 
tempted economies are wholly mistaken. 
There are a great many men in the State of 
New York who would undertake the duties 
of Superintendent of Prisons for two thou- 
sand dollars a year, or for a great deal less 
money. And there would be no dearth of 
candidates for membership of the House of 
Representatives even if the salary were re- 
duced by three times the amount suggested 
by Mr. Hotman. There are, in fact, two 
points of view from which a Legislature or 
the public may regard the public service. 
One is cheapness, the other is efficiency. 
Tuppenny economy asks, Who will do this 
work most cheaply? Public wisdom asks, 
Who will do it best? And the tuppenny 
economy is the most wasteful and expen 
sive course. 

The recent report of the State-prison 
Commission shows the extent and kind of 
the work to be done by the new Superin- 
tendent. 
results of the management of the prisons 
upon a totally false principle. To correct 
the abuses disclosed by the Commissioners, 
| and to establish in this State a judicious, 
efficjent, and truly economical system which 
will be in accord with the enlightenment 
of the age upon the subject, is one of the 
greatest duties to which an intelligent, ex- 
perienced, able, and devoted man could be 
summoned. To issue an invitation for pro- 
posals to undertake such a service upon the 
cheapest terms would be to announce that 
the object was not seriously desired. Its 
attainment demands qualities which in any 
equally important department of private 
enterprise would command the most liberal 
compensation ; and there is no reason why 
the State should not pay as liberally. 
Cheap and nasty is as mean a motto for the 
public as it is for private service. We say 
| that there are a great many men who would 

accept the office of Prison Superintendent, 

for instance, for a pittance. But the tax- 

payer would find that it was not economy. 
| The art of economy embraces the knowledge 
when and where to spend, quite as much as 
how to save. A stitch in time, according 
to Poor Richard’s philosophy, saves nine; 
and the man who'would not spend a pen- 
ny for a needle and thread lost a guinea 
through the hole in his pocket. 

It is not the payment of good salaries for 
the pvblic service which is to be grudged, 
but a system which does not provide proper 
servants. The tuppenny statesman tries to 
propitiate the ignorant by his economy and 
retrenchment, peeling a salary here and 
paring it there, and showing to his constit- 
uents that whereas last year eight hundred 
dollars were paid to a clerk, this year only 
seven hundred are paid to him. The 
tute statesman has put a premium upon 
stealing, and by just so much has degraded 
the oftice and lowered the character of ap- 
plicants. A great and true economy would 
be the establishment of a system which 
should take the best among the candidates, 
pay them well, and appeal to their self- 
| respect by making honest efficiency the ten- 
ure of their positions. The Indian missionary 
to his red brethren had a very scant salary, 
and the quality of his discourses was not 
praised. “Ugh!” said he, sententiously, 
“ poor pay, poor preach.” 
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| Jupee Davis, U. 8. Senator elect from Mli- 
nois, is a graduate of Kenyon College, Ohio—not 
of Dartwouth. 

—Senator-elect Hii, 


of Georgia, is said to 
have a partnership in the cotton-planting busi- 
ness. He owns the land and divides the profits 
with about one hundred negroes, who do the 
work. 

—It was Mr. Emerson, we believe, who made 
the remark that “ old age is not disgraceful, but 
is immensely disadvantageous.” 

—The Khedive of Egypt is getting some 
tical ideas into his head. He has induced Lord 
NORTHBROOK’S nephew and private secretary, 
| Major Evetyn BaRino, to take a post in his 
| service, with a salary of $15,000 a year, and has 
persuaded the Bank of England to pay the cou- 
| pons of his new unified bonds. With a Bartne 

and the Bank of England to back him, the Khe- 
dive assumes the proportions of a respectable 
character. 

—In the Assembly at Albany are two mem- 
bers who are said to have developed consider- 
able gifts of oratory. One is Mr. Peck, 
wego, a quiet, farmer-looking man, with grayish 
beard, who made a gem of a speech nominating 
Mr. SLOAN for Speaker. It is said to have been 
a consummate work of oratorical art. The oth- 
er rising man is Mr. J. G. Granam, of Orange 
County, who delivered a eulogy on the late Mr. 
DuRLAND (a deceased member), with a grace 
and dignity that have rarely been heard in the 
House, such occasions usually bringing forth 
nothing but stilted rhetoric and fulsome “ hi- 
falutin.” 

—The death of Lord Neaves takes away from 
Edinburgh one of its most notable talkers and 
capital story-tellers—indeed, one of the best in 
Great Britain. He was the youngest of a circle 
of wits whose chief was Dean Ramsay, and had 
been transmitted to be the chief of a younger 








It is a picture of the mischievous | 
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clan of humorists, albeit he had a close compet 
itor in Dr. HopGson, who was regarded as the 
best dinner-table talker and wit ir London, until 
he wes made professor at Edinburgh. One of his 
jokes was an epitaph he professed to have dis 
covered on the grave of a tippler and excessive 
smoker, ‘* Baecho et Tobacco nimium indu lgebat.”’ 
Lord NEAVes was a warm admirer of Mr. Emer 
SON, and when the latter visited Scotland, when 
last abroad, he had an experience which would 
be memorable in any man’s life; that is, he wit- 
nessed and enjoyed to the utmost an after-din 
ner tourney of jokes, anecdotes, and bonmots 
between Lord Ngaves and Professor Hopeson, 
lasting into the small hours 
have been surpassed by th 
Noctes Ambrosiane 

—Mr. Max Ovurrey, the new French minister 
to the United States, is not new to Washington, 
having been secretary of legation under M 
MONTHOLON, who was half an American, having 


‘ cae as could not 
selectest of the 


married Miss Victoria Gratiot, of St. Louis, 
a granddaughter of Pierre Cuovrear, one of 
the historical men of Missouri, the great In 
dian and fur trader of the West. He and hi 


brother Aueuste founded the city of 8t. Louis 
in 1764. Mr. OuTREY married Miss HeLen Rus 
SELL, an accomplished and witty young lady of 
this city, related to the C. H. MarsHauy and Dr 
Lancey Kane families. Mr. Ourrey was lately 
French minister to Japan, where one of his chil 
dren was born. Mrs. O. there turned her at 
tention to the study of the Japanese language 
being a fine linguist, and speaking fluently most 
of the modern languages. 

—The wife of Mr. Morton, the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana, accompanies her husban¢ 
to Washington. She an agreéable, pleasai 
lady, thoroughly interested in every thing 
relates to the country, as much a thinker on | 
litical matters as the wives of the Souther 
Congressmen, who invariably read all the paper 
for they say otherwise they would have noth 
to talk with their husbands about, and that is 
reason enough to make any wife study politics 

—A Washington man sums up in brief lan 
guage the personal peculiarities of some of th: 
members of the House of Re presentatives from 
this State. 8. 8. Cox, he says, is, of course, a 
speaker of fine address and keen to make points 
Mr. Woop still gives the best entertainments of 
any of the delegation. Wuitrenovusgr, of Pough 
keepsie, is an old merchant and banker, who nev- 
er held office before, and is utterly unharnessable 
WiiiiaM A. WHEELER is concededly one of the 
ablest men in the delegation, conservative, and 
astudent. Scorr Loup is a peculiar man, a fine 
lawyer, and more of a judge than a politician, 
although an obstinate Democrat. He isa towns 
man of Senator ConkKLING, and persists in doing 
odd things to push the Democracy onward be 
yond their len propensities. The handsome 
Scotch-born member from Auburn, CLrnton Dt 
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GALD MacDovea tt, is only thirty-seven years 
old, and has declined the appointment of Treas 
urer of the United States, Patent Commissioner 
and Commissioner of the Internal Revenue, all 
withinafew months. He was a fine soldier, and 
has held all the best positions in his own city 
Mr. Davy, of Rochester, is one of MacDOUGALL’s 
intimate friends, both ardent friends of Conk 
LING. Bass, of Buffalo, is an accomplished man 


Cuaries H. Apams, of Cohoes, 
man, tired “ ongress 

—Hon. J. WiLtey Epmunps, for many years a 
prominent man in Massachusetts, died a few 
days since at his home in Newton, in that Stat 
He had given $30,000 for the establishment of 
the Free Library in that town, and for five years 
past had given $1000 a year for the purchase of 
books 

—They tell this of Secretary Fisa’s liberality 
During the campaign the tax-gatherers employ- 
ed by the National Committee, after making 
their collections in other departments, descend 
ed upon the State Department and sought to 
levy contributions there in their accustomed 
way. They were met at the threshold by the 
authority of the Secretary of State, who demand- 
ed to know what they were about. They told 
him what they wanted todo. Mr. Fisu replied 
that this could not be done in his department. 
He asked the agent how much they had expect- 
ed to collect in his department. The agent re- 
plied that two per cent. of the salaries of the 


is a wealthy 








clerks in the department would amount to about | 


$5000, and that was the sum he wanted. Mr. 
Fisu thereupon drew a check for $5000, upon his 
own private bank account, to the order of the 
National Committee, and sent the agent away 
without fleecing his clerks. This is one of the 
reasons why a position in the State Department 
is preferable to a position any where else under 
the government. The clerks in that department 
have never been assessed. 

—Mr. WriLi1aM W. Corcoran, of Washington, 

whose munificence is of the great kind, is sev- 
enty-eight years old. He is the son of an Irish- 
man, and, after failing as a merchant, became a 
banker in 1840, and laid the foundation of his 
fortune when he was the financial agent of the 
government during the Mexican war. 
We hear that the Duke of Richmond, Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council, has written to Mr. 
GeorGe W. CHILDS a very complimentary letter, 
in which he says that her Majesty’s government 
have expressed their highest approval of the ad- 
ministration of the British section of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, toward the success of which 
Mr. CaILps very largely contributed. 

—Mr. WaLTER became convinced during his 
recent visit to the United States that a weekly 
edition of the London Times would be most ac- 
ceptable to the English masses, and on the 5th 
of January put the plan into practical operation. 
It was an immediate and great success. The new 
issue is of quarto form, embracing twenty-four 
pages, four columns to the page, well printed, 
giving the chief telegrams, correspondence, edi- 
torials, etc., of the Times of the preceding week— 
in short, the cream of the six daily issues—and 
all for 2d. 

—The Banrtyes do their charities, like their 
financial operations, on a grand scale. One of 
the younger members of the house, a son of the 
present Bishop of Durham, has just given $5000 
to the new St. Albans bishopric, having pre- 
viously given $500,000 to found scholarships in 
Hertford College, Oxford. Mr. Bartne was for- 
merly for a brief period a banker in this city. 

—General BuTLer and Judge Hoar met a few 
days ago, a8 opposing counsel in an action for 
damages for loss of life, brought before the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court. General B. cited 
from Job, “ Ma? re! that a man hath will he 
give for his life,” when Judge Hoar remarked 
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that that was a plea of the devil in a motion 
for a new trial, and he didn’t think that the 
Court would be more impressed by it because 
of its modern indorsement ; 


One of those br 


ght Washington « orrespond 
ents who are 


always on the look-out for a“ per 
sonal” heard Mr. Watterson while making hi 
recent speech in the House of Representatives, 
and says of him Henry Watrerson stood 
out and declaimed a carefully prepared speech 
in a distinct and easily heard voice, a little mod 
ulated. He is a rather boyish-faced blonde with 
a goatee and light mustache, square brows, un 
der which the eyes are scarcely seen, and. in 
deed, only one eye is of use. He is short and 
thickset, and plainly dressed, with a sort of 
Olive-colored coat, buttoned up, a shirt bosom 
darkened by a scarf, and gray trowse rs. He puts 


one a behind his back, or curls it up, as if 
lame, against his side, and now and then throws 
out hoth hands rapidly and drops them again, 




























and flings forth the right hand. His style and 
pronunciation are somewhat offish, as if the af 
fectations of current vs crept into it; but 
there is good, clear, composite editorial mind 
underneath, and much fe ity of making points 
He is seen, as we study him, to be short-armed 
He rocks his body as he speaks. He was well 
listened to, and it would be very hard for any 
newspaper Office out of France to produce au 
easier and more effective speaker.” 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE 
ywveonras: In the Senate, on the 3d, the crev 
of ‘in Henry G. Davie and Hon. A Saur . 
Senators elect from Wes! Virginia and Nebraska r 
spectively, were presented. The House pa 
Legislative, Judicial, and Executive Appr at 
Bill. An atte - os to fix the President's « 1 
£50,000 was defe A mesea from Pres 
Grant, recommending the early resamy n of 
payments, was received by t Hous re d 
h resident recommends the imm . ‘ 
1 bill authorizing the Secretary of the T " to 
issue four per cent. bonds with forty years to r bye 
fore maturity, which bonds are to be ex \ f 
legal-tender notes whenever presen ~ * of 
fifty dollars y multiple thereof nt of 
the proposed issue of these bx 18 i6 t 
£150,000,000, and it is recommen d tha ma 
available for deposit in the United St rreaeury | 
national banke | in the eame way as b ® bearing a 
higher rate of interest.—On the 5th, the tals 
Senator Kirkwoo vere preset In th 
House, a bill was introduced for the i t r 
the Territory of Pembina.—On the 6 It 
Ap »propr — Bill was reported , in the Senate, wi 
te The Dist t of ¢ 
ve t tT - ' 
o the Pres 
= + t 
to the Militar 
5 1a cor el 
comin ittes ! ‘oOLs { t A 
H. Gar ’ ent The 8 
bill app iat ntain Eade for t 
construc on of the # wae) efi ’ 
postponed by the j st-oft Appr a 
tion Bill, with amendments, was passed by the 8 ate 
In the House, Mr. Hale read commur tions fror 
ex-Governor W« t e Louisiat 
Returning Board, « vere confit 
ia a damp, dark dun in t ar of Cay 
that on the day before they had been transferred by the 





Speaker to be tte 
their dungeon by 
of them, a man o 
the effects of the 
resolution directing t 
the prisoners to a bett 
previous question, Tl 
and the previons question was not ordered 
lution instructing the sp« 
to inquire into the matt 
House was adopted.—Tlhi 
ep its amendments to the 
fi The House passed the 
Bill, without the amendment 
pay claims against the lt te 
sentatives Morrison and Tov 
and minority re —h ~ the election 
The Electoral Commissior 
ments by Mesere, O'Conor, Black, ar 
Democrate, and Matthews and Stoughto 
| publicans, and, on the Sth, by Mr. Evart 
publicans, and Mr. O'Conor for the Democrats, « 
question of admitting in the Florida 
The Commission wae in secret session all day of the 
6th and until the afternoon of the 7th, when a d 
| jon was reached. The first vote was taken on the f 
lowing order, proposed by Senator Edmar 
modified by Justice Miller to meet the vic 
Bradley, the roll being cailed in alphabetic 
“* Ordered, That no evidence will be re¢ 
Commission which was not submitted to the 
Convention of the two Houses by the President « 
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Senate, with the different certificates, except « 
relates to the ineligibility of F. C. Hump yhre ya, one of 
the electors.” The vote was as follows: Yeas—Justices 
Bradley, Miller, and Strong ; Senators Edmund - 
| linghuyse n, and Morton; Representatives Garfield ¢ 
| Hoar—8. Nays—Justices Clifford and Field ; Senators 
Thurman and Bayard ; Representatives Abbott, Hun- 
ton, and Payne—7. Mr. Abbott submitted a reso 
tion to the effect that in the case of Florida the Com- 
mission would receive the evidence relating to the 
eligibility of Frederick C. Humphreys, a Hayes and 
| Wheeler elector. This was adopted by the following 
vote: Yeas—Justices Bradley, Clifford, and Field; 
Senators Bayard and Thurman; and Representatives 
| Abbott, Hunton, and Payne—s, iys—J ustices » 
ler and Strong; Senators Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, 
and Morton; and Representatives Garfield and Hoar 
—T. On the 8th Mr. Humphreys and others were ex- 


and arguments were 
n for the Democrata, 


amined before the Con 
made by Mesers. Merrick and Gre« 
and Mesers, Shellabarger and Evarts for the Repub- 
licans, On the 9th the ¢ — by a vote of 8 to 
7, resolved to report Florida as for Hayes and Wi 
Judge Bradley voted with tl 1¢ Republicans. 


iMMiseion, 


i@cier, 


The missing steam-ship George Washington has un- 
doubtedly foundered at sea, off Cape 7” ee A quan- 
tity of provisions, bedding, etc., mar ked with the 


m t 
alao was! p it 
vably twenty-five pe! 


steamer’s name, was picked up | on the shore 
Sth, and a numbe r of bodies were 
is feared that all on board—pro 
sons—were lost. 


F< REIGN NEWS 


netanti- 


Tar most imports unt item of news from C 





nople this week is the dismissal of Midhat Pasha from 
| the office of Grand Vizier, 1 the ap ntment of 
| Edhem Pasha aa his successor. Various causes are 
assigned for the change, but it is believed that th = 
missal was owing to Midhat P s being concerned 
in a conspiracy to dethrone the Sultan. Prince Gort- 
chakoff, in a circular note to the Russian representa- 
tives at the courts of the other guaranteeing = rs, 
states that diplomacy has failed to settle the Eastern 
question, which has becom ore perplexing on ac- 
count of the war in Servia and the general agitation 


which has eprong uy 
The Britis at Parliament was opened by the Queen in 
| person on the Sth Her Majesty in ber speec h treated 
of the Eastern question in guarded terme, and ex- 
| preased the hope that the armistice may yet lead to the 
| conclusion of an honorable peace. 
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ST. VALENTINE 
Ho! Valentine, St. Valentine! \ 
Thou saint of mystic story, 


Who followed in monastic line pei , ‘ | BY) * f i | 
With head snew-crowned and hoary! ' / a # , | 
The records say thy prayers were long, \ art , g d | 


Thy penance deep and lasting, 
Thy days were spent in holy song, : . "ay { / ¥ 1 18 : 2 
Thy nights in lonely fasting x) i \ " 





} | 
Ho! Valentine, St. Valentine! | | 
None doubt thine ancient glory . ae, coh =} ii CAN | A \, bi iy _fi 
But hark! the ages in their line 1\ VS 1 ; A ‘ : " / j 
Proclaim a different story ° | 
No gaunt and solemn monk art thou: y Nh ls Be Wh ) 1) 
The world in thee discovers ’ Bly ¥ - as - va . baa 
A genial sage of sunny brow, | 
The patron saint of lovers 






































Ho! Valentine, St. Valentine! ° $ } Ls ML = 
Sav, why wert thou selected, i" Wak J ! s : eam 7 “i 
When Anthony and Augustine 
And others were rejected ? 





We can not tell what made it so; ; » . et a : | | WS Oy } 
None speak of thy transgressions ; Z — 

The simple fact alone we know \ 7 a” <= . ; : — 
Thou hast left no “ Confessions.” — rw . ~ - =—— ; : —~ ~ ES = 


Ho! Valentine, St. Valentine ! 
The Old World soon discovers 

The sage that has a heart like thine, 
And keeps an eye to lovers. 

When good King Arthur held the throne, 
Old Merrie England rvling, 

By youths and maidens was known— 
“A saint protects our fooling.” 


Ho! Valentine, St. Valentine! 


| = ' | <a 
When grandams darn a stocking, 4) A : : we < i = ( —— = 

They think of thee aud auld lang syne, ~¥ ‘ = « — ae = = = = TWh : : ~~ 
When lovers round were flocking. | ; > ——— =—S = <> 

Ere Chaucer wrote his dreadful rhymes a ; \ Whi 1 Th, 2 = 


Thou hadst been long the fashion ; 
Didst help each youth in Shakspeare’s times 
To utter forth his passion. \ | ( . 
} " \ He \ | i } | “6 
Ho! Valentine, St. Valentine! [Hy +- bila i A ui Y tne ‘ 
What mischief thou hast made us! : . 
A holy saint at Cupid's shrine SS 
Who, then, can e’er upbraid us ? >_> 
Go, scan the records of 2 past, eS 
And on their yellow pages . 
The same old tale from first to last 
Is ringing through the ages 


Ho! Valentine, St. Valentine! 7 
Fond lovers in dejection 

Still stray from every other shrine, 
And sue for thy protection. 

Ho! Valentine, St. Valentine! 
What source of man’s undoing, 
When hallowed by a name like thine, A 
Can man avoid pursuing? 
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EVEN ME! 
I. 

ir a great, sudden light should shine 
Into some shadow-haunted place, 
Where never light did shine before, 
And, startled by the guest divine, 
A lone, uncomprehending face 
Half blindly should uplift itself— 
Tear-channeled cheeks and dazed eyes, 
And pale mouth dumb with scared surprise, 
And long, dank, lustreless brown hair 
Just stirred by the inrushing air— 
I say, if all this spoiléd grace 
Should make a wonder in such place 
Upon some far, forgotten shore, 
And you should see it all, and make 
A picture of it for my sake, 
My soul would claim its outward sign, 
For the similitude is mine! 





IL. 
Ia mine? Nay, was mine! My soul’s eyes 
Soon bore to look upon the light— 
The blesséd light that was your face! 
My being well could recognize, 
Without the coarser hints of sight, 
The dear right hand that lifted me 
And set me surely on my feet, 
Then staid to hold me—that was sweet! 
I thought the light, the prop, would go, 
And leave me as they found me; so 
When, even as perfect sunrise grows 
Until it bursts its veil of rose, 
My new-found heaven but grew in grace, 
Nor tauntingly did melt away 
And leave the place all cold and gray, 
Then I, half wondering at your kiss, 
Said, “Is it true, God gives me this?” 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 

Sr. Vatenrive is emphatically the patron saint | 
of lovers, and as such has received the oblations 
of centuries, though why he should have been 
thus honored is a matter involved in no small 
obscurity; for little or nothing remains to us of 
his history save the simple facts that he was a 
priest of Rome, and suffered martyrdom in that 
city about 270. To Mr. Douce, however, the learn- 
ed’ English antiquarian, we are indebted for the 
following plausible theory, which explains the con- 
nection between the good saint and the curious 
observances that are hallowed by his name. In 
his work entitled J//ustrations of Shakspeare he 
tells us; “It was the, practice in ancient Rome, 
during a great part of the menth of February, 
to celebrate the Lupercalia, which were feasts in 
honor of Pan and Juno, whence the latter deity 
was named Februata, Februalis, and Februlla. 
On this occasion, amidst a variety of ceremonies, 
the names of young women were put into a box, 
from which they were drawn by men as chance di- 
rected, The pastors of the early Christian Chureh, 
who by every possible means endeavored to erad- 
icate the vestiges of pagan superstition, and chief- 
ly by commutations of their forms, substituted 
in the present instance the names of particular 
saints instead of those of women; and as the fes- 
tival of the Lupercalia had commenced about the 
middle of February, they appear to have chosen 
£t. Valentine’s Day for celebrating the new feast 
hecause it occurred nearly at the same time.” 
This is also in part the opinion of the Rev. Alban 
Butler, the compiler of the Lives of the Saints. 

It would seem, however, that it was almost im- 
possible to extirpate any ceremony to which the 
common people had been much accustomed, for 
the Romans still held to their ancient practice, | 
which in time spread through France and Great 
Britain, losing nothing in its transmission through | 
different ages and countries. Misson, a learned 
traveller of the early part of the last century, 
describes the custom, as he observed it in En- 
gland and Scotland, in nearly the same terms as 
those of Douce in speaking of the Romans: “ On 
the eve of St. Valentine’s Day the young folks 
celebrate a little festival. An equa] number of 
maids and bachelors get together; each writes 
their true or some feigned name upon separate 
billets, which they roll up and draw by way of 
lots, the maids taking the men’s billets, and the 
men the maids’, so that each of the young men 
lights upon a girl which he calls his ‘ valen- 
tine, and each of the girls upon a young man 
whom she calls hers. By this means each has 
two valentines; but the man sticks faster to the 
valentine that has fallen to him than to the val- 
entine to whom he has fallen.” These imaginary 
engagements, as may readily be supposed, often 
led to real ones, because one necessary ccnse- 
quence of them was that for a whole year a bach- 
elor remained bound to the service of his valen- 
tine, somewhat after the fashion of a mediaeval 
knight to his lady-love. At one period it was | 
also customary for both sexes to make each other 
presents, but after a time the custom seems to 
have been restricted to the young men. 

During the fifteenth century this amusement 
was very popular among the upper classes and 
at many European courts. It appears that mar- 
ried as well as single persons were liable to be 
chosen as valentines, and that a present was in- 
variably given to the choosing party. In that 
curious record of domestic life in England during 
the reign of Charles IIL., Pepys’s Diary, we find 
seme notable illustrations of this old custom. 
Under the date, Valentine’s Day, 1667, Mr. Pepys 
says: “This morning came up to my wife’s bed- 
side (1 being up dressing myself) little Will Mer- 
certo be her valentine, and brought her name 
written upon blue paper in gold letters, done by 
himself, very pretty, and we were both well pleased 
with it. But I am also this year my wife’s val- 
entine, and it will cost me £5; but that I mast 
have laid out if we had not been valentines.” 
Two days after, he adds: “I find that Mrs. Pierce’s 
little girl is my valentine, she having drawn me, 





which I was not sorry for, it easing me of some- 
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thing more which I must have given to others. 
But here I do first observe the fashion of draw- 
ing mottoes as well as names, so that Pierce, who 
drew my wife, did draw also a motto, and this 
girl drew another for me. What mine was I for- 
get, but my wife’s was, ‘ Most courteous and most 
fair,’ which, as it may be used as an anagram 
upon each name, may be very pretty.” 

Noticing soon afterward the jewels of the cele- 
brated Miss Stuart, who became the Duchess of 
Richmond, Pepys says: ‘“ The Duke of York, be- 
ing once her valentine, did give her a jewel of 
about £800; and my Lord Mandeville, her valen- 
tine this year, a ring of about £300.” In Febru- 
ary, 1668, continuing his domestic record, he 
writes: “This evening my wife did with much 
pleasure show me her stock of jewels, increased 
by the ring she hath made lately as my valen- 
tine’s gift this year—a Turkey-stone set with dia- 
monds. With this and what she had, she reckons 
that she lath above one hundred and fifty pounds’ 
worth of jewels of one kind and another; and I 
am glad of it, for it is fit that the wretch should 
have something to content herself with.” Judg- 
ing from the amicable relations which, according 
to the records, always existed between Pepys and 
his wife, we are forced to conclude that in this 
instance “ wretch” is used as a term of endear- 
ment. 

In England at one period, but more particular- 
ly in London, the lad’s valentine was the first 
lass he saw in the morning who was not an in- 
mate of the same house. Gay mentions this 
usage on St. Valentine’s Day; he makes a rustic 
housewife remind her good man: 

“T early rose, just at the break of day, 

Before the sun had chased the stars away; 
Afield I went, amid the morning dew, 
To milk my kine (for so should housewives do) ; 
Thee first I spied, and the first swain we see, 
In spite of fortune, shall our true love be.” 
So also in the “ Connoisseur,” a series of essays 
published in 1754-56, there is a mention of the 


| Same usage, preceded by certain mysterious cere- 


monies the night before. “ Last Friday,” says a 
certain lively miss, “ was Valentine’s Day, and 
the night before I got five bay leaves, and pinned 
four of them to the corners of my pillow, and the 
fifth to the middle; and then if I dreamed of my 
sweetheart, Betty said we should be married be- 
fore the year was out. But to make it more 
sure, I boiled an egg hard, and took out the yolk, 
and filled it with salt, and when I went to bed, 
ate it, shell and all, without speaking or drinking 
after it. We also wrote our lovers’ names upon 
bits of paper, and rolled them up in clay and put 
them in water; and the first that rose up was to 
be our valentine. Would you think it? Mr. Blos- 
som was my man. I lay abed and shut my 
eyes all the morning till he came to our house, 
for I would not have seen another man before 
him for all the world.” It is not too much to 
say that in this instance the young lady certainly 
deserved her valentine. 

St. Valentine’s Day is alluded to by Shaks- 
peare, Chaucer, and also Lydgate, the monk of 
Bury, who died in 1460. The latter is described 
by Warton to have been “not only the poet of 
his monastery, but of the world in general.” 
The following stanza from his poem in praise of 
Queen ‘Catherine, consort to Henry V., will give 
an idea of the remarkable English in which this 
poet and others of his time were wont to express 
themselves : 

*Seynte Valentine. Of custome yeere by yeere 
Men have an usaunce, in this regioun, 
To loke and serche Cupides kalendere 
And chose theyr choyse, by grete affeccioun ; 
Such as ben move with Cupides mocioun, 

Takyng theyre choyse as theyr sort doth falle: 

But I Love oon whiche excellith alle.” 

One of the earliest known writers of valentines 
or poetical amorous addresses for the day was 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, who was taken prison- 
er at the battle of Agincourt. But since his time 
it is hardly overstating the case to say that there 
is hardly a youth of either sex within the range 
of Christendom who, having learned to wield a 
pen, has not tried his or her hand at a poetic 
valentine. Numerous as are the poems that have 
been inspired by the tender passion, probably 
one-half of them have been composed in honor 
of this day. One of the earliest, which may have 
served as a pattern for the myriads that have 
come after it, comes from the pen of Drayton, 
a poet of considerable talent, but comparatively 
unknown to fame, who wrote in Shakspeare’s 
time. One or two stanzas will show how little 
the world has altered in the way of making love 


| even during the lapse of three hundred years : 


* Muse, bid the morn awake: 
Sad winter now declines; 
Each bird doth choose a mate— 
This day’s Saint Valentine's. 
For that good bishop’s sake, 
Get up, and let us see 
What beauty it shall be 
That fortune us assigns. 
. 


. . . 


7 
“My lips I'll softly lay 
Unea her heavenly cheek, 
Dyed like the dawning day, 
As polished ivory sleek ; 
And in her ear I'll say, 
*O thou bright morning star! 
"fis I that come so far 
My valentine to seek.’ 
“ Each little bird this tide 
Doth choose her lovéd peer, 
Which constantly abide 
In wedlock all the year, 
As nature is their guide: 
So may we two true 
This year, nor change for new, 
As turtles coupled were.” 


So great was the valentine furor at one period 
that in the city of London it was estimated that 
over two hundred thousand letters beyond the usu- 
al daily average annually passed through the two- 
penny post-office in London on Valentine’s Day. 
Apropos $f this extra burden upon the mails, the 
following conversation is said to have taken place 
between an old gentleman and his daughter in 
that city: © Two hundred thousand twopences,” 
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began the former, “are four hundred thousand 
pence”—and he was going to cast up the amount. 
“Why, papa,” interrupted the young lady, “that’s 
just the number of young folks who must be in 
love with each other—that’s the way to reckon.” 

At the present time, however, St. Valentine’s 
Day is a sadly degenerated festival. Lovers have 
ceased to find the written valentine a delightful 
medium for the interchange of tender sentiments, 
and the abuse known as the “comic valentine” 
has aided to throw the old custom into disrepute. 
Any thing in the shape of social celebration has 
long since fallen into desuetude, and if it were 
not for the monstrous caricatures that appear 
annually in the shop windows announcing the 
return of the day, it is possible the older portion 
of the community might forget its existence. 
Our little folks, however, cling to the day with a 
charming persistence, and much juvenile sweet- 
hearting is still done under color of the valen- 
tine. For the benefit, therefore, of our younger 
readers we quote the following passage from an 
English periodical : 

“Modern valentines, aside from the valuable 
presents contained in them, are very pretty things, 
and they are growing prettier every year, since 
large business houses spare neither skill nor 
money in getting them up. The most interesting 
thing about them to ‘grown-ups’ is the way they 
are made; and perhaps even you youngsters who 
watch eagerly for the postman, ‘sinking beneath 
the load of embarrassments not his own,’ would 
like to know how satin and lace and flowers and 
other dainty things grow into a valentine. It is 
no fairy’s handiwork. It went through the hands 
of grimy-looking workmen and dowdy -looking 
girls; it made familiar acquaintance with sand- 
paper and glue-pots, and steel stamps and inky 
presses and paint-brushes, and all sorts of un- 
pleasant things, before it reached your hands. 
To be sure, a dreamy artist may have designed 
it, but a lithographer with inky fingers printed 
the picture on it; a die-cutter with sleeves rolled 
up made a pattern in steel of the lace-work on 
the edge; and a dingy-looking pressman with a 
paper hat on stamped the pattern around the 
picture. Another hard-handed workman rubbed 
the back of the stamped lace with sand-paper till 
it came in holes and looked like lace, and not 
merely like stamped paper, and a row of girls at 
a common long table—talking about their own 
narrow lives, the hard times, and so forth—put 
on the colors with stencils, gummed on the hearts 
and darts and Cupids and flowers and mirrors 
and doors and curtains, and stuck in the sachet 
powder, and tied up the bows, and sewed on the 
fringes, and tucked in the handkerchief or other 
gift, and otherwise finished the thing exactly like 
the pattern before them. You see, the sentiment 
about a valentine doesn’t begin yet. To all these 
workmen it is merely their daily work, and to 
them means only bread and butter and a home. 
It is not until Tom, Dick, or Harry takes it from 
the stationer and writes your name on it that it 
acquires, in some mysterious way, the sentiment 
that makes it such a nice thing to get. The 
hideous abomination called a ‘comic valentine,’ 
which is merely a cruel or a low-minded insult to 
the receiver, is beneath the notice of any gentle- 
man, whether he be five or fifty years old, and I 
am sure no boy cares to know just how it is 
made.” 








THE MEDITERRANEAN 
MOSQUITO. 

Ciarence Sypyey Montgomery was a hand- 
some young man when he reached the town of 
Cannes in the twilight of a warm November 
evening. His face was indeed his fortune, and a 
more beautiful one America seldom sends abroad 
to demonstrate the comeliness of her race. 

In addition to the physical perfections with 
which nature had endowed him, Clarence Sydney 
Montgomery possessed a warm heart and sweet 
disposition. Nor were his accomplishments by 
any means inconsiderable, for he could sketch a 
very pretty valentine, with equally charming orig- 
inal verses attached, sing a song of the balcony 
serenade order in a fine mellow voice, while he 
had acquired a well-merited reputation in select 
circles of the city where he lived as the most 
accomplished dancer of the “ Boston” within its 
limits. He invariably led the “German” of the 
season, and the other young men were all his 
faithful satellites. Fed upon this delicate and 
most seductive food of flattery, the soul of Clar- 
ence Sydney rebelled against captivity in a dingy 
office, where circumstances nailed him to a desk 
for eight hours ef the day. Fain would he have 
worn the smoking-cap or dressing-gown of idle- 
ness at the hour of noon, or lounged away the 
afternoon at the club, after the manner of cer- 
tain millionaires of his acquaintance. It was 
impossible, in the existing state of affairs, that he 
should not know his own value. Popularity was 
thrust upon him in the street, at the theatre, and 
in the ball-room, where a bevy of pretty girls in 
blue and pink silk usually surrounded him, and 
frequently drove him home in papa’s carriage. 
The purse of Clarence Sydney was nevertheless a 
remarkably light one, and he found a degree of 
most humiliating difficulty in keeping himseif at- 
tired with such elegance as the graces of his per- 
son imperatively demanded, and be always gloved 
to suit the most fastidious taste as well. Heir- 
esses certainly smiled on him, and his friends as- 
sured him, over a midnight cigar, that sooner or 
later he would be obliged to make his market, 
after the manner of beauties in both sexes. 

The heart of Clarence Sydney scorned these 
base suggestions, however, because he had al- 
ready fallen in love. The object of his devotion 
had not hung on the branch a ripened fruit await- 
ing his hand, like all the other girls, and before 
he was fully aware of his own mind, had been 
snatched away from his sight altogether; hence 
the zest of pursuit and painful uncertainty such 
as the young Adonis had not previously known. 
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The charmer had not flirted with him in a ball- 
room or at the sea-shore; he had never danced 
with her in his life. To be sure, she was the 
enly child of a very wealthy merchant, but as she 
was barely seventeen, and not “ out,” even in the 
American sense of the word, only the most for- 
tunate chance could have brought her in contact 
with Clarence Sydney. He had met his fate on 
the platform of a drawing-room car between New 
York and Philadelphia, where she had lost her 
Skye terrier, and the young man, in rescuing the 
little beast from the wheels, had been moved by 
Emily’s sweet gratitude to seat himself in a con- 
venient corner of the saloon during the remainder 
of the journey, and admire her over a rim of 
newspaper. The telegraph along the route sent 
no more rapid signals than did the eyes of Clar- 
ence Sydney over the newspaper margin. Before 
the termination of the journey he had slipped his 
card into Emily’s hand, with his address inscribed 
thereon, and she had promised to write him a 
note. That guileless old gentleman, the young 
lady’s papa, had alighted from the train entirely 
unconscious of a Clarence Sydney's existence. 
After that there were stolen interviews, ruthlessly 
terminated, by the departure of Emily for Europe 
to complete her education. Despair seized the 
lover left behind, although he had made a favor- 
able impression on mamma, or fondly hoped that 
he had done so. 

Cannes is one of the most lovely spots of the 
lovely Riviera. Our traveller beheld it in that 
interval of balmy twilight when the rose tints of 
sunset have faded, but a certain tender bloom of 
the day still lingers. Clarence Sydney, having 
deposited his portmanteau at one of the leading 
hotels of the Boulevard de l’Impératrice, and 
partaken of dinner, strolled forth to enjoy the 
evening. A sympathetic waiter, who evidently 
divined the situation from the young stranger’s 
agitation of manner and indifference to the meal 
served him, gave explicit directions as to the lo- 
cation of the villa occupied by Emily and her 
family. The young lady’s papa, in order to be 
as English as possible, and achieve the most ex- 
pensive end permitted a foreigner, had rented a 
house at Cannes for the winter. The moon was 
rising, shedding her silvery radiance over the 
Esterel Mountains, and the wide Mediterranean 
which broke on the shore with the gentle undu- 
lations of calm weather. 

Clarence Sydney passed along the beautiful 
promenade where the palm-trees grew in clusters, 
crossed the little square with the adjacent streets 
of shops lighted, and ascended the hill beyond, 
himself a prey to contending emotions. How 
would he be received? Had Emily already for- 
gotten him? Did he dare to call in the evening? 
He advanced to the gate of the fertress, which he 
had not sufficient courage to storm, after all. Like 
a thief in the night, he peered through the bars 
wistfully. Within was a garden in shadow, and 
the villa gleaming white in the moonlight—a par- 
adise of flowers and aromatic scented shrubbery, 
where a fountain played with rippling music. 
Alas! Emily’s father was known to be a very stiff 
old gentleman, not likely to favor the suit of Clar- 
ence Sydney, and only too liable to ask unpleasant 
questions as to the extent of a young man’s in- 
come who meditated matrimony. Still the moth- 
er was more than half won over already, amidst 
tearful confidences on the part of the daughter ; 
and backed by this feminine reserve, he must 
needs learn his fate. 

Oh, if Emily should happer to ramble in pen- 
sive solitude down the avenue, her white garments 
shimmering amidst the fragrant foliage! All na- 
ture was favorable to such a meeting. The night 
was so beautiful and mild; the palms overhung 
the road in feathery clusters, their shadows sharp- 
ly defined on the ground by the luminous moon; 
unseen waters murmured in the thickets of gar- 
dens, and the air was heavy with the perfume of 
countless flowers. Instead, Emily was reading 
aloud an American periodical to her father, in a 
dry, monotonous tone of voice, never dreaming of 
the propinquity of her lover. Life is full of con- 
trasts. Here was Clarence Sydney, leader of the 
ton in his own city, and pet of society, gazing 
through the bars of a gate in a foreign land, which 
he did not dare to enter, whither he had followed 
Emily. Stiff old fathers will be obliged to answer 
for much pains and unhappiness some time. For 
what purpose were the old fathers ever created, 
except to promote the happiness of the next gen- 
eration ? 

Behold! a devoted and timid lover was at the 
portal, and afraid to enter, because Emily’s papa 
might deem it an inauspicious hour for calling. 

Clarence Sydney sadly returned to his hotel, 
where he presently fell asleep very soundly, de- 
spite his emotions, with the warm air floating 
through the window and moonlight shining on 
the floor. Ignorant young stranger, to thus reck- 
lessly defy the Mediterranean mosquito! He was 
speedily awakened by such a savage attack of a 
winged host as he had never before sustained in his 
life. Talk about the Maine woods in June and 
July! talk about the Mosquito Coast of tropical 
America! They came in legions, and they charged 
down in squadrons at a time, to the loud, fierce 
humming of their own bugles, until Clarence Syd- 
ney, goaded to acute and wrathful wakefulness, 
smote his fair smooth cheeks with the rudest vi- 
olence, for the mosquito usually slipped away 
nimbly, leaving him to slap his own face. May 
not a mosquito’s career be one of spicy interest 
among insects—a sort of running the blockade 
of danger perpetually, and skipping away from 
the avenging palm ? 

“ Perhaps I had better close the windows,” said 
the guileless youth. Visions of other chambers 
of the hotel, shrouded in curtains, recurred to his 
mind, and he had selected the one now occupied 
because of the water view. 

Accordingly he closed the windows, and there- 
by prevented any of his vicious visitors from de- 
parting during the remainder of the night, even 
to make a call elsewhere, if so disposed. Oh, the 
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wretchedness of that night, tortured by a tiny, 
insignificant mosquito, and with the moon-lit Med- 
iterranean in view! If Clarence Sydney sank into 
an uneasy doze after his labors, armed with a 
towel and a candle, a select orchestra serenaded 
him in one ear; if he drew a sheet over his head, 
leaving only his nose exposed, the grandfather 
of the uninvited company settled on that organ 
with a piercing sting which caused the victim to 
jump on his couch ; and if he roused himself des- 
perately with the determination to abandon sleep 
and think of Emily, both hands were required to 
ward off the enemy. There is a fierce pertinacity 
about the Mediterranean mosquito unequaled by 
its family on other shores, and its bite is injected 
venom in the veins. Other less famished insects 
are satisfied with a moderate meal and a subse- 
quent retirement; Clarence Sydney was allowed 
no respite until broad daylight. 

_ There were stealthy sounds audible in the ho- 
tel during the midnight hour, and our traveller 
observed a light shining through the door lead- 
ing to the next room, succeeded by a waft of in- 
cense. Clarence Sydney decided sagaciously that 
his neighbor was performing some religious serv- 
ice, The neighbor, better armed against the foe, 
was slowly strangling himself and the mosquitoes 
with a Venetian pastille. 

When he arose in the morning, our Adonis 
was a spectacle to behold. What had become of 
the fair, handsome face which had won the young 
heart of Emily? The fine features had wholly 
disappeared; a horribly grotesque mask leered 
back at the dismayed owner from the glass. A 
mosquito is a most insignificant insect, and yet 
an army of them, with sharpened appetite, had 
wholly destroyed the beauty of a suitor whose 
face had done much for him hitherto, and was 
now needed more than ever. An angry, inflamed, 
distorted countenance was reflected in the mir- 
ror, with nose swelled, one eye closed, and a num- 
ber of vividly red spots visible on cheek, chin, 
and forehead. 

What need to tell how the unfortunate youth, 
wincing under the compassionate glances of the 
household, spent several hours in uncertainty and 
painful indecision? His vanity was severely ruf- 
tled, and he feared to stake all on Emily’s affec- 
tion at such a crisis. A swelled nose and a closed 
eye might make no difference to her, but his heart 
{failed him at the prospect of her father’s cold 
scrutiny. Would he sympathize with mosquito 
bites? Would the ladies laugh at him? He had 
never been an object of ridicule before in his life, 
and he felt that he could not endure it. If he 
had not left the windows open for the Mediterra- 
nean moonlight! How could he be expected to 
know all about the deadly insects? Emily had 





never mentioned mosquitoes in writing home the , 


previous winter, but had dwelt rapturously on the 
charms of the Riviera, the flowers, and delightful 
ea, to the admiration of all her young friends. 

At length he seized his hat, resolved to put 
an end to his own disturbing doubts, and once 
more ascended the hill toward the villa. As he 
reached the gate, his heart began to throb vio- 
lently, and he paused. He saw the white dress 
amidst the shrubbery belonging to the charming 
Emily. She was seated, with her face invisible, 
but one foot was displayed in its high French 
shoe. Clarence Sydney recognized his divinity, 
although he had not seen her for many months. 

“Emily,” he called, softly. 

The white dress rustled, the pretty foot de- 
scended to earth, and mamma appeared. When 
she beheld the visitor, she started aside and 
screamed. © 

“T have come over to Europe at last,” he cried, 
in excitement, and strove to open the gate. 

At the same moment fair Emily, blooming and 
gay, appeared at the door of the villa. 

“Oh, what is it?’ demanded mamma, still 
staring at Mr. Montgomery in the most unpleas- 
ant way. “No, no, I beg of you not to come in 
—that is, consider my child’s beauty. It may 
prove small-pox.” 

Clarence Sydney turned and fled without a 
word. 

The guilty mother had no sooner given utter- 
ance to her silly fear for Emily’s complexion than 
she repented. Surely this apparition at the gate, 
disfigured and swollen, could not be the hand- 
some Clarence Sydney of the ball-room at home. 
What had happened to him? She was very at- 
tentive to her daughter during the remainder of 
the day, striving to propitiate that unconscious 
young person in advance of the storm which 
might be brewing. She even dispatched her foot- 
man to make clandestine inquiries for Clarence 
Sydney at all the hotels. The young man had 
departed. He had not gone far, however, but 
paused at Nice to recover his beauty somewhat, 
and write a letter, which Emily reasi with hys- 
terical tears and laughter. 

“Only fancy, memma, Clarence Montgomery 
has come all the way from America to see me 
again. The foolish fellow would not call yester- 
day because the mosquitoes had rendered him a 
perfect fright. As if we could possibly mind 
that !” 

“Our savage Cannes mosquitoes,” exclaimed 
mamma, visibly relieved in her mind. “ Does he 
say any thing—else ?” 

“ He will call when we intimate it will be agree- 
able. Dear me, how ceremonious !” 

“You may invite him to dinner, Emily, and I 
will talk the matter over with your father,” said 
mamma, stung by remorse. 

The noble-minded Clarence had not revealed 
that she had driven him from the gate, fearing 
contamination in his nearer approach. This mag- 
nanimity alone would have converted her into a 
warm partisan, since the way to a woman’s heart 
is through her sympathy; and she did talk with 
her husband to such good purpose that when 
Clarence Sydney finally reappeared, his path was 
strewed with rose leaves by her matronly fingers. 
He was made to forget that there was a mosquito 
in the world, when not placed opposite a mirror. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
Some of the streets of New York look like newly 
opened quarries of unsightly stone. A compound 
which by courtesy we call ice has fearfully accumu- 
lated in many of the streets, forming an underlying 
stratum from one to two feet in thickness, while froz- 
en mounds adorn the narrow passageways on either 
side. Gutters are frozen up, of course, and a warm 
day deluges the crossings with muddy “slush,” while 
deep pools often make locomotion absolutely danger- 
ous. It is true that Broadway and some of the wider 
thoroughfares have been made comparatively clean, 
that is to say, passable. But the conglomeration of 
ice and mud, ashes and garbage, which clogs many of 
the narrower streets foreshadows a deadly malaria 





when warm days become more continuous. How to | 
avert impending evil from this cause is a sanitary | 
question important to every citizen. Snow in the 


city seems to be an unmitigated nuisance, except to | 
a few jolly owners of sicighs and sleds. But not so 
in the country. In Maine, for example, where there 
has been steady cold weather and a superabundance 
of snow, the people seem bright and cheerful about it. 
The Portland Transcript—albeit Portland is a city— 
thus expatiates on the weather, giving us a pleasant 
idea of a good, cold, wholesome winter : 


“What is more intigorating than a morning walk 
at this season, with the mercury in the neighborhood 
of zero? The beauty of the scene is itself exhilara- 
ting. The air is clear and frosty. Every particle of 
the broad expanse of snow glistens in the morning 
sunlight. How pure and still is the landscape! The 
hoar-frost beautifies every object. In the still air the | 
smoke from innumerable chimneys goes straight up in 
cloudy columns, which take on fantastic forms, One 
sees in them the snow-wraithe hovering over the win- 
try scene. The atmosphere is sparkling, and the as- 

t of the scene is as conducive to buoyancy of spir- | 
ts as the intense cold is to activity of motion. This 
is winter in its brightest aspect. It is the entire thing 
—no half-way measures about it. No mist nor drizzle, 
no slush nor mud, no raw, damp, dismal weather.” 





So many explanations have been offered to account 
for the Ashtabula disaster that it would seem as if the 
public were almost at liberty to make a choice, each 
one, between several very plausible theories. Imper- 
fect materials, defective plan, incompetent builders, 
lack of repairs, extraordinary strain, cold weather, 
train off the track—all these and other causes have 
been assigned. It is probable that several of them 
combined to produce the disaster. The practical en- 
gineers who have investigated the facts in the case 
believe that the bridge was wrecked through weakness 
of the braces and of the top chord, and that this de- | 
fect might have been discovered and remedied. 

There seems to be, however, a difference of opinion 
among scientific men, and a contradiction of testimony 
and statistics, in regard to the general questions of the 
brittleness of iron as affected by extreme cold, and of 
its tendency to crystallize and lose strength after long 
use. When iron exposed to extreme cold, and then 
tested, shows no brittleness at times, and then again 
will break when circumstances indicate that it is at- 
tributable to cold—when innumerable blows some- 
times cause crystallization or change in the fibre of 
iron, and again strain and use improve the quality of 
the metal—it becomes evident that there is yet some- 
thing to be learned about this useful substance. 
such conflicting facts are on record. 


For 





There is now a most excellent opportunity for those 
interested in antique jewelry, bronzes, and statuary, 
and in rare specimens of ceramic art, to indulge their 
tastes. The Castellani Collection of Antiquities now 
open at the Metropolitan Museum of Art will remain 
on exhibition about six months. It is hoped that ar- 
rangements may be made for its purchase; and the 
admission fee is to be added to the purchase fund. 

The person who writes that “some years ago an un- 
happy motherless child, tempted by hunger, took a 
few coppers from the desk of the Sabbath-school,” and 
incloses five dollars for distribution, is informed that 
the money has been added to the contribution of the 
school for the benefit of the children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bliss, who perished in the Ashtabula disaster. The 
donation, as a sort of restitution, will doubtless react 
happily upon the donor's mind. And we can not for- 
bear adding, in view of the feelings expressed by the 
writer of the note accompanying the money, that such 
an act of a child, under such temptation, should not be 
made the cause of ceaseless suffering. Conscience 
should be a guide, not atorment. Godis a father, not 
a tyrant; and we are not required to live constantly 
enduring the “pangs of conscience.” It is more in 
accordance with the teachings of Christ to cease use- 
less remembrance of forsaken sin, and find happiness 
in a life of love to God and helpfulness to man. 
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The committee on the statue of Liberty, to be erect- 
ed on Bedloe’s Island, have issued an address to the 
people of the United States, soliciting contributions. 
No doubt a warm response will be made to this ap- 
peal to provide for the reception, location, presenta- 
tion, and inauguration of this statue, which comes 
from the friendly French to the American people. 
Subscription papers will be circulated, and contribu- 
tions of any amount, from ten cents to one hundred 
dollars or over, will be received. 

Housekeepers need to take extra precautions against 
thieves during the evening dinner or tea hour. Many 
cases are reported of houses being entered by the front- 
door or through unfestened windows while the fam- 
ily and servants are in the basement during meal-time. 


The other morning our attention was attracted by 
the sound of a strong tenor voice in thestreet. Street- 
singing is so common that we gave no special heed to 
it for a while; but there was a ring of manliness in 
the voice that presently drew us to the window. Mid- 
way in the street stood a man of middle age, clean, and 
eomfortably dressed—evidently no common beggar. 
He sang with uncovered head, while by his side stood 
a little girl of ten, holding his hat. Very plainly but 
neatly dressed she was, with a fair, open countenance. 
There was no doubt that her task was an unusual one, 
as she stood modestly by her father, shyly glancing at 
the faces that were gathering at windows on either 
side of the street. The singing was really good; but 
presently it ceased, and in a clear voice, which carried 
with it a conviction of its honest purpose, the man 
briefly stated why he had come tosing, bringing his lit- 
tle girl. “I would rather work ten hours a day fer a 
dollar,” said he, “ than to do this. But while I can not 
get work, I have resolved to do the best I can to get 
bread for my children. I have a nice littie home, but 
we can not eat it, and I have to pay rent for it. I am 
glad to say nothing I earn goes to the rum-shop.” A 
few words more he added. It seemed impussible to 
doubt the man’s sincerity as he stood there with a cer- 





tain aspect of honest pride, As he resumed his sing- 
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ing, doors and windows opened, and there was subetan- 
tial evidence that many hearts had been touched and 
sympathy awakened for those who, failing to earn mon- 
ey in these hard times in their usual avocation, were 
trying to do something else for an honest living. 
Street-singing may seldom be a wisely chosen occupa- 
tion, but we honor the spirit which leads a man to do 
something, even if he can not do what he would—to 
earn what he can, even if he can not earn as much as 
he might reasonably expect. 

Sulphur is recommended as a specific for scarlet fe- 
ver by a physician who writes in the London Lancet 
of his “ marvelous success” in using it. His treatment 
of cases was to thoroughly anoint the patient twice 
daily with sulphur ointment, and give five to ten grains 
of sulphur in a little jam three times a day; sufficient 
sulphur was burned twice a day (on coals) to fill the 
room with fumes, which were inhaled by the patient. 
Every case improved under this mode of treatment, 


| and none were over eight days in making a complete 


recovery. 





The London Times relates the details of what is sup- 
posed to be a most remarkable discovery. In making 
the excavations for the new University Schools at Ox- 
ford there has been laid bare the site of what is con- 
sidered by some an undoubted British village or set- 
tlement, dating back perhaps for more than two 
thousand years. Many objects of great interest have 
been found, which afford conclusive evidence to some 
antiquarians that here bas been found incontrovertible 
evidence that Oxford can carry her antiquity back to 
a far earlier date than the classic days when King Al- 
fred founded University College. The discovery has 
caused considerable interest in university circles, 
though there is at present a difference of opinion as 
regards its real character. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Tue Sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Fish-culturists’ Association is appointed to take 
lace at the New York Aquarium, corner of 
rhirty-fifth Street and Broadway, New York, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the l4th and 15th of 
February Mr. Coup, the proprietor of the 
Aquarium, bas placed his rooms at the service 
of the Association, and its members will doubt- 
less tind much of interest in the establishment. 

By the Thirty-third Annual Review, for the Year 
1876, of the Whale-Fisheries of the United States, 
by Messrs. BartLetT & Sons, of New Bedford, 
we learn that the business of the past year has 
been fair, nineteen arrivals at that port being 
profitable, and fourteen resulting in a loss, this 
being fully up to the average 

Quite a number of new ships have been built 
during the year—more than for several seasons 
past. A serious loss occurred by the disaster to 
the whaling fleet in the Arctic Ocean, and after 
deducting these losses, the present uumber in 
commission amounts to 172, as compared with 
169 at the beginning of the year 1876, and 168 in 
1875. The number of vessels at sea on the Ist 
of January, 1877, was 146, as compared with 137 
a year ago, and 119 in 1875. 

The average catch of the vessels not lost, in 
cluding two on Kodiak and Bristol Bay, was 656 
barrels of oil and 4225 pounds of whalebone 
The success of the sperm-whale fishery was va- 
ried, although in the North Atlantic, off Chili, 
and on the Off-shore Ground a larger number of 
barrels of oil was taken than for many years past, 
owing to the abundance of the whales. The 
catch in the Indian Ocean was smal! 

The distribution of the whaling fleet for the 
year 1877 will probably be as follows: North At 
lantic, 80 vessels; Congo River and coast of Af- 
rica, 20 vessels; Indian Ocean, 16; New Zealand, 
15; Sooloo Sea, 3; North Pacitic, 20; Cumber- 
land Inlet and Hudson Bay, 5. 

The price of whalebone has increased enor- 
mously in consequence of the arctic disaster, 
the latest quotations for the year being $3 50 per 
pound in gold, the highest ever known. Tie 
total receipts of oil and bone during the year 
were 39,811 barrels sperm -oil, 33,010 barrels 
whale oil, and 150,628 pounds of whalebone. 
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shores of Lake Neuchatel, at Auvernier, is one 
of the highest interest. This is about one hun- 
dred feet distant from the lake-dwellings of that 
locality, and was found at the foot of a hill, un- 
der some seven feet of earth which had been 
washed down and covered it. It was quadrilat 
eral, built of flat granitic stones, and covered 
with two large flag-stones, belonging to the 
class of dolmens known as “ stone-cists,”’ and 
establishing a link between the true dolmens and 
the lake-dwellings. 

This seemed to be the burial-place of a family, 
and the remains of fifteen to twenty individuals 
were deposited in it. Numerous implements of 
stone and bone were found belonging to the age 
of polished stone. With them were some bronze 
implements and a bead of yellow amber. The 
skulls show a close likeness to those occurring 
in other lake-dwellings, aud belong to the semi 
long group of RuTimerer. 


The English journals record the death, on th« 
9th of October, of Mrs. Gray, widow of the lat 
Dr. J. E. Gray, of the British Museum, at the 
age of ninety, and who during a long period was 
a worthy helpmeet of her husband, besides mak 
ing scientific investigations on her own account 
Her work entitled Figures of Molluscous Animals, 
published in five volumes, between 1857 and 
1874, very greatly facilitates the studies of natu 
ralists by their accurate illustrations from orig- 
inals and copies of engravings 

Her collection of algw, in which she was spe- 
cially interested, is among the best in the United 
Kingdom belonging to private individuals. She 
also arranged and mounted the greater part of 
the CumIne collection of shells preserved in the 
British Museum 

Mr. Lamont, who has had great experience as 
an arctic traveller, is of the decided opinion that 
the north pole is entirely encircled to a distance 
of 500 miles with eternal ice, perhaps miles in 
thickness at the centre. He does not think it 
can be traversed by any agency whatever, 





The Geographical Society of Denmark, iately 
organized under the patronage of the king, prom- 
ises to occupy a prominent place among kindred 
institutions. The first public session was held 
in the Royal Palace at Copenhagen on the 22d 
of December, with the Crown Prince as acting 
president, 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


. 

Art a railroad station two gentlemen belonging to the 
district were warming themselves in the weiting-room, 
when a son of the Emerald Isle, “rather out at el- 
bows,” entered the room. One of the gentlemen, 
characteristically humorous, said to Pat, “I'll be after 
giving you my chair to warm yourself for a sixpence.” 
* Will you 7” was the reply. “I'll be afther lettin’ you 
keep it for a shillin’; and it's mesel{ that has much 
need of one just now.’ 

aa 

One mone.—The laziest man in Burlington, Ver- 
mont, writes “ fortunately” 42n8ly. 

" <—_ -_ 

Harp Tiwes.—A school-marm, who was recently 
kissed in the dark by mistake, « xplained her omission 
to use any light for nearly two weeks afterward on 
the ground of hard times. 
_-— 


“My lord says,” 





observed a nobleman'’s housekeep- 


| er, showing a tourist through the picture-gallery of a 


Part III. of papers printed by the United States | 


Transit of Venus Commission bears the title, 
Investigation of Corrections to Hansen’s Tables 
of the Moon, with Tables for their Application, 
and is prepared by Professor Newcoms, U.8.N., 
secretary to the Commission. The first object 
of the memoir is to derive corrections to the 
lunar ephemeris which will serve to correct the 
places of the moon during the period September, 
1874, to January, 1875, during which time occul- 
tations were observed by transit of Venus par- 
ties for longitude. Incidentally the Washington 
and Greenwich observations.of the moon since 
1862 are discussed, and a new inequality discov- 
ered, of which a previous notice has been given. 
The Greenwich observations from 1847 to 1858 
have likewise been investigated. The memoir is 
of tifty-one pages (quarto), and is divided into 
three sections: §1, investigation of errors of 
longitude; § 2, investigation of errors of polar 
distance and latitude; § 3, auxiliary tables for 
facilitating the computation of corrections to 
HANSEN'S tables. 


In an examination of certain dust deposited 
from a storm on the 9th of October, in France, 
it was found that ten per cent. of the organic 
matter consisted of minute microscopical alge, 
the remainder of the dust being principally a 
fine sand, such as occurs in the desert of Sahara. 
This indicated clearly the fact of its transporta- 
tion for a considerable distance by atmospheric 
currents. 





It has generally been assumed that the glass 
made by the ancients was manufactured in a 
mauner similar to the process of modern times, 
and that its composition has not been varied. 
Mr. Pe.icot, however, shows in a communica- 
tion to the Academy of Sciences of Paris that 
the antique glass contains very little lime, and 
that it is only comparatively recently that the 
vitrifying qualities of this earth have been ascer- 
tained. Crystal glass, or lead glass, seems not 
to have been known at a very remote period. 





It is a well-known fact that, notwithstanding 
the many remains of lake-dwellings in Switzer- 
land and elsewhere, we are in great ignorance 
of the people who occupied them, singularly 
few burial-plates having hitherto been detected. 
A recent discovery of such a burial-place on the 





zrand country-house, * that that picture’s by Paul Very 
neasy (Veronese); but what he's uneasy about, Sir, 
I'm sure I don't know. 
—— 

Too ovniove.—A country paper, in an obituary no- 
tice of a subscriber's son, saye: “ He was an uncom- 
mon smart boy. He had a little too much curiosity 
perhaps, or he wouldn't have peeped so fatally into 
the muzzle of his father's loaded shot-gun.” 

om ponas . 

Tur Reason wny.—“ How came you to have such a 
short nose?” asked a city dandy of a country boy 
“So that I should not be poking it into other people's 
business,” was the reply. 

Two Quaker girls were ironing on the same table 
One asked the other which side she would take, the 
right or left. She answered, promptly, “It will be 
right for me to take the left, and then it will be left 
for thee to take the right.’ 

-_ 

A witty Retort.—Lord Mansfield, probably with a 
view to prolong his own days, was always anxious, 
when old witnesses were in court, to know their cuse- 
tomary habits of life. It so happened that two very 
old men by the name of Elm were one day the objects 
of his inquiry. Said his lordship to the elder brother, 
“You are a very old man; I suppose you have lived a 
very temperate life?” “ Never drank any thing but 
water, my lord,” said Elm. “Nor you either, I sup- 
pose,” said the judge, addressing himeelf to the youn 
ger brother. *“ When I could get nothing else, my lord,” 
was the reply. “1 always took my social glass with 
my friends.” “ Well, then,” replied his lordship, “ all 
that we can say is, an elm will flourish wet or dry.’ 

an ene 2 





Fact anovr tue Sex.—Although a woman's age is 
undeniably her own, she does not own it. 
SD 
When does a foutman reply when no question has 
been asked 7?—When he answers the bell. 
_- 


On being asked the composition of limestone, a 
brilliant geological student answered, “Lime and 
stone.” 

A druggist saye of the man who came in and bor- 
rowed his mortar, and forgot to return it, that “ he’s a 
pestle-lent fellow.” 

—_--- > 


Tues turee Niours.—“ Brutus Blinkenberry,” said 
that gentleman's wife, drawing a paper from her — 
et in the privacy of the chamber on Sunday morning— 
“Brutus Blinkenberry, I've counted, and out of the 
last thirty days you've come home intoxicated twenty- 
seven nights. What do you think of yourself?” Blink- 
enberry groaned. “ Wall, what are you groaning about 
pow?” “Them three nights,” replied Blinkeuberry, 
with an expression of horrible suffering. 

ee 

The following advertisement is by a modest speci- 
men of * Young America:” “* Wanted, situation, by a 
strong, active American youth of seventeen, with plen- 
ty of muscle, vim, and health. Not afraid to knuckle 
down to hard work of any kind ; is well educated, and 
has a good knowledge of Latin. Ambition highly de- 
veloped, and brains to back it. Penetration sharp as 
the business end of a hornet, and cheek bigger than 
either. Lawyer's office preferred. Highest and best 
of city references. Any one in search of such a bo- 
nanza will strike oil—a regular spouting well—by ad- 
dressing ‘ Scamander,’ —— office.” 

2 ———— 

Awxtovs Om a Matn Point.—After the usual explana- 
tion toa Freshman Class in regard to laws and customs 
of the college by the class officer, when opportunity 
was given for questions on points not fully under- 
stood, a Freshman raised his hand, and in a voice full 
of anxiety asked, “ Profeese:, what time do we have 
break{ast 7” 
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251.—THE REHEARSAL.—Atrrep Jones. 
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187.—A SEPTEMBER DAY.—Frawnots Sirva. 
























998._SHAKSPEARE’S BIRTH-PLACE. 
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LOVING, BUT NOT BELOVED. 
A pace pink rose inside a window grew; 
Outside, a-glitter in the early morn, 

An icicle, rejoicing in each hue 
That with the summer bow of heaven is born, 


Hung pure and cold. The flower raised its head, 
Looked, sighed, and loved. “Oh! give one glance to 


me, 
Thou beautiful bright stranger,” soft she said, 
The while her cheek in maiden modesty 
From faint pink turned to lovely glowing red. 
No look, no smile, npon the blossom fell ; 
And morning passed, and it was sunny noon, 
Then low she drovped, and murmured, “ Life, fare- 
well! 
He loves me not. I gave my heart too soon.” 
** Farewell!” a sunbeam said. “No more the day 
Shall waken thee. Thy hours of joy were brief. 
Loving, but not beloved, thou couldst not stay 
On earth, and so thou’rt dead.” ‘ Dead, did you say? 
Alas! sweet rose!” and, struck with sudden grief, 
The icicle in tears dissolved away! 


THE JESUITS IN NEW YORK. 

Tue hand of Jesuitism, which has so plainly 
appeared in the political contests of the three 
chief American republics, which has covered Co- 
Jombia and Mexico with civil war, and vainly 
threatens our own with a similar fate, may be 
traced with singular clearness in the course of 
our recent election. Every where the keen, un- 
scrupulous, fearless priestly politicians have car- 
ried out their plans with mingled dexterity and 
violence, with flatteries and threats, with a sub- 
tle audacity familiar to European statesmen, 
but wholly unparalleled here. O’Conor, Ke.iy, 
M‘CLoskey, and their foreign guides and followers, 
have seized more firmly than ever before upon 
the control of the metropolis; have used their 
great ultramontane majority to win active politi- 
cians, to corrupt the weak, entice the ambitious, 
terrify the timid; have preyed upon the fears, 
the vices, and the follies of the community; have 
dragged after them a train of sometimes reluctant 
supporters among the more reputable Democracy, 
and gained an undoubted success. Many Ger- 
mans, misled by an OrTENDORFER or a SIGEL, have 
joined the ultramontanes; too many Hebrews 
were found acting with their bitterest persecutors, 
and not even the memory of a Mortara could 
shield them from the blandishments of the papal 
faction. The city of New York, robbed for near- 
ly a generation by the ultramontane leaders, had 
not sufficient moral vigor left to free itself from 
its plunderers. It was tossed about, from Ketiy 
to WickHaw, and from Wickua to KELty, like a 
child’s plaything. Its citizens look on in a hope- 
less apathy, while the papal priests control its 
elections, and the fierce tenants of the Vatican 
prepare to avenge upon the people of America 
the disastrous overthrow they have received in 
their own land. With what joy would they see 
the flames of civil discord kindled among us! How 
keenly must they exult in the corruption, the deg- 
radation, the dull stupidity, of our Democratic 
politicians! The fall of the temporal power would 
be almost atoned for could they dash in pieces 
the great republic of the New World, the exam- 
ple and the pride every where of the progressive 
party in the Old. 

The reason the Jesuits hate the free institu- 
tions of America is because they have inspired 
the people of Europe with the ideas of freedom 
and human equality. But for the example of the 
United States, Italy would have still slumbered 
under a reign of medieval barbarism, ruled every 
where by priests and tyrants; Spain would have 
still cherished its Inquisition; France, weighed 
down by the double tyranny of a foreign Church 
and some ruthiess despot, would have kept its 
Bovrsoxs or its Napoteons; England would have 
been what it was under Georce IIL. and Grorce 
IV.; Germany would never have been united; 
South America never free. -And the example of 
a great and prosperous republic, liberal, Protest- 
ant, progressive, has drawn after it the affections 
of the people cf Europe, and stimulated them in 
their path of progress. They have stricken down 
great monarchies and aristocracies; they have 
shorn the papal priests in France, Austria, and 
Germany of the power they used so badly; they 
have liberated Italy and disturbed the barbarism 
of Spain; they have cast aside the temporal power 
of the papacy; they have pierced Jesuitism in its 
vital point, and threaten its destruction. Every 
where the people, stirred by the example of the 
New World, are aiming in Europe to curb the pow- 
er of a reactionary Church and break the tyranny 
of an overbearing priesthood. They have not 
been unsuccessful. Yet the results of our recent 
election—the triumph of barbarous force in the 
Southern States, of priestly intrigues in the me- 
tropolis of the Union; the extraordinary excite- 
ment of all the bad elements in the nation, of 
wild rebels in the South and Romanist fanaticism 
in Cincinnati or New York; the threats of papal 
newspapers, like the Cincinnati Zelegraph or the 
Boston Pilot, that they will inaugurate civil war 
unless they can have their way ; the secret or open 
plots in New York and New Orleans—are traits 
in our political condition that may well give a 
momentary satisfaction to our papal enemies in 
Europe. If the people have stricken down their 
power at Rome or Vienna, they have at least 
avenged themselves in Mexico or New York. 

The recent Presidential election involved, in 
fact, only a single question—Should the Roman 
Catholic clubs, the Jesuit sodalities, and the pa- 
pal majority in the city of New York be suffered 
to win the control of the nation? The command 
of the metropolis, its wealth, its treasury, its Com- 
mon Council, politicians, men of property, even 
some of the Republicans, gave to the Roman 
Catholic and ultramontane party an enormous 
infl throughout the country, and the disor- 
dered condition of the Southern States offered 
them a terrible weapon of offense against the 
rights of a free people. No politicians know bet- 
ter how to use such instruments. None are so 
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practiced as the Jesuits in all those baser arts 
from which honest men shrink with abhorrence 
and contempt. They know best how to win in- 
fluence by gross flattery, how to snatch it by ter- 
rible threats. When weak, they grovel; but once 
possessed of what they think a source of author- 
ity, they menace with relentless ruin. How many 
of our noted politicians are in the toils of these 
tempters, time may yet disclose. What wicked 
arts they are willing to use, their history has al- 
ready shown. In no part of the world have they 
proved so successful and effective as in the city 
of New York. Paris’ repels them by immense 
majorities; Rome has suppressed political Jesu- 
itism by armed force; even Vienna holds them 
in check; from Berlin they are expelled by law ; 
from Switzerland they have been driven by the 
rage of an intelligent people. But in the metrop- 
olis of the New World, the centre of its intelli- 
gence, industry, wealth, and political power, Jesu- 
itism and ultramontanism rule unrestrained, and 
the vast majorities they hold in their control have 
filled the nation with disorder. 

The interference of the Roman Catholic de- 
nomination in our national politics has now be- 
come the peril of the hour, the chief danger of 
all the republics of the New World. No one can 
any longer doubt the character of the Democracy, 
or fail to see that an O’Conor, a KELLy, or an Or- 
TENDORFER, and all the instruments of Tammany 
Hall, hold their political power at the will of a 
foreign priesthood, and are the representatives of 
a foreign Church. Their journals and editors 
have clamored for civil war when it was their 
interest to terrify, and have sunk into a milder 
strain now that they have won their end. The 
trick of stealing an elector in Oregon, of turning 
out by force the electors chosen by the people, 
and supplying their places by electors appointed 
by a Democratic Governor—the boldest fraud ever 
attempted in our American politics—can only be 
equaled by the expulsion of President Lerpo from 
Mexico and the sudden rising in Colombia. Des- 
perate and daring, a Keciy and a TiLpeN proba- 
bly only reflect the deeper cunning of some Jes- 
uit master, and are thé tools of an ultramontane 
conspiracy. Tammany Hall, with all its infamous 
memories, is only the agency of a European soci- 
ety, the poisonous growth of European corruption. 
New York is in the hands of the Jesuits, and the 
example of Mexico, Colombia, Central America, 
and every other American state shows that they 
will use their political power to the extreme of 
bloodshed and civil war. This their leading jour- 
nals have already threatened. And such is the 
relentless faction to whom the care of the Union 
may be committed. 

The Jesuits were driven out of Germany, Switz- 
erland, and Italy because they pursued the same 
course of politics they have followed in New 
York. They formed their secret societies, their 
political clubs, their Tammany Hall. They would 
willingly have plundered Germany or Switzerland 
as they have robbed New York, have grown rich 
by the ruin of the people, and purchased political 
influence with the money of the community. They 
would have bribed, flattered, menaced. They 
employed all the arts of slander and detraction. 
They spared the reputation of no honest reform- 
er in Italy or France. . But in Germany or Italy 
or France their arts have long been known to 
every one, and no one is deceived when an ultra- 
montane politician assumes the garb of peace, 
when he professes honesty, or advocates, should 
he ever do so, toleration. They know that the 
servants of Jesuitism live in an endless decep- 
tion. They feel that no Jesuit can be trusted 
with political power, because he always means 
the supremacy of his intolerant Church. By 
fraud, by force, by war and bloodshed, if neces- 
sary, he is bound by all the most powerful im- 
pulses of human nature to advance his creed, and 
Switzerland, Germany, and Italy expel the Jesuits 
because they know that they are pledged to in- 
vite civil war. Yet this is a lesson that we in 
America seem still to refuse to learn, and the 
great metropolis of the New World yields with- 
out a struggle to the rule of Roman Catholic 
clubs, and our whole country trembles lest in a 
moment it may fall into the hands of a priestly 
faction which every European liberal government 
has declared the enemy of civil order. 

To some Republicans and many honest and 
patriotic Democrats it may still seem a fanciful 
speculation that the country is in the hands of a 
Roman Catholic faction, and that Ketty, M‘Cios- 
KEY, O’Conor, Cox and Woop, Scue.t, TIvpen, 
and their associates rely wholly for their political 
influence upon a Roman Catholic constituency in 
the city of New York more debased and ignorant 
than the lowest stratum of the population of Dub- 
lin or Rome ; that this population and these no- 
torious politicians are ruled wholly by the power 
of the extreme section of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood; and that the Papal Church governs 
the politics of the nation by its hold upon the 
metropolis. The idea is one that seems not yet 
to have penetrated the public mind of the West and 
the East. Even many intelligent persons would 
resent the notion that the Democratic party in 
New York is only a Roman Catholic party. They 
can not conceive of so complete a change in that 
honorable body, once led by Marcy and Wrieut, 
Tompkins and Ciixtoy. But the events of the 
recent election must have wholly dispelled every 
doubt upon this head. No one could look upon 
the long files of the supporters of Mr. Titpen 
who followed his political’ processions in New 
York without feeling that it was not to the hon- 
est and the industrious citizens he looked for his 
suffrages. The Catholic vote of the metropolis 
decided the politics of the State. The fate of 
the country rests upon the foreign mob of Brook- 
lyn and New York ; and our patient citizens, taxed 
and harried by their Jesuit officials, scoffed at 
openly and secretly by their masters, the papal 
priesthood, employed by O’Conor, Ke.ty, and 
Ticpen to threaten the destruction of freedom it- 


self, have not sufficient courage to unite for self. | 
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defense. Let us have no party in future in New 
York but one of relentless opposition to Jesuitism 
and all its promoters, to every man who has profit- 
ed by the plunder of the Ring, who has held its 
offices, accepted its favors. Let us banish Jesuit- 
ism from politics by the silent fall of the ballot. 
In this way only can New York escape approach- 
ing bankruptcy and endless waste, taxation be- 
yond endurance, a municipal government under 
Jesuitical officials the worst ever known. 
Eugene Lawrence. 


THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


Tue tenth annual exhibition of the “ American 
Society of Painters in Water-Colors,” now open 
in the galleries of the National Academy of De- 
sign, is in many respects a decided and encour- 
aging advance on the exhibitions of previous 
years. While it contains some admirable French 
and English pictures, the contributions of the 
American artists are so excellent in quality, as a 
rule, that no one feels the overshadowing influ- 
ence of foreign works that characterized several 
of the earlier exhibitions. 

The society was organized in December, 1866. 
Its first exhibition was held, in the Academy gal- 
leries and under Academy management, as a sort 
of adjunct to the fall and winter exhibition of 
oil-paintings. It was in many respects a success- 
ful experiment. The collection contained nearly 
three hundred works, among which were many 
crude and insipid compositions side by side with 
works of great value and still greater promise. 
The public was pleased with the novelty; the 
water-color galleries were crowded day and even- 
ing with admiring spectators. But the sales were 
few. The public admired, but did not buy. But 
the water-colorists were not discouraged. They 
clung to their work, firm in the faith that as 
knowiedge ripened, their reward would come 
Each year witnessed a marked improvement in 
their exhibition, both in the number and quality 
of the works exposed to view. The exhibition of 
1874 filled all the Academy gallerles except one, 
which is considered unfavorable to the proper 
display of water-colors, and the hanging commit- 
tee was obliged, for want of room and other rea- 
sons, to return almost as many pictures as were 
exhibited in 1867. The popular prejudice against 
water-colors gave way to a just appreciation. 
During the first four exhibitions the number of 
sales could almost be courted upon one’s fingers, 
but since then the sales have amounted to a very 
handsome sum, and have steadily increased year 
by year. 

The society has an active membership of fifty- 
eight artists, with about twenty associate and 
honorary members. Its financial affairs are in 
a flourishing condition, and there is every reason 
to predict for it a brilliant future. Public in- 
difference no longer stands as a bar to its suc- 
cess. It pays to paint in water-colors, and that, 
it must be allowed, is a powerful incentive even 
to the most idealistic of artists. For some years 
the water-color exhibitions, although held in the 
Academy building, have been independent of 
Academy management and of the exhibitions of 
oil-paintings. 

In this number of the Weekly will be found a 
double page of engravings from some of the works 
now in the water-color exhibition. These engrav- 
ings have been executed by a fac-simile process 
from careful pen drawings by skillful draughts- 
men, the artists themselves having in some in- 
stances translated their paintings into black and 
white for this purpose. The sketches are, there- 
fore, in gvery sense artistic, each being to the 
smallest dot and line the work of an artist’s hand, 
and not an engraver’s interpretation of his work. 
Wood-engravings would, of course, be much finer. 
Certain effects can not be well rendered by a me- 
chanical process, and drawings must be made for 
it with reference to this fact. But slight as they 
are, they possess genuine artistic qualities, and 
express the spirit of the originals more accurate- 
ly than wood-engravings would have done. The 
numbers attached to the titles are those of the 
pictures in the exhibition catalogue. 

The number of water-color paintings, pen and 
crayon drawings, etchings, ete., in the exhibition 
is 529. A large rfumber of works were rejected 
by the hanging committee as not being up to 
the required standard. Some that were admitted 
might have been rejected without impairing the 
value of the exhibition, but the number of these 
is quite small, while many of the artists appear 
at their best, and their contributions challenge 
comparison with the finest work of English wa- 
ter-colorists. We have not space in a single ar- 
ticle to go into particulars of description and de- 
tail, and can do no more than call attention to a 
few pictures which appear to be peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the progress made by American paint- 
ers in this branch of art. Take, for instance, 
those of R. Swars Girrorp, which must be reck- 
oned among the finest specimens of pure trans- 
parent water-color painting ever exhibited by an 
American artist. Samvuet Cotman seems to be 
equally skillful with transparent and with body 
color, as witness his two magnificent cathedral pic- 
tures, of one of which we give a sketch. Lovis 
C. Tirrany, A. F. Bettows, James D. Swim, A. 
H. Wyant, R. M. Suurtierr, T. W. Woon, A. T. 
Bricner, Wittiam T. Ricnarps, E. W. Perry, 
Wivstow Homer, Wititi1am Macratn, and F. H. 
Sarr are all represented by pictures that fully 
sustain their high reputation, and justify the pub- 
lie expectation. The “Sketch” (No. 20), by W. 
T. Ricnarps, is interesting as an instance of strik- 
ing effects produced by the use of slight means. 
It is very rapidly sketched in tints on coarse 
paper, the fibre of which is skillfully made to 
suggest texture and detail. “Coaching in New 
England” (No. 82), by A. F. Bettows, and a “ New 
England Road-side Scene” (No. 88), by H. W. 
Rossixs, are especialiy noticeable for the skillful 
rendering of masses of foliage. The latter pic- 
ture gives a most charming country scene, “St. 
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Michael’s Mount” (No. 92), by A. T. Bricuenr, is 
full of excellent qualities, although perhaps it 
may seem a little too realistic when one recalls 
the old legend and Mu.roy’s sonorous verse : 

“ Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold.” 
Macratx exhibits several pictures that show 
great feeling for color, power of expression, and 
charming sentiment. His “ Dairy - Maid,” of 
which we give an engraving, is an exquisite genre 
picture. Other artists could be mentioned, if we 
had space, who have also very creditable work in 
the exhibition. One feature deserves mention, 
not only for its novelty, but for the really artistic 
skill displayed—the collection of porcelain plates, 
with designs painted in water-color or etched in 
smoke and burned in. A specimen is given in 
our engraving of SuaksPeare’s birth-place, by J. 

M. FaLconer. 

We are glad to learn that the exhibition is 
well attended, and that, notwithstanding the hard 
times, many of the pictures have been sold at the 
price fixed upon them by the artists. No one 
who takes pleasure in looking at beautiful pic- 
tures, or who desires to encourage American art, 
should fail to pay a visit to the Academy before 
this interesting and enjoyable exhibition is brought 
to a close. 


A FAIRY TOOTH. 


“ Pretty little woman that, yonder, in the crim- 
son silk and myrtle leaves. No, not exactly pret- 
ty, now that I look at her again, but what my 
small nieces would call ‘cunning.’ Don’t you 
think so?” 

“ 7 think her both pretty and cunning,” answer- 
ed Robert Douglass, “and have thought so ever 
since I first met her, which was exactly one year 
and three days ago, four o’clock this very after- 
noon.” 

“She’s a friend of yours, then ?” 

“T hope so. She’s my wife.” 

For a moment George Earle was slightly dis- 
comfited ; then turning to his old comrade and 
grasping him heartily by the hand, he said, 

“Let me congratulate you, my dear fellow. 
Having just arrived from the other end of the 
world, I haven’t had time to hear the news. I 
knew you intended matrimony—that bit of infor- 
mation floated as far as Japan—and I expected 
to meet you and your fiancée here at your cousin’s 
this evening ; but somehow it never struck me that 
you were married, nor that that young lady—” 

“Was the fiancée,” laughed Douglass. “She 
does look rather youthful, but in reality she is 
two-and-twenty ; so, you see, there's only ten years’ 
difference in our ages, after all.” 

“ But I thought—in fact, Warren wrote me a 
little over a year ago,” said Earle, with some hes- 
itation, “that you were engaged to Constance 

oward.” 

“ Almost, but not quite, thank Heaven! for 
she was Constance only in name, and threw me 
over for a French count, who turned out to be 
a French nobody. However, my heart withstood 
the strain and only cracked—it didn’t break ; and 
at this present moment I feel that instead of 
owing her a grudge, I owe her a good turn, which 
I shall pay with interest #f ever I get the oppor- 
tunity; for it was through her indirectly, and a 
tooth directly, that I became acquainted with 
the ‘little woman in crimson silk and myrtle 
leaves.’” 

“ A tooth !” 

“Yes, Sir, a tooth. But I see you'd like to 
hear all about it, and as I am good-natured to a 
fault, and don’t care about dancing, I'll consent 
to gratify your curiosity, although after promising 
me in the days of our boyhood to be groomsman, 
you weren't to be found when I had that position 
to offer you. Are you engaged for any of the 
dances ?” 

“The fourth from this—a waltz,” replied his 
friend. 

“Well, meanwhile we'll go to the smoking- 
room and have a cigar, and I'll narrate. But 
don’t expect much of a story, or you'll be disap- 
pointed, though I do think it was about the odd- 
est way of forming an acquaintance I ever heard 
of, and ten to one you'll think so too.” 

To the smoking-room they repaired, and as 
soon as the blue smoke was circling above their 
heads, Douglass began : 

“One afternoon, just one year and three days 
ago, which, you will perceive, by remembering that 
this is St. Valentine’s Day, 1877, must have been 
the afternoon of February 11, 1876, I wes hurry- 
ing along the street as fast as the snow and ice 
would let me—we’d had a heavy fall of snow the 
preceding night—toward the residence of Miss 
Constance Howard, and had arrived within a few 
doors of the house, when I saw a small, plainly 
dressed young woman cautiously descending the 
steps, and then as cautiously, with eyes bent on 
the ground, advancing in my direction. She wore 
no veil, and as she drew near to me I studied her 
face with pleasure. It was such a bright, brown, 
honest, innocent face. 

“ Well, Sir, I was looking so earnestly at this 
bright, brown, innocent face, and not minding my 
steps at all, that I never saw a large lump of ice 
directly in my pathway, and tumbling over it in 
the most awkward manner, was precipitated into 
the very arms of the small woman, my tall hat— 
I’ve worn soft ones ever since—striking her full 
in the face and then bouncing off into the street. 
I regained my perpendicular in time to hear a 
half-distreesed, half-sharp little voice exclaim, 
‘Oh, my tooth!’ and see a pair of peculiar gray 
eyes raised reproachfully to my face, as a pair of 
woolen-gloved hands went up to a pair of charm- 
ing crimson lips. Before 1 could utter a word 
of apology and regret she had glided, slided, or 
skated away, and I stood looking like a fool, and 
wondering whether I'd better glide, slide, or skate 
after her, when I saw — glittering on the 
ice at my feet. I stooped and picked it up—a 
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fairy tooth! You needn’t look so horror-stricken, 
Earle; it wasn’t a real one, of course. 

“'Tisn’t likely I could have struck the young 
creature so violent a blow as to knock a tooth 
that had grown there out of her mouth without 
knocking her down. It was a false one, but the 
tiniest I had ever seen in my life, false or real. 
I looked at it a moment, put it irto my pocket- 
book, took my hat from an urchin who had been 
patiently holding it, and then, the absurdity of 
the thing striking me, I laughed loud and long, 
until the passers-by must have thought I had 
suddenly come into a large fortune. After I got 
through laughing, I recalled the face of the young 
girl, and the more my fancy painted it, the more 
charming it grew, until at last I had persuaded 
myself that if not the most beautiful, it was cer- 
tainly the most charming it had ever been my 
good fortune to gaze upon; and the first ques- 
tion—not a wise one, I saw when too late—that 
I asked Constance, when she came down into the 
parlor to receive me, was, 

“*Who is the small woman who left this house 
a short time ago—brown as a gypsy, dark arched 
eyebrows, nose retroussé, mouth like a baby’s, 
gray eyes, with a queer look in them, and woolen 
gloves ?” 

“*Pray how long did you look at her?’ said 
Constance. 

“*Two minutes,’ answered I. 

“*You saw a great deal in two minutes,’ she 
retorted, with a disagreeable laugh. ‘What a 
capital traveller and sight-seer you would make! 
You could rush through a gallery of paintings, 
for instance, and carry away as many in your 
mind’s eye as those unfortunates who, not pos- 
sessing your extraordinary talent—’ 

“*Don’t chaff, that’s a good child,’ I interrupt- 
ed. ‘Who is she” 

“She,” answered Constance, with a curl of her 

lip, ‘is a young person, one of my aunt Fidelia’s 
favorites—by-the-bye, J’°m not included among 
them,’ with a shrug of the shoulders and a gri- 
mace—‘ who comes here every afternoon, Sun- 
days excepted, to teach my little sisters their 
ABC's. And I think’ (narrowing her steel-blue 
eves and wrinkling her white forehead) ‘ she took 
a great liberty -when she left this house by the 
door sacred to the family and their friends, and 
a still greater when she stopped long enough in 
your way to have her photograph taken.’ 
" © Of course I said no more on the subject, but 
turned to some theme more congenial to the irate 
beauty, who, by-the-way, hadn’t raised herself in 
my estimation by her, to say the least of them, 
ill-natured remarks about the poor little daily 
governess. To tell the truth, old fellow, I'd been 
suspecting for some time that my ‘lily maid,’ as 
I used to call her in the first days of my spooney- 
ism, was not entirely free from blemish, and that 
only her hair, and not her heart, was bright and 
golden. 

“That night I dreamed an old and withered 
hag, quite in the style of the Macheth witches, 
came to my bedside, and, with many strange im- 
precations and much shaking of a bony fist, de- 
manded—a tooth. 

“*Tt is our queen’s,’ she said, ‘and woe to him 
who, having found it, refuses to restore it to its 
rightful owner.’ 

“*T don’t refuse to restore it to its rightful 
owner,’ I said, with firmness; ‘I will give it into 
the mouth—I mean the hands—of the queen her- 
self, no other.’ 

“<Dare you defy me?’ shrieked the hag. ‘Be- 
w-a-re!’ and growling like a young thunder-storm, 
she disappeared. 

“ Well, Sir, I did nothing but think about the 
brown-faced governess and the mite of a tooth 
all next day, and the next, and at last I deter- 
mined to find out where she lived and send it 
back to her—anonymously, of course. It was 
such a ridiculous thing for a man to carry around 
with him. If it had been a handkerchief, or a 
glove, or a ribbon, or a flower—but it wasn’t. 

“ How to find out where she lived became the 
question, solved for me by sheer good luck that 
very evenihg, when I went to call on Constance. 

“Miss Howard was not at home, but Mrs. Fair- 
man (Aunt Fidelia) was, and had a message for 
me. 

“<The very thing!’ I inwardly exulted, as I 
entered the room, with outward composure and 
dignity. You remember Aunt Fidelia ?” 

“A slim, keen, blue-eyed, rather dramatic old 
lady, with ‘no nonsense about her,’ and a very 
decided way of speaking ?” 

“The same. ‘Constance has gone skating,’ 
she. said. ‘Her orders are that you follow her. 
I suppose you'll obey them ?” 

“*Can’t I stop and rest a few moments ?’ 
asked I. 

“The old lady smiled. ‘I haven’t the slightest 
objection,’ she said; ‘on the contrary, I shall be 
glad to have you. I like you as well as I like 
any of them—perhaps a little better. Have you 
any news ?’ 

“My news was exhausted in five minutes, ap- 
parently not at all to the disapprobation of Aunt 
Fidelia, who, like most old ladies, delights much 
more in talking than in listening, and who in five 
minutes more (I never could tell how she got 
there, but it was through no questions of mine) 
began to hold forth on the subject above all 
others I would have chosen—the nursery gov- 
erness. 

“*Such a dear little thing!’ she said, ‘and so 
kind to her widowed mother !—a poor seamstress, 
unable on account of her delicate health to sew 
half the time. I can’t imagine what she would 
do if it were not for Daisy.’ And do you know, 
old fellow,” said Douglass, breaking off in his 
narrative to take a long whiff at his cigar, and 
send a fleecy ring floating upward, “that if I had 
been asked to choose a name for her, that’s the 
very name I'd have chosen—Daisy. A bright, 
sturdy, constant, frank-faced little flower, making 
pleasant the fields and meadows and road-sides. 
Are you smiling? Beg pardon—thought you 
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were; and I didn’t wonder at it. 
doing the poetical is rather rum. Let’s see— 
where was I? ‘The girl is the life and light of 
the humble place she calls her home, and to the 
eyes of her mother there is no sunshine like 
Daisy's smile,’ said Aunt Fidelia; ‘and apropos 
of that, let me tell you something odd that hap- 
pened to Miss Russel a couple of days ago—un- 
less you are sufficiently rested and wish to follow 
the skaters.’ 

“*T assure you, my dear madam, I am not suf- 
ficiently rested, and very much interested,’ I said 
‘Pray go on.’ 

“The old lady went on. ‘Daisy has the love- 
liest tiny teeth in the world, but unfortunately 
last week she broke one of the front ones 
Away goes the child to the dentist, and has 
what was left of it pulled out, and then home to 
her mother, and smiles. “Oh dear! oh dear!” 
cries the mother—who is, as I told you before, a 
weak, nervous thing—“ where is your tooth? and 


Bob Douglass 


where, oh! where, is your smile ?” 
tooth, Mr. Douglass, had taken Daisy's smile with 
it, and the poor girl didn’t look at all like Daisy 
So the modest little thing, who hadn’t given a 
thought to her looks herself, seeing her mother’s 
distress, went directly back to the dentist, and 
begged him to tell her what to do. “Have a 
false one in its place,” said he ; “ but it will take 
some time to get up a permanence, and you say 
you must have something immediately. The only 
thing we can do is to find a tooth and fasten it 
in with a bit of wax to serve as a temporary.” 

“ * Easier said than done, Mr. Douglass. It took 
a long while—a whole afternoon, in fact—to match 
Daisy's pretty teeth; but at last it was done, and 
the dear little daughter went home in the twilight, 
and smiled again at her contented mother. Well, 
a day or two after, going from here, some stupid 
man slips on the ice, falls violently against the 
child, his tall hat striking her straight in the 
mouth, and out flies the “temporary.” And now 
Mrs. Russel is pining for sunshine again.’ 

“*Who was the man ?’ I asked. 

“*Why, what a silly question!’ said Aunt Fi 
delia, sharply. ‘How should I know? And as 
for Daisy, her near-sighted eyes didn’t rest on him 
an instant, and she couldn’t tell him from Adam. 
So, poor thing, after all her trouble, she’s lost 
the tooth. Can’t get another, because she isn’t 
able to recompense the man for the time it would 
take to find one, and is obliged to go about with 
her mouth shut. You needn’t say how dreadful 
for a woman ; I'll say it for you.’ 

“*The mother is a seamstress,’ said I; ‘ per- 
haps my mother, who is kindness itself, could 
help her to some work which would pay her well. 
Can you give me her address ?” 

“*You’re a good boy,’ said the unsuspecting 
old soul; and scribbling it on one of her own 
cards, she gave ittome. ‘And now I think you'd 
better go. Good-night.’ 

“The next day after my highly satisfactory 
interview with Mrs. Fairman was St. Valentine’s 
Day, and what I considered a happy thought 
flashed into my mind, and I instantly proceeded 
to put it into execution. I bought a pretty little 
tortoise-shell box, laid the tooth in it on a bed of 
white cotton, in company with two or three small 
gold pieces to pay for the ‘permanence ;’ and 
wrapping the box in a sheet of rose-perfumed 
paper, on which I had written a verse or two— 
what a time I had trying to find rhymes to ‘mouth’ 
and ‘ tooth’ !—I sent it by one of our errand-boys, 
with strict injunctions not to answer any ques- 
tions, to the residence of Miss Daisy Russel. 
Judge of my astonishment when, in less than an 
hour, the box, minus the tooth, but still containing 
the coins, was returned to me, with a note writ- 
ten in a hand which betrayed extreme agitation, 
and which read thus: 

“*Miss Russel thanks Mr. Douglass for his 
kindness, and, while retaining her own property, 
begs to return the verses and other things sent 
by mistake.’ 

“Imagine my feelings, my dear fellow. No, 
you can’t imagine them; it’s impossible. My 
cheeks, man as I am, actually burned with morti- 
fication. I came near flinging the money, or ‘ the 
other things,’ as she called it, out of the window ; 
but, on second thoughts, pocketed it instead. 

“How in the world had she found me out? 
No doubt she knew, through the Howard chil- 
dren, there was such a person, but in what man- 
ner had she discovered that the sender of the 
valentine and Robert Douglass were identical ? 
What should I do to pacify the little gypsy ? how 
prove te her that what I had done had been done 
in thoughtless kindness? I made up my mind 
to call upon her. The affair could not be prop- 
erly explained by letter. Embarrassing as an in- 
terview might prove, I must face the situation 
like a gentleman. And in half an hour after the 
box was returned, I was ringing at the, door of 
the house where dwelt Miss Daisy Russel. She 
opened the door herself, and peered curiously at 
me with her lovely near-sighted eyes. It was ev- 
ident she didn’t know me by sight. 

“*T would like to speak to you a moment, Miss 
Russel,’ I said. ‘I am Robert Douglass.’ 

“ Her brown cheek flamed like an autumn leaf 

with the light of the setting sun on it. She an- 
swered not a word, but led the way into a pleas- 
ant but rather circumscribed sitting-room. 
_ “*T have come to beg your pardon,’ I began, 
as soon as the door closed behind us. ‘I had no 
intention of wounding you—God forbid! I knew 
you found it hard struggling in this cold world, 
that you had a dear mother almost dependent 
upon you’ (her face softened a shade when I 
spoke of her mother), ‘and I never dreamed—’ 

“* But the verses,’ she interrupted, raising her 
eyes and darting a look of reproach at me (by- 
the-bye, did I tell you she had forgotten to send 
them with the ‘ other things ?’), ‘and Miss How- 
ard? Oh, Mr. Douglass, it was cruel and unmanly 
of you!’ 

“*Miss Howard and I are not on as friendly 
terms as formerly,’ 1 answered; which was true, 
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as the count had made his appearance at the 
skating party. 

“* Still, Sir, I am only a poor teacher, and not 
in your circle at all, and they were too—too—’ 
And, by George! she burst into tears.” 

“Were they ‘too—too?’” asked Earle, with a 
smile 

“Oh, there was something about the happiness 
of the fairy tooth in being imprisoned in so love 
ly a prison as her fairy mouth, and some refer- 
ence to a kiss—that’s all 

“And quite enough,” said Earle, “taking into 
consideration that you had never been introduced 
to the young lady.” 

“ Well, Sir, when the little thing began to ery 
I thought I should go wild. ‘Miss Russel 
cried, You know that on 
St. Valentine’s Day people are privileged to a lit 
tle more—in fact, 


*‘do—do forgive me! 


a great deal more extravagant 
and poetical language than on other days. And, 
upon my word and honor, I respect and esteem 
you with all my heart, and have admired you ever 
since the day I first beheld you—the day I came 
near knox king you down , 

“ A smile beamed through her tears as she held 
out her hand and said,‘ That’s about thirty-six 
hours ago. But I'll detain you no longer, Mr 
Douglass. I believe you are sincere in what you 
say ‘ ; 

“* And you forgive me?’ I asked 

“*T forgive you. Good-by.’ 

**One moment more,’ 1 begged. ‘Pray tell 
me before we part how you discovered J wrote 
the valentine.’ 

“She looked at me in great surprise. ‘I have 
heard of you often from my pupils,’ she said, 
‘and one day when we were out walking they 
pointed out to me the house in which you live.’ 

“*Yes, my dear Miss Russel, but they knew 
nothing about the tooth, the box, or the verses.’ 

“ Still more surprised, she looked at me as she 
went to her desk and took from it the offending 
valentine, which in her anger and haste she had 
neglected to return, and handed it to me. 

“ By George! old fellow, in my absent-minded 
way, I'd signed my name to it. There it was, 
bold and free—little flourish at the end of the 
last ‘s,’ and all—‘ Yours to command, Robert 
Douglass.’ ” 

Earle burst out laughing. “Just what might 
have been « xpected of the be ry who came to school 
one morning with a tin pie-plate under his arm 
instead of his slate.” 

“So I did, by George! I'd nearly forgotten 


that,” said Douglass, joining in the laugh. Then 
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filled succeasiveiy the chairs of Cl 
and Systematic Th 
distinction 
Professor SMItH was best known to the public 
as an author, Fora number of years he was the 
editor of the American Presbyterian and Theoloci: 
al Review, now know: ’ 
terly and Prin 


urch History 


y, gulning in cach great 


ios 


as the Presbyterian Quar 


eton Review He made the Review 
especially remarkable for its full notices of for 
eign theological literature. He also translated 


several important German works, among which 
were Hacensacn’s History of Doctrines and 
GIESELER’S Church History He was a man of 
untiring industry, receptive mind, and, until dis 
abled by ill health, was always planning and ex 
eculing important literary undertakings 


A Convention of the laymen of the Church of 


the United Brethren has been recently held in 


Ohio, in order to urge the admission of lay dele 
gates to the General Conference and the Annual 
Conferences. The General Conference of 1873 
sanctioned lay delegation, and requested the 


1OF ) prepare a working plan. Owing toa 
difference of opinion upon legal points, the bish 
ops have failed to do this. The next General 
Conference meets this year The Convention 
adopted a memorial asking for immediate action 





The supporters of Christian missions wili miss, 


with deep regret, the counsels and labors of the 
late Mrs. Donemvus, who died, at an advanced 
age, in this city on January 29. She was the 
mother of Professor R. Oopex Doremvs, and 


was beloved not only at home, but in all lands 
where American Protestant missionaries have 
set up their homes. For many years she had 
devoted herself to the personal comfort of mis 
sionanes going to or returning from their flelds 
of labor, As founder of the Woman's Union 
Missionary Society, she led the way in the mis 
| sions to heathen women, which have become of 


throwing away the end of his cigar as the strains | 


of a waltz reached them, he added, “ There’s your 
dance.” 

“ But the end of the story ?” 

“ You've heard the first chapter. The second 
and last is a very short one. Perhaps, not being 
entirely bereft of brains, you may have discov- 
ered that I was half in love with Miss Russel when 
I went to offer her an apology for trying to be- 
friend her. Well, Sir, 1 came away wholly in love 
with her, and that in time she returned my pas- 
sion may be inferred from the fact that we were 
married three days ago, on the anniversary of the 
day I found the fairy tooth—fairy in more senses 
than one, for it certainly enchanted me, and led 
me by force of that enchantment to where happi- 
ness and— But don’t wait another moment, my 
dear fellow. Off to your waltz, and when it's over 
I'll introduce you to Mrs. Robert Douglass.” 


RELIGIOUS 


INTELLIGENCE, 
Calendar. 


FEBRUARY, 1877. 
Saturday, 24.—St. Matthias. 
Sunday, %.—Second Sunday in Lent. 





Boston has seen, has heard Mr. Moopy, and 
accepts him with hearty good-will. The same 
crowding of the Tabernacle, the same breathless 
listening to the evangelist’s speaking and his as- 
sociate’s singing, which have been marvelous 
features in their work in other cities, have been 
repeated in the chief city of New England. Mr 
Moopy's practical sense and perfect self-restraint 
will attract the New England people. The Con- 
gregationalist notes the fact that there is no cant 
in his preaching. The place provided for noon 
meetings has proved inadequate, and these have 
been carried to the Tabernacle. On Friday at 
noon the great building was crowded. Fridays 
are to be devoted to temperance. On Sunday, 
February 4, at 9 a.m., the sermon was to Sun 
day-school teachers; at 3 P.M. there was a ser- 
mon to women; and in the evening a sermon to 
men. During that day 15,000 persons attended 
the services. 





A eg pee Education Bill is now before 
the Ohio Legislature. 





The trustees of Dartmouth College have elect- 
ed Professor Samu. C. BARTLETT to the presi- 
dency, made vacant by the resignation of Rev. 
Dr. Asa D. Smita. The new president is a 
graduate of Durtmouth. 


The most important ecclesiastical question 
likely to come before the British Parliament 
is that of burials in the parish church-yards. Mr. 
OsBORNE MORGAN promises to introduce his bill 
of last year, The Bishop of Carlisle, in a recent 
pastoral to his clergy, admits the grievance of 
the Dissenters, but denies that it originated with 
the Church. The disposition of the English 
bishops is to make some concessions. 


Professor Henry B. Suita, of the Union The- 
ological Seminary, long known as one of the 
first of American scholars in theology and phi 
losophy, died, at his home in New York, Febru 
ary 7. He had reached the age of sixty-two 
years. For nearly ten years his health had been 
precarious. In the year 1868 he was compelled 
to go abroad for rest; and upon his return, in 
1870, he resumed: active duty in the seminary, 
but was never able after to do full work. He 


late years 60 important in the Christian world 
Her charity passed over denominational lines, 
and reached all classes and conditions of man 
kind. “ Whatsoever things are lovely and of 
good report,”’ she had part in them all Her 
delicate features, bent form, and slow step sug- 
gested weakness, but one could not converse 
with her without perceiving that there dwelt 
within a royal soul, whose utmost energies were 
devoted to the kingdom of Christ. 

We Protestants are sometimes asked to try to 
see the good that there is in Romanism; and 
Protestant writers have done justice to the piety 
of Pascat and Féne on, and have awarded their 
tribute of praise to the energy and organizing 
power of Loro.a. But if we may judge trom 
the Tablet, the Catholic press of this city can 
still tind pleasure in applying to the k anders of 


the Reformation the foulest epithets. The New 
York Tablet of February 10 opens an editorial 
thus: ** To-day we shall demonstrate that Mar 
| TIN LuTHER, by the doctrines which he taught 





and the principles he opagated, sought to de- 
grade the Christians of Europe to the low level 
of those base slaves and crawling imbeciles, the 
colored races of Western Asia: that be labored 
to defraud and disfranchise, dishonor and bru 
talize, one-half of the human race; that he was 
the worst man in Europe.” 

What do intelligent lay Catholics think of this 
sort of writing ? 





A Jesuit father, the Rev. J. Bawnow, in a re 
cent lecture delivered in Dublin, acknowledged 
that of fifteen millions of people of Lrish descent 
in the United States, only six millions were Cath 
olics. He attributed the falling away from the 
Church partly to mixed marriages and partly to 
common schools 

The English Congregational Year- Book for 
1877 reports the total number of churches of the 
denomination in Great Britain and the colonies 
to be 3845; the number of ministers and mis 
sionaries is 3205. ‘There are 430 students prepar 
ing for the ministry in the colleges and schools 
of Great Britain and the colonies, besides 500 
native students in the institutions in foreign 
lands sustained by the London Missionary Soci- 
ety A recent article by the Rev. R. W "Dat E, 
in the London Congregationalist, indicates that 
important changes of theological opinion have 
of late years taken place in the English Congre 
gational body. While certain great doctrines 
are firmly held, there is now no theological sys- 
tem accepted “in the sense in which Calvinism 
was the theological system of most of the Puri 
tans of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,” 
This statement does not appear to be disput d 





On Monday, January 22, the Rev. Antucr 
Toora, rector of St. James's, Hutcham, was com 
mitted to the Horsemonger Lane Jail. No at 
tempt was made by him to evade the service of 
the sheriff's writ. He went to Tunbridge Wells 
for a few days, but returned to the house of a 
friend living near the jail, where he gave him- 
selfup. The imprisonment is, of course, of the 
mildest kind, but it excites the sympathy of his 
friends. A curate has been placed in charge of 
the parish by the Bishop of Rochester. To avoid 
an unseemly disturbance, the curate ordered the 
church to be closed on Sunday, January 21. On 
the Saturday night preceding, policemen were 
stationed about the building. About five o'clock 
on Sunday morning a company of ladies and 
gentiemen, with the two church-wardens, came 
to the church door, demanded admittance, and 
were refused by the officers. ‘ Suppose we push 
you aside from the door?’ was the question ask- 
ed of tie chief of the “T shall at once 
take you into custody,’’ was the prompt answer 
Upon hearing this, the ritualistic company re- 
tired. 

A meeting of the “ English Church Union” 
has been held, at which were present Archdea 
cons Denison and MacponaLp, Canon Carter, 
Drs. LirrLepace and West, and other members 
of note. Dr. Pusey was not present, but signi 
fied his concurrence in the proceedings. Among 
the resolutions adopted was this: “That any 
court which is bound to frame its decisions in 
accordance with the judgments of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, or any other 
secular court, does not possess any spiritual au- 
thority with respect to such decisions, That a 
suspension @ sacris being a purely spiritual act, 
the English Church Union is pre pared to sup- 
port any priest not guilty of a moral or canon- 
ical offense who refuses to recognize a suspension 
issued by such a court.”” Money was raised at 
the meeting for the aid of Mr. Toorn. 
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THEY DO EACH OTHER HONOR. 


Mr. ***** (the Most Ancient Fraud). “Your fame has reached beyond this cold world, and I have come to ask you to defend Me.” 








1877. 








Fepruary 24, 1877.] 








THE DARDANELLES. 


Tue strait of the Dardanelles, which joins the 
Archipelago to the Sea of Marmora, is about forty- 
five miles in length. It probably derives its name 
from the ancient city of Dardanus, on the eastern 
shore. Four strong castles or forts, called by the 
name of the strait, two on each shore, command 
the access to Constantinople from the Mediter- 
ranean; but in several instances ships of war 
have succeeded in running past their batteries 
without receiving serious injury. The two castles 
situated on opposite shores, at the entrance from 
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THE CASTLE OF EUROPE, DARDANELLES 


the Archipelago, were built in 1659 by Momam- 
uep IV., to secure his fleet against the Venetians, 
who used to attack it within sight of the older 
castles. The former are still in good repair, but 
the width of the channel, which is here nearly 
five miles across, renders them inefficient against 
the swift steam-ships of modern naval warfare. 
The two ancient castles, represented on this 
page, command the strait at a point where it is 
only eight hundred yards across, and where the 
passage may be barred by chains. On both sides 
the principal defenses are strong shore batteries, 
for the castles themselves would topple over like 





a pile of loose bricks under the fire of modern | 


artillery. These batteries contain guns of the 
largest caltbre and the most modern construction 
On the Asiatic side a wretched town stretches 
away from the old castle, and to the north of it 
a low strip of land projects into the sea. This is 
supposed to be the site of the ancient Abydos 
A similar point runs out from the European shor 
opposite. Here it is thought that Xerxes built 
his famous bridge connecting the two continents 
It was at this point that ALExanper the Great 
into Asia. Here also Leanper 
across the strait from Abydos to Sestos to visit 


crossed swam 





THE CASTLE OF ASIA, DARDANELLES. 
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Heno. In 1357 Soryman crossed with his army 
at this point, and for the second time planted the 
crescent on European soil 

It was always the traditional policy of the Turk 
ish government to allow no foreign vessel of war 
to pass the Dardanelles. This policy was tacitly 
recognized by Europe, formally acknowledged in 
1841, and re-affirmed by the Treaty of Paris in 
An officer of the United States navy was 
the first to disregard it. In November, 1858, the 
commander of the United States frigate Wabash, 
holding that his government, not being a party 
to the Treaty of Paris, was not bound by its stip- 


1856 

















ulations, passed the Dardanelles and anchored 
his ship- at Constantinople. The Turkish gov- 
ernment did not see fit to dispute his position, 
and received him in a friendly manner. This re- 
strictive clause of the treaty was abrogated in 
1870, and the navigation of the strait is now free 
to all. 


SKATING IN CENTRAL PARK. 


On page 145 will be found a companion pic- 
ture to the one given in our last week’s issue, 
which represented a party of boys and girls coast- 
ing down a country hill-side. Our artist this 
week shows a skating party on one of the Cen- 
tral Park lakes, as charming a spot for this ex- 
hilarating recreation as any city affords. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of people have taken advan- 
tage of the fine condition of the ice this winter, 
and the lakes have been constantly the resort of 
gay and festive parties, There is larger freedom 
on country lakes and rivers, but there the ice is 
not so well cared for, and a heavy fall of snow 
generally puts an end to the sport, except in 
places where the wind may sweep a clear track. 


Buryetr’s Cocoaine, for promoting the growth 
of and beautifying the Hair, and rendering it 
dark and glossy. The Cocoatve holds, in a 
liquid form, a large proportion of deodorized 
Cocoaxct Om, prepared expressly for this pur- 
pose. No other compound possesses the pecul- 
iar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair.—{ Com. } 


HOW MANY 


Particularly those of sedentary habits, are con- 
stantly suffering from the effects of Indigestion 
and Dyspepsia, which they allow to go on un- 
checked until they are prostrated by a fatal at- 
tack of bilious or typhoid fever. To all desiring 
a speedy cure for Indigestion and Biliousness we 
can recommend that sovereign remedy, ScHENCK's 
Manprake Pitts. A trial will demonstrate the 
excellent remedial qualities of this great medi- 
cine. Sold by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 


PERSONS, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
unexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearis, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice, 
Sold by Druggists every where. 








A beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely illustrated, and con- 
taining an elegant colored Flower Pilate with the first 
number. Price only 25 cents for the year. The first No 
for 1577 just issued in German and En 


Vick’s Flower & 
par er 5 Cents; with vn 


Vegetable ‘Garden, in 
gant cloth covers $1 oo. 

le » Illustrations, only 2 cents. 
Address j aM S < ICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 


A LUCRATIVE BUSINESS. 


(7 WE WANT 500 MORE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINE ACENTS, AND 500 
MEN OF ENERGY AND ABILITY TO LEARN 
THE BUSINESS OF SELLING SEWING MA- 
CHINES. COMPENSATION LIBERAL, BUT 
VARYING ACCORDING TO ABILITY, CHAR- 
ACTER AND QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 
ACENT. FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 





Wilson Sewing Machine Co., Chicago, 


827 &' 829 Broadway, New York, or New Oneans, <4 


F. J. 
) 


KALDENBERG, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
MBERSC HAUM PIPES, 
r-Holder 
Ww weiss and Retail. Received First 

Prize at the Centennial 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
S117 Fulton St, ln 7 
STORES: ; § Astor House °B'wax),f New York. 


{{) ROSES MAILED FREE Fon $/ 


Splendid assortment of Plants sent safely 
by express or mail, any distance. Satis- 
faction guarantee “4, Bend 3 cent stamp 
for catalogue. Address, 
R. C, HANFORD & SON, 
Columbus ik arsery, Colu us, Ohio. 


AMAN | 
OF A THOUSAND. 


Having discovered, in a <= oped which might be 
considered alwost providential, a positive cure for 
Consumption and all Lung C Somplaints, I feel it my 
duty to make it known in a practical manner by 
furnishing a sample bottle, free of charge, to all suf- 
ferera, my only hope of remuneration being that the 
medicine will perform all Iclaim for it. The ingredi- 
ents are of the choicest herbal products and perfectly 
safe; will be sent free to all. Address at once, 

Dr. 0. PHELPS BROWN, 
21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
Mannfacturer of 


‘ a] Al 
c. STEHR, Meerschaum 


Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
Medal awarded at Ce nite nnial, 1876. 























$5 to $2 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 
free. Stinson & Co.,Portland,Maine. 
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GOSS. A™ ER 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


Get the Genuine ! Beware of Worth- 
less Imitationa! Ask for the Gos- 
samer Waterproof Garinents, and 
8 see for yourself that our trade- 
mark, “ Gossamer WaTrRPROOF, 
MANUFAOTURED bY Gossamen Rus- 
wer CLoruine Co., Bosrox,” is 
stamped on the loop of the gar- 
ment. None are genuine without 
they are so stamped. Our garments 
never under any exposure,to either 

: cold or warm weather, adhere to- 
gether, ¢ or grow soft and worthless. No Lady or Gen- 
tleman should be without one of our Rubber Garments. 
Weigh from 9 to 16 ounces, can be easily carried in the 
poc ket. Send for [lustrated circular. GOSSAMER 
RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 289 Devonshire St. »Boston, 


FL 


8 for $1; 
I3for $2 ‘Send for 
ew Cafa 
(fooRRe SHO et & THOMAS, 





Strong Plants delivered free of cost safely 
per mail at your door. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. Splen- 

did assortment of 

ROSES 


‘Nurseries, West Chester, Pa 





They have no equal,are air-tight and indestructible,pre- 
serving the body for years, and protecting it from ver- 
min, re ptiles, or body-snatching. Their use prevents the 
spread of Contagious Diseases at Funerals or elsewhere. 
Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets are made in all 
sizes, from the cheapest to the most expensive. 
Sold by all first-class Undertakers and Sextons. 


RAYMOND MANUFACTURING CO., N. ¥. 


OSES iHSPECIALTY 


Strong Pot Koses,your 
choice, all labeled. sent safely by mail. 5 for $15 
12 for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for$5. 10c. 
additional on the dollar gets a Magnificent 
Premium Rose. See OUR NEW GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE, and select for yourself. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Largest Rose-Grow- 
ers in America, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


EDICINE 
RENDERED 
USELESS, 


ULVERMACHER’S ELECTRO-GALVANIC CHAIN 
Belts and Bands are indorsed by the most eminent 

Physicians of Europe and America. 

For the Self-cure of Rheumatism, ts 
sia, Constipation, Spinal Disease, 
lepsy, Female Complaints, Diseases Of 

He: line, Nervous and 

Debility, Neuralgic, Gouty, or 

Sciatic Aches & Pains, and other Chronic 

Diseases of the Head. Chest, Liver, Stom- 

ack, Kidneys ond Blood. 








ilvermacher’s Be Bands, ete ppecsives the only 
award of merit for “bk tric liances at the gr 
qward of merit for, blectric’ Applia 
may be relied on as the most valuable 
effective curative means known t » medical sc ience 





a® Avoid bogus Belts, Bands, &c. 
S82” Palvermacher’s alone are grantee. 


| PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO. 


vadway, N Ciunati, O, 


POLLAK & Cc 0... 


Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pipes 
and Holders. Repairing, Boiling, &c. 
Wholesale and Ketall. 
27 John St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5009, 
SEND FOR CIRCUL AR. 





‘Allen’s Planet anet Jr. Silver Medal, 


oes have received 






needs a copy of our full descriptive Price 
List, and we want an Agent, or Club 
in every Town. 8S. L. ALLEN & CO.,, 
119 So. éth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MERRY. S* 







ceipt of 25 cts. 
This is one of the 
largest CATALOGUES 
published, contains 
about 250 pages, over 


600 fine engravings, two 
elegant colored plates, and 






gives full descriptions, prices 
and directions for planting 
over 1200 varieties of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, Bedding Plants, 
Roses, &c., and is invaluable to 
Farmer, Gardener & Florist. Address, 


D.M. FERRY & C0., Detroit, Mich. 






















"Young America Press Co. 
53 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, | 
the collet heurere @ country io . 
cheapest and best hand ‘and 
self-inking printing presses. 
new eel 





Our new ee # are achnowletped the b 
We good press for TWO DOLLARS, and « 
miniature pratiog ofi-e, trie te for FIVE 


DOLL 4 
Circalare free. Specimen Beok of Type, Cuts, &c. ten cents. 


Breech-Loading Rifle, $7. 50. 







Revolvers, 7-Shot, $3 00. English 
Double Shot-Gun, $12 00. Send for Circular. 


HOMER FISHER, 260 0 Broadway, N. Y. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 
es) 





"pay theSELF- INK INGC olumbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe 
work of a $250 press. 4x6,$14; 5x7 i, 
$27 ; 6x9, $37; 5x12,$60. Good Card 
Press, type, roller, ink, &c.,$5. Send 
stamp for catalogue to Curtis & Mit- 
o* Type Founders, No. 21 Brattle 
-» Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


containing 192 
Gy ages on 
SEEDS 


FADREER, 


SEEDSMAN AND FLORIST, 
PHILADA. 





ENTENWIAL 


Sties ead’ (1 iDES LOW, 
4 Milgtcfawr eR 8S2Xoue Fee 


HEO.J.HARBACH 4” pac ADELPHIA.PA 











SMOKY and defective drafts cured,fuel saved, 

ih j 

‘ "mug >and heat increased with the Spira 
C HIMN EY S} Draft. Send stamp for circular to 

HENRY COLFORD, 726 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 


9 LETTE R-PRESS COPIES on Letter 
paper. Epison’s Dupicatine Lyx, 50c. per Bottle. 
Jounson’s Rissow Mvottaer, 15c. per Box. 
RDER of Stationers or American Novelty Cos N.Y. 


The PERFORMING SKELETON, 
14 inches in height. It will dance in perfect 
time to any tune ; falls down, rises, walks, 
ows, dc. &c., as ‘requested, seemingly en- 
dowed with life ; defying detection, it never 
fails to delight, astonish, and produce a 
sensation, Price reduced to 15 cts. 
2 for 25 cts. Mailed, post Rostaee. Address 
EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY Q 39 
Ann St., New York, Dox 461 





Pp ATENT WIRE SIGNS, with cresting finish, 
for Roots of Buildings. Wire Banner Signs, with 
Patent Metallic Frames, adapted for all business pur- 
poses. Durable, Attractive, and Economical. Send for 
circular. UPHAM & CO., 250 c anal St., N. ¥. 


Agents w anted. Outfit and 


| 
a day at home 
’ S l 2 terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


A NEW YEAR’S CIFT 
ae 


A $5 NEW YEAR’S GIFT 


GIVEN 


To Every Reader of This Paper ! 


Consisting of the beautiful and valuable Steel Engraving, entitled 


“CHRIST zzz TEMPLE!” 


In an American edition, issned by W. W. Bostwick & Co., Publishers, 177 and 179 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O., and furnished to every 


READER OF THIS PAPER FREE. 


The retail price of the English edition of this Engraving is $2.00 PER COPY. 


AWAY! 


id1D S.YV3EA MAN V 


It illustrates one of the most remarkable incidents in the life time of our Savior, 


The subject is taken from Luke, 


Second Chapter, 46, 47, 48, 49, and 50th Verses, 


Its size is three feet long and two feet wide, and has over 


30 FIGURES REPRESENTED. 


it is the best Premium ever given away. W. W. Bostwick & Co. will supply 
every Reader of this paper with the valuable and appropriate Engraving of “ Christ 


in the Temple” as a New Vear’s Gift. 


Readers will therefore please cut out the following Certificate and send it to 


AW. W. Bostwick & Co. 


mounting the Engraving. 


Cut Out this Readers’ Certificate. It is worth $5.00. 


Publishers, 177 and 179 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
for redemption, together with 25 ‘cents to pay for postage, wrapping, roller, ‘and 





at once, stating name in 
orders to 





On receipt of this Certificate, together with 25 ie to pay for postage, 
roller, wrapping, and mounting, we will send the beautiful Engraving, 
three feet long and two feet wide, entitled 

“CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE.” 
To every Reader of inis feeers, & wy, pee. postpaid. 


W. W. Boor ICK 
1 


Send for Engravin 
dress, county, and State, Address a 
CO!, PUBLISHERS, 

77 &179 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


i419 S.UV3A MAN V 








SS Readers of this paper will be allowed this New Vear’s Premium Gift, and 
iy orders must be accompanied with above Certificate, which be sure to cut out 


and send with directions for mailing to 


W. W. BOSTWICK & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


(77 and 





179 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


A NEW YEAR'S CIFT 
COPYRIGHT SECURED 











Rogers’ Statuary 


$10 and upward. 


‘WEIGHING THE BABY.’ 
A New Group. 
Price $15. 


Tilustrated Catalogues can 
be had on applic:Bion, or 
mailed, by inclosing 10c. to 
: JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, 

Cor, 24th St., N. Y. 


PRACTICAL COOKING 


AND 


DINNER GIVING. 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. A Treatise 
containing Practical Instructions in Cooking; in 
the Combination and Serving of Dishes; and 
in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at 
Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By Mrs. Mary 
F. Henperson. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Contains every thing that even the most rigidly 

exacting of eaters could ask his cook to know; 

and which is, therefore, just the volume to be used 

by persons who have to do their own cooking. ** * 

Is something more than a volume on cookery, 

important though cookery is, and ever must be. 

Not only is it a work for those who eat to live, but it 

has the highest claims on those who live to eat, a 

smaller but wise class, and possessed of immense in- 

fluence. There is nothing neglected, but every thing 
is done that can be required of the fullest profession- 
al and professorial ski)!, and well done, too—done to 

a turn. These pages fortify the intelligent mind, 

andenlighten the mind that is ignorant. — Boston 

Traveller. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tz” Harrre & Broruers will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


RINTING] <2CT OR! 
ePPReSssEsS g Bast-inkers, #3 to $20, 


Large Iibestentes Catalogue forll Self-Inke @6 te 8850. 
2 stampe, J.COOK & Cco., Mfr's, W est Meriden, Conn. 


n w's | \THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
~ BARLOW'S D. Ss. WILTBERGER, 
-roprietor, 








Imitation Gold Watches 
15. $20 and $25each. Chains 

$2 to $12, to match. Jeweiry oftne same. 
Seot ©.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated C ireular COLLING MeTaL WaTcu 
VacTory, 335 Broadway, NewYork. Box 3696 


‘RARE AND FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


Address F. KEPPEL, 66 Beekman Street, New York, 
3 NEW Novelties Just Out. One 


Loo Agent « only in each Town. Terms and 


Territory free. M’F’G CO., 2 Clinton Place, New York. 


pH CANE INS, cath hae Bo. 


pg Young America ats & self-inkers are the Nest 4 
business. Send 2 stamps for Complete C a 
ass. 


D.W.WATSON 73 Cornhill Boston 


NEW. DEPARTURE. PMs? 


saat Hotel an spores pal 
ww Ai RANT &0 wt of ENVEL 
aol PAPER, 2.4. Sosde Meas St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


102 95 a day sure made by Agents selling 
- Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
es & Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 
worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85c. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1580. 
6; by Mail, $6 15. 
lamp Lounge Co., 
Norw alk, Conn. 


























FUME SHELLS, warranted sea ‘shella. 
A charming novelty. Sam rle 25c. Circulars 
fre. G. MI. SAVAGE, Detroit, Mich. 








81 5050" Stove, e, Nursery Lamp, Night Lamp, ‘and 
OV Hane Lamp combined. Sent on receipt of price. 
Agents wanted. ATNA HEATER CO., Detroit, ich. 


TIT) Salesmen tosell light Hardware todeal- 
WANTED ers. No Peppiine. Salary, $1200 a year. 
Hotel and traveling expenses paid. Ad- 
dress | DEFIANCE M'F'G’ CO., Chicago, Ill. 
h; » THE LITERARY ALBUM, a weekly story paper, 3 





months, 25c. ; 6 mo. (chromo, “ Floral Cross,”) 50c. 

Sample and Chromo, 10c. Agents, a $10,000 house 

free! Mention this paper. Box 1526, Boston, Mass. 
write for extra terms on 


weom | nA 
AGENT New. Illus. Bible for the 
w__.. ~ ¥ new pian). _o. Ww. GRAY & SON, Phila. 
Each week to o Agents. Goods Staple. 10,000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Par- 
ticulars free. J.Wozrru & Co.,St. Louis, Mo. 





350 A MON 'TH.—Agents wanted. 36 Best 
Ss selling articles in the world. One ane 
free. _Add ress J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mic 


WATCHES, Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agenta. 
For terms, address COULTER & CO.,C hicago. 





ANTED! SALESMEN at asalary of @120v a 

year to is and sell goods to Dealers. =? 
PEDDLING. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
Address, Mon:ron Masvractroagise Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





my 13 New Articles. Samples tree’ Ad- 


S54) 37 Made by 17 Agents in January, ” T,with 
A) (i= Cc. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 





a5 Fancy Cards, 16 styles, with name, 10c. ; pot: 
o paid. J. B. HU STED, Nassau,'Renns. Co, 


. y Samples FR 
$5532 $77 $ OVICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


66: a week in your own town. Terme and $5 outfit 
$ free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


20 BEST THING FOR AGENTS. 
$ for $2. J. Latnam & Co.,419 Wash'n St., Boston, 


YNCLOSE st’mp to Dr. Dodge,McLean's BI’ k,St. Loy is, 
“4 Mo., for Cardiac Articles as published in Chr. Tires, 


95 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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STATEMENT OF THE MUTUAL CIFE INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. | 


oo -——_- 7." 


EK. S. WINSTON, President. 


For the Year ending December 31, 1876. 


ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 











No Ann. Payments. No Aun. Parwents 

In force Jan. 1st, 1876. ....... 6+. +0000 venabaneedéwpasun evgsence ooo & $27,965 72 In force Jan. 1st, 18TT ’ 52 $26,098 
Add Premium Annuities. gee - shdccocsesusebensescteve ‘ 6,480 79 Add Premium Annuities 6,398 46 
Teeued..... 22.0 cececcecscceecercecececess eecees sovecccceee coves , 5 1,381 36 Terminated 4 9 9'29% 68 
60 $35,827 87 oo $ ~ BT 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


No 











N Amoun 
In force, Jan. ist, 1876...........++++- pietnt otpintocepeceuahateet bes -++ 92,393 In force, Jan. 1, 1877 . 92.12 $301 ,278,037 
New Risks ...... p Sees Sereeeeroeoooeascooce esecotecnent od agusienaee 9,344 (erminated.... a 9612 906'877 
401,787 $337,154,914 101,737 $337 154,914 
Note The amount of terminated Polices is larger than usual. The increase was, in a great measure, caused by the pure hase of unmatured Endowments, either paid up or due in less than five ye are, which were dis- 





counted at seven per cent. — anne 


Dr. ee | REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 





To Balance from last account...... By paid Death and Endowment Claims fv 
* Preminoms receive ope siwes wonee a ‘ Annuities nea 49 
* Interest and Rents. ..........s-seececseceeccceeeeeees “ « Dividends 34 

. * Surrendered Policies and Additions 5 2 
= Commissions (payment of Current and extinguishment of future 676,967 49 
“ ™ Contingent Guarantee account 56,160 55 


“ “ Expenses and Taxes. . 
Balance to New Account o° 79,526,900 ST 


$95,429,887 12 $95,429,887 12 





Dr, — BALANCE SHEET. Gr. 











To Reserve at four per cent ° eovcee , cecccocsescececnceses $77,502,062 00 By Mortgages on Real Estate $60,856,200 18 
Claims by Death, not yet due... cesnes oqsadacécassebageede United States and State Bonds, & - 

“ Premiums paid in advance " . snob ekbonensatanest ‘ 43 Real Estate 
* Contingent Guarantee Fund...... seccceeesecee éacesnoesedé rrr ‘ 59 Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest 
“ Surplus for Division. .............ssceceeenceeceeerers coos , eos 3,565,161 57 Interest accrued 

“ Premiums deferred quarterly and and semi-annual 

“ Premiums in traneit, principally for December 

Balances due by Agents. . nA 

$52,360,158 59 $82,360,188 59 





Premiums deferred and in transit in the foregoing Balance Sheet have been subjected to a deduction of twenty-five per cent. by the Insurance Department, for the estimated cost of collecting the same. See Official Report below. 
Norsg.—If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus is $10,262,579.44. 
From the Surplus for Division, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend wll be apportioned to each Policy which shall be in force at its anniversary in 1877 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the saime correct WM. J. EASTON, Auditor 
January 17, 1877. _—_— — ——_ 
Nors.—By act of the Trustees, the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand insured lives. 
TRUSTEES. 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, LUCIUS ROBINSON, GEORGE 8. COR, | OLIVER H. PALMER, | GEO. C. RICHARDSON, OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
JOHN V. L. PRUYN | W. SMITH BROWN, WM. M. VERMILYE, | HENRY E. DAVIES, | ALEX. H. RICE, THOMAS DICKSON 
RK. H. McCURDY, | WILLIAM H. POPHAM, JOHN E. DEVELIN, } RICHD. A. MoCURDY, | W. F. BABCOCK, HENRY W. SMITH, 
WILLIAM BETTS, | SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, MARTIN BATES, FRANCIS SKIDDY, R. RATCHFORD STARR, JOHN H. SHERWOOD, 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, | HENRY A. SMYTHE, | WM. A. HAINES JAMES C. HOLDEN, FREDERICK H. COSSITT, EGISTO P. FABBRI 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, | WILLIAM E. DODGE, | SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, HERMAN C. VON POST, LEWIS MAY, GEORGE H. ANDREWS 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 2a Vice-President. ISAAC F. LLOYD, Secretary. Ga. 8. WINSTON, M.D., } 
WwW. H. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. Oo. H. PALMER, Solicitor. W.R. GILLETTE, M.D.,5 Medical Examiners. 


To tue Tevetrees or tue Mutvar Lire Insvnanoe Company or New York: 


The undersigned, the Annual Committee appointed pursuant to the By-Laws of the Company, on the 20th day of December, 1876, to examine at the al year the accounts and assets of the Company, 








Respectfully Report, That they have carefully examined all the assets, investments, and securities of the Company, and find—That it had on the 1877, cke in the form of Bonds of the Uni*ed States, 
and of New York and other cities, amounting in par value to $12,063,550, and in market value to $12,673,569.33, and that this latter sum is immediate ivailable in cas Phat of these securities $7,478,559 are in 
United States registered bonds, and $4,590,000 chiefly in city bonds. They are all specified in the accompanying schedule; are all genuine, and, in th mittee, are a dicious and perfectly secur vestments 

The Committee further report, That on January 1, 1877, the Company had invested in Bond and Mortgage upon real estate in fee, which ip of each investment to be worth, at least, twice the amount 
loaned, the sum of $60,856,200.18. The Committee have examined each Bond and Mortgage, and find the same correct, as stated on the b e Committee find that the interest on these bonds has been 
paid with great punctuality, and that the arrears of interest for the last six months are only a very smal] per centage on the amount due 

In addition to the security of the land covered by the Mortgages, the Company holds insurance on the buildings thereon, as collateral, in solvent and responsible Fire Insurance Companies, amounting to the sum of $34,000,000, 

The Committee further report, That the Company now owns property formerly pledged to it in Bonds and Mortgages to the extent of $835,893.97, that this is the total amount of all property parchased by it since its organiz- 
ation on Foreclosures, and held by it at the close of the last fiscal year; and the Committee believe that this property will be sold without incurring any considerable deficit. This sam bears a small ratio to the total amount 


of the Company's assets, being about one (.01015) per cent. thereof. 
In addition to this Real Estate, the Company owns, for the transaction of its business in the cities of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, valuable real estate costing the sum of $3,410,451.48. The building in New York 
pays 8 per cent. on its cost, charging a fair rent for the part occupied by the Company. That in Boston is incomplete, and that in Philadelphia bas recently been finished 
The Committee have ascertained that the cash on hand on the Ist day of January, 1877, was $2,183,001.73. This sum, added to the securities immediately convertible into cash, makes a total of cash 
$14,856,571.06 immediately available. 






We have ascertained that the expenses of the Company for acquiring its business are nearly a quarter of one per cent. upon the sum insured; and the expense of conducting the business, which ft les expenses of 
every kind, except claims by death, is leas than one quarter of one per cent. on the same (.2191), which, in all, is less than one half of one per cent. upon the sum insured (.4424), and is six and seven tenths (6.701) per cent. upon 
the income of the year. 

While the Committee were making investigation, the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, with his Deputy, Assistants, and Experts, was also engaged in examining the affaire of the Company, as required by . 
He is still at wotk, examining not only jnto the liabilities of the Company, but likewise into the mathematical principles upon which its business is conducted and its liabilities are determined. This examination will be ther- 
ough and exhaustive, and its results presented in a report which will be published in due time, and to which the Committee refer. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. (Signed) HENRY E. DAVIES. SAMUEL M. CORNELL H. C. VON POST 

Dated January 17th, 1877. GEO. 8. COE. WM. H. POPHAM, GEO. H. ANDREWS. 


—-—- oo 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


The Report of the Examination by the Insurance Department. 

To tne Eprrors or tne Eventne Jovrnar: = Atoany, Feorvary 2d, 1877. 

GentLemen—Having caused a thorough personal examination to be made of the condition and affairs of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York during the month of January, by Hon. John A. McCall, Jr., Deputy 
Superintendent, in which examination the Acting Superintendent has also personally participated, 1 deem it for the public interests that the result of said investigation should be published. 

I therefore enclose the same for publication. Yours, very respectfully, WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent. 
Hon. Witttam Suytu, Acting Superintendent New York Insurance Department: Acuany, Fewrnvany 1, 1877 

In accordance with instructions received from you under appoiptment No. 368, I report the completion of the examination into the affairs of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 

Made at a time when the annual investigation by the Trustees—as called for by the Company's charter —was in progress, the work was considerably facilitated by each department representative acting with one of the said 
trustees, thus giving a double force, with a check that was invaluable as to the correctness of the labor performed. 

The valuations of the Policies in force have been made in the department under the supervision of Mr. D. H. Keefer, our Actuary, and have occupied his attention with that of the rest of our actuarial force not engaged in New York. 

The investments of the Company, with other admissible assete, make a total of $82,076,706.8T. 

That the Company has been successfully managed is every where conceded ; and it is very necessary that the custodians of this sacred trust fund should be men eminently competent to guard zealously the moneys that in 
the future afford the protection guaranteed by contracts with the holders of ninety-two thousand one hundred and twenty-five policies. 

The Company does not need any other endorsement by the Department than is shown in the assets and liabilities enumerated below, exhibiting a surplus, as regards policy-holders, of $10,262,879.44 

A schedule giving in detail the information necessary for valuations of property, verification of title, &c., of each of the seven thousand one hundred and fifty-six (7,156) mortgages, has been compiled, and with a list of un- 
collected and deferred premiums is now on file in the department. The following was the condition of the Company on December 81st, 1876 














ASSETS. 

Real Estate... Feeedécd, Sdvereceooreseensonacecesous Sovnece ‘ covgencevecsosd : . he posae oc ° : we ovcevcssecene ; eneceeces pees : $4,246,245 40 

ee I I, ond ccccckngseds ccsvaven sondséccowese inaenbin paige mame neebawenutil see satbhossdaias pea ek eqncesounn 60,856,200 18 
Stocks an : Bonds Par value. 
U. 8. bonds, registered... . ebiinean abeixtee » , ; . : : bée ‘ - _ $7,473,550 
New York City bonds, registered. . one apaneainsnes da ; : ° ; . evec one 2,405,000 
Boston Water bonds, registered........ ... ae ; i - ; Seeds sous 500,000 

Providence, R. 1, bonds, registered psswecasthaoongacnns peee wees oe ‘ 500,000 500 00 

Cherry Valley Town bonds............ a ee sbus > os absovewee acces ° 60,000 
City of Yonkers bonds............ jeevecahsaveneots o6seussee ‘ : ° , peeve o ; 118,000 
Buffalo City bonds ...... O60cnns ave seceneseces sion . ‘ ‘ : , ' ne nein 140,500 
Elmira City bonds ere ae : ore bos sone e ° eee , . ; mave 56,000 
SEE ocesaseece . eee ° , -_ 215,000 
San Francisco bonds........... Sons RaGdeceseses coauneses ees scsenees ‘ os covcsees enue 90 ebeccecccoceses pes . 590,000 
Union Co., N. J., DOMES, ........ccccccccscccces ouaswecuiocssuetncongeaneucds sahdnbatsins — edndicvosccacogans cannes padoosengabeséoste Seabkeyece 14,000 
So es . enecsmshettsinndenenbathedesne - wchakdonsdeeasbaba cadeaweavbnsansdotenanoend sae ie ‘ 1,500 
$12,063,550 

8 

Seth Sin Re NE CHE CRI ow astdes cvcesenccccccscecsvescesnqnecessse cteans even sebacess cessorsneceapeve soap oedbeatabboddposdidhbobeteousieenzensuedsucenssuaeane 73 

| Nees apes £8bUS ede nbbvdendboeseede doses l 24 16 

Net uncollected and deferred premiums. spe odbesbadatoe Venesereceseenedoese nace 006ben Se cesumeendnes eeedetsseosocdbones 190,396 U7 

Total admitted assets.............. veaonneennese pscoctecsecesseusoevcessoeusiiinsess oe ined etoncnsesbecsnsocesenequabbresseagancte ivenneneennenanannes - $92,076,706 87 


Net valne of outstanding policies and additions....................cceeeeeeeees 
SSRs ROOD SNS FS Ge GS SE Goce ccecscccsccccccsccsccces cooscvescceesceccvessescecsconecccnoceocesesecoscoescoceooses 
POC CIEE Bs GOINGS oe dice cccsvensbaedbcsssésscnccscccessowoccesct 





$71,813,827 43 
10,262,879 44 


$82,076,706 87 


: Total liabilities 
Surplus as regards policy holders....... 








Aggregate............ pcasboonssneased 


All of which is respectfully submitted JOHN A. MoCALL, Ju, Deputy Superintendent. 
The Superintendent in person was present during the examination of the United States securities, bonds and mortgages, and other stocks and bonds, owned by the Company. »nd took part in said examination. He de- 
sires to join with his Deputy in assuring the public that the system of management and accuracy of detail, as well as the checks and individual responsibilities imposed on each per-va who bas any thing to do with the loaning 
or investing the funds of the Company, command his most hearty approval. The President and all other officers of the Company were most prompt and courteous in affording every information ; while so perfect is the organ- 
ization of each department that any special item required was at once furnished with all its necessary and satistactory vouchers. This will account for the fact that a corporation of such vast magnitude and importance could 
fully and satisfactorily examined in a few weeks, which, under ordinary circumstances, would have required as many months, WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent. 
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THIS TERRIBLE SUSPENSE STILL CONTINUES. 





inal 





“DOWN IN THE MOUTH.” 


Where there is a continual dropping down 


into the back of the mouth, with irritation and | 


inflammation of the nasal cavities and throat, 
with hawking, spitting, and a sense of fullness 
about the head, be not deceived or fancy it a 
simple cold, You are afflicted with that scourge 
of this climate, Catarrh, the forerunner of Con- 
sumption. In its early stages a few bottles of 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy will effect an entire 
cure. When confirmed, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery should be used in connection with 
the Remedy. These standard medicines have 
been before the public many years, and their use 
has been attended with the most gratifying suc- 
cess. <A full discussion of Catarrh and its ra- 
tional treatment is contained in “The People’s 
Common-Sense Medical Adviser,” a book of over 
nine hundred pages, illustrated with two hundred 
and eighty-two engravings, bound in cloth and gilt, 
price,postpaid,$1 50. Address,Publishing Depart- 
ment, World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 


UNION ADAMS 


MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


Fie Shins Collars, & Drawers 


847 BROADWAY. 


STEEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST.,N.¥. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HARPER'S 


Household Dickens Complete, 


Elegant and Cheap. 8vo. With Original Illus- 
trations by Thos. Nast, J. Barnard, E. A. Ab- 
bey, A. B. Frost, J. Mahoney, C. S. Reinhart, and 
other eminent American and English Artists. 

Miser Tekst. . Gite” } Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50 cents, 

The Old Curiosity Shop. ..Cloth, $1 25 ; Paper, 75 cents. 

David Copperfield...... 

Dombey and Son.... 

Nicholas Nickleby. .... 

Bleak House........... 

Pickwick Papers....... 

Martin Chuzzlewit..... 

Little Dorrit............ 

Barnaby Rudge eieeces 

Christmas Stories....._ | Cloth, $80; Paper, $1 00 





The Uncommercial Trav- 
eller, Hard Times, and 
The Mystery of Edwin 
REE RE 

Pictures from_ Italy, 
Sketches by Boz, and 
American Notes...... 


The Set Complete, 16 vols., Cloth, in-neat box, $22. 





Of all the numerous editions of Dickens, this we 
think is the most desirable, whether we consider the 
beauty and clearness of its typography, the excellence 
of its paper, its broad and liberal page, or the quality 
of its illustrations. It is just what it purports to be, 
pre-eminentiy the “ Household Edition” of this fas- 
cinating writer.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

We have no doubt that an edition of Dickens which 
has so much to commend it to public favor, in form, 
paper, type, press-work, illustrations, and price (for it 
is really a marvel of cheapness), will meet with a very 
extensive sale.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

Ca" Harren & Brornens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 














Toilet Soap. 


Unrivaled for the 
yj toilet and the bath. 
No artificial and 
y deceptive odors to 
fcover common 
and deleterious in- 
=| gredients. After 
= years of scientific 
experiment the manufacturer of B. T. Babbitt’s Best 
Soap has perfected and now offers to the public 


The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 
Only the purest vegetable oils used in its 
manufacture. 

For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal, 

Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 
6 oza. each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 
cents. Address 

B. T. BABBITT, New York City. 
t@~ For Sale by all Druggists. es 





Harper's European Guide-Books, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 
Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


Ga The Vols. Sold Separately, and either of them sent 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 





HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
A GREAT OFFER! ixe.chara times 


dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand 0o/ first-class makers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and UP- 
RIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS are the BEST 
MADE. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cat- 
alogues Mailed. A liberal discount (0 Teachers, 
Minters, Churches,&c. Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS’ & SONS,Manufctrs. and 
Dealers,40 East 14th St.,Union Square,N.Y. 





FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
&2~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


Harper’ Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hawrver'’s Magazine, Hanren’s Weexty, and Harerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weexvy, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Sree. 





Tens ror Avyertisine in Hauren'’s Weexty anp 
Hanrer’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—#1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 2 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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A CORDIAL CUT. 


Terristy Sarcastic Farner. “ Now I must 
gagement. 
go away an hour or two before it is ready.” 





bid you good-night, Mr. Staylate, as I have an en- 


But say, why don’t you stop and take breakfast with us some morning; you always 





A Valuable Work for Schools and Colleges. 





THE STUDENT'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


A Smaller Classical Dictionary of Biography, Mythology, and Geography. 


Abridged from the Larger Dictionary. 


Price, $2 00; Introduction, $1 34. 


By WitutaM Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. 





As a book for schools it occupies an important place 
among recent publications. It contains an abridged 
account of all the classical localities and personages 
which it is necessary that the tender mind of youth 
should be acquainted with, and yet an account suf 
ficiently detailed to answer the purpose of the am- 
bitious but as yet ‘‘ mute inglorious Miltons” who are 
cramming for the next examination.—J. Y. Herald. 

We are both pleased and surprised at the amount 
of information contained in the several articles, while 
the greatest care to make the work as perfect as pos- 
sible is only what we have learned to expect of this 
house. The letter-press is in closely printed double 
columns, yet iu perfectly legible type. The quantities 
of all proper names are carefully marked, to aid the 
uninitiated in their correct pronunciation, and the gep- 
itive cases given. Then, in addition, the text is pro- 
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fusely illustrated by drawings of ancient works of art, 
coins, statues, and, in short, of whatever could render 
the text more intelligible. There are about three 
hundred and twenty-five of these illustrations, which, 
of themselves, are almost invaluable to the young 
classical student.—Northern Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

Intended to serve as a classical dictionary for the 
student, and judiciously adapted to answer its purpose. 
Not only for classical stadents, but for thousands of 
readers whose linguistic knowledge does not extend 
beyond their own language, it is invaluable — we 
had almost said indispensable.—Christian Advocate, 
N.Y. 

The admirable “ Student’s Series” of histories has 
just been strengthened by a Jong-needed volume, to 
wit: an abridgement of Dr. Smith's Classical Dic- 
tionary.—Christian Union, N. Y. 
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RAIN IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Or all cities in the world Constantinople is, per- 
haps, the worst in which to encounter a rain-storm ; 


boul, the Turkish capital, divided from Galata and 


and unhappily, here as elsewhere,-on the very oc- | 


casions when sunshine is specially desirable the 
mischievous powers that control such matters fre- 
quently conspire to send down their floods upon 
the earth. The day appointed by the Sultan’s 
government for the proclamation of the new Con- 
stitution for the Turkish Empire was not favored 
with auspicious weather. This ceremony took 


| 


Pera by the Golden Horn. The first meeting of 


| the European diplomatic Conference was held on 


the same day at Pera. There was a crowd of peo 
ple, whose curiosity was excited by these impor 
tant events, passing to and fro upon the wooden 
draw-bridge between Galata and the suburb of 
Stamboul. Having arrived at the other side, the 
crowd was brought to a sudden stoppage by a 
large quantity of water, evidently caused by the 
heavy rains of the night before, which entirely 
prevented those on the bridge getting to ferra 


place in front of the “Sublime Porte,” in Stam- | firma without walking through it, or being carried 

















HEAVY RAINS AT CONSTANTINOPLE—PEOPLE GOING TO HEAR THE READING OF THE CONSTITUTION. 











over it on men’s backs 
awkward plight of the foot-passengers 
artist passed over in a carriage, he could not re 
sist the opportunity of sketching the scene. The 
Turkish ladies were carried over by men, loudly 
quarreling for the fares, and striving who should 
earn the most money. In the left-hand corner 
some one had thrown down ac ouple of planks ; but 
this was not enough to enable the immense crowd 
to pass by. Some ladies picked up their petti 
coats and bravely walked through the flood 

The street scenes of Constantinople are pet 
haps as entertaining to the Eastern traveller as 


Such, at least, was the | any other feature of that remarkable city. 
As our 


Tue 


| opmute Gavtrer, in recording his first impressions 


upon entering the Turkish capital, says: “ As usu 
al, the deck of the Leonidas was covered in an in 
stant by a polyglot crowd. It was a medley of 
Turkish, Greek, Italian, Armenian, French, and 
English. I was sadly pe rplexed amidst this Babel, 
although before starting I had studied Turkish 
under the best masters, when there appeared in a 
caique, like a guardian angel, the person to whom 
I was consigned and recommended, and who knew 
in his own proper person all the languages that 


ever were apoker and seemingly some few be- 














sides. He sent to the devil (each in his own 
tongue) all the rascals who were devouring me, 
took me into his boat, and conducted me to the 
custom-house, where the officials contented them- 
selves with a mere glance at my scantily stocked 
portmanteau, which a hammal, or porter, immedi 
ately afterward tossed like a feather across his 
Herculean shoulders 

“The hammal is of a species peculiar to Con 
stantinople—a sort of camel with two legs and no 
hump. He lives on cucumbers and water, and 
carries the most enormous weights up the most 
perpendicular streets, under a sun literally burn 
ing. These men carry their shoulders a 
stuffed leathern cushion, on which they place thei 
burdens, stooping greatly under the weight, and 
bearing the strain upon the neck like oxen. Their 
dress consists of coarse 
yellow jacket, and a fez, about which is wound ; 
handkerchief. Their chests and bodies are gen 
erally well developed; but, singular as it may 
appear, their legs are often very slender. It is 
amazing to see legs which look like two flutes in 
russet leather cases sustain weights beneath which 
Hercules would bend. 

“In following the hammal, who led 


upon 


loose linen trowsers, a 


the way 
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toward a lodging which had been secured for me 
near the principal street of Pera, I found myself 
bewildered in a labyrinth of streets and lanes, 
narrow, crooked, mean, and infamously paved, 
full of holes and puddles, thronged with mangy 
curs, and asses loaded with bricks and mortar 
The lovely mirage which had inwrapped the city 
as seen from the sea rapidly disappeared. The 
paradise was changed into a cloaca, the poetry 
turned into prose; and I could not but ask myself, 
sadly, how these ugly and ruinous houses could 
derive from distance and perspective aspects so 
seducing, a coloring so soft and luminous.” 

On ordinary occasions the streets of Constan 
tinople are not lighted, and at night every one is 
obliged to carry a lantern, as if he were looking 
for somebody (or haply emulating the search made 
by Droceyes); but at the time of the Ramadan 
nothing can be more joyously bright than these 
narrow streets and these abodes of habitual dark 
ness, along which sparkle, from point to point, 
paper lanterns, while the shops, open throughout 
the night, throw out long trains of light, which 
illumine the surrounding houses 
is nothing but lamps, candles, and tapers; the 
vendors in the open air surround themselves with 


On every stall 





tapers to attract custom; groups of friends sup 
together beneath the lamps; the smokers, seated 
before the entrance of the cafés, revive with each 
puff the glowing tip of their chibouques or nar 
giles; and among this joyous crowd the light falls 
in vast and variegated masses, reflected in all 
colors and shades and in every possible direction. 

The Ramadan, as every one knows, is a sort of 
feast lined with a carnival. The day is a fast, 
the night a feast; the penance is followed by a 
From 


sunrise to sunset—of which the precise instant is 





debauch as a legitimate compensation 
made known by a signal gun—the Koran forbids 
the ta g¢ of food or drink, or even the indul- 
gence of a pipe, which last is a dreadful depriva- 
tion to a people whose lips rarely quit the amber 
mouth-piece of the chibouque or nargile. To as 
suage even the most agonizing thirst by a draught 
of water were, during the day, a grave sin; but 
from evening until morning every thing is per 
mitted, and the devotees then recompense them 
selves amply for their compulsory abstinence. 

As soon as the sunset gun is fired the feast be- 
gins, and the multitude eat with appetites sharp 
ened by a fourteen hours’ fast. Some eat balls 
of rice or of hashed meat wrapped in vine leaves ; 











HORSE-RACING 


IN DALMATIA.—[From 1 


others, the kehab rolled in a kind of pancake; | HORSE-RACING IN DAL’ 


and yet others, enormous cucumbers or carpons | 


of Smyrna; while those richer or more fastidious 
gorge themselves with more refined meats or with 
quantities of confectionery, and no small number 
restrict themselves to the large white mulber- 
ries which lie in heaps before the stalls of the 
fruiterers, 

During the Ramadan the utmost freedom of 
The use of the lantern is not 
compulsory, as at other times, the brilliantly light 
ed streets rendering the precaution unnecessary ; 
the giaours can remain in Istamboul until the last 
light is extinguished—an experiment not without 
danger at other times of the year. During the 


action prevails. 


whole night the illuminated thoroughfares are | 


crowded with Turks, seated on the ground or 
upon low stools, smoking with that evident zest 
earned by a day of abstinence. The streets pre- 
sent a perpetual coming and going, a bustle and 
confusion the most animated and picturesque im- 
aginable, for between the immovable lines of 
smokers pours an endless stream of promenaders 
of all nations, sexes, and ages. The feast lasts 


until the signal gun announces, with the first ray 
of sunlight, the return of the fast. 


Tue above spirited engraving fron 
celebrated painting will give our rea 
idea of sporting customs in a part o 
rarely visited by travellers—that por 
Austrian Empire known as Dalmatia 
eys are urging on their horses with 
and gestures, which would hardly be 
“good form” by their more cultivat 
of Jerome Park, but their thorough e 
the race is evident. All the people 
| of Austria, like the Hungarians, are 
men, and their steeds are tough, wir 
mals capable of great endmrance. 

Dalmatia is a narrow strip of terri 
ing down the eastern shore of the A 
is separated from Croatia and Herze 
range of mountains. It forms, with 
islands, the most southern crown-la 
Austrian Empire. The coast is every 
and rocky, and the chain of island 
from the main-land by picturesque 
channels are of a like character. Nut 
intersecting the coast form excellent 
| landing-places, Offsets from the D 
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\CING IN DALMATIA. 


pirited engraving from WaGyEr’s 
ting will give our readers a good 
g customs in a part of the work 
vy travellers—that portion of the 
re known as Dalmatia. The jock 
on their horses with wild shouts 
vhich would hardly be considered 
vy their more cultivated brothers 
<, but their thorough enjoyment of 
lent. All the people of this part 
» the Hungarians, 
steeds are tough, wiry little ani 
f great endmrance 
a narrow strip of territory extend 
eastern shore of the Adriatic, anc 
om Croatia and Herzegovina by a 
tains. It forms, with its adjacent 
ost southern crown-lands of the 
re. The coast is every where st@ep 
1 the chain of islands separated 
i-land by picturesque straits and 
‘a like character. Numerous bays 
e coast form excellent havens and 
Offsets from the Dinaric Alps 


are born horse 





traverse the interior, and attain in Mount Orien 
the highest culminating point—an elevation of 
6332 feet. The Velebich Mountains separating 
Dalmatia from Croatia, and which belong to the 
Julian Alps, have a height of more than 5000 
feet. The mountains of Dalmatia, for the most 
part composed of limestone, present a bleak and 
barren aspect, with many romantic chasms and 
fissures, through which dash impetuous mountain 
streams 

The chief rivers of Dalmatia, none of which, 
however, are of any im the Zer 
magna, Kerka, Settina, and Narenta, the secon 
and third of which are broken in several places 
by beautiful cascades and falls. The lakes are 
numerous, but with the exception of Lake Vrana, 
which is separated from the Adriatic by only a 
of land, and the waters of which 
are brackish, they are periodical, drying up in 
summer, and filling their beds in late autumn. A 
large part of the whole area of Dalmatia consists 
is Often 
in gen 


portance, are 


narrow tongu 





of moor and morass, yet in summer thers 
a great searcity of water. The climate is 
eral, warmer than that of any other part of Aus 
tria, the African sirocco being occasionally felt 
on its shores. 











Agriculture in Dalmatia is in a backward con 
dition. About one-ninth of the land is arable, 
and produces wheat, barley, oats, maize, rye 


Wine and olives 


und 


potatoes are also among the 
productions. More than one-half the land is 
pasture, and wood occupies about a fifth. The 
islands are not very fertile, but supply good tim 
ber for ship-building. Cattle-rearing, sea-faring 


and the fisheries on the coast form the chief in 
dustries 





Of the whole population of Dalmatia, it is con 
puted that about 30,000 are Italians, 1000 Al 
banians, 410 Jews, i tl ’ nder consist 
of Southern Sclavonians, or the Dalmatia ul 


Morlaks The Dalmatians are a fine race of 
men, bold and brave as seamen and 

formerly were the main f the military 
power of Venice. But it must be adde 
are deceitful and rapacious, while the lov 
dependence is extreme. They speak the Illyrian 
Servian or Herzegovinian dialect; but 
guage used in the government offices, especially 
in Spalatro, is the Italian. The Morlaks 
inhabit the interior of the mountain districts, and 
the Turkish sanjak of Hersek are also good sol 
diers, hospitable, and faithful to their engage- 


support o 





who 


ments, and ardent lovers of independence; but 


according to report, they are addicted to robbery 
and drunkenness 


In times Dalmatia was a kingdom ¢ 


incient 


considerable importance Its first defeat was ir 
the time of Aveustvs, wher ifter ma insuc 
cessful attempts, the Romans finally subjugated 





it. After the fall of the Western Empire, Dal 
matia, which had formed the most southern part 
of the province of Illyricum, was captured by tl 

Goths. from whom it was taken by the Ava 

who in their t 1 it to the Sclavoniar 

shout 620. The st ’ he the Sclavos 

uns continued until the t nn f the eleve 


century, when King Laprs.avs « 
porated a part of Dalmatia with Croatia, while 
the remaining portion, under the title of du 
placed itself beneath the protection of the \ 
The Turks afterward made then 
portion; and by the 
Venetian part of 
subject to 






tian republic 
l masters of a small 
of Campo-Formio the 
itself, became 


selves 
pe ace 
Dalmatia, with Venic« 


Austrian rule. In 1805, when Austria had ceded 
this part of Dalmatia to NaPoLeon, it was annex 
ed to the kingdom of Italy; five years later it 


was joined to Illyria, 
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WILD BULL SHCOTING. 


Tue Galapagos Islands lie in the Pacific Ocean, 
under the equator, about six hundred miles from 
the coast of Ecuauor, to which country they be 
long. They were discovered by the Spaniards, 
who named the group from the great numbers 
of land tortoises, called in Spanish galdpagos, that 
were found upon them. Since that time the isl- 
ands have received English names. Two hun- 
dred years ago this group became a famous resort 
for buccaneers, whence many expeditions against 
Spanish co:amerce were fitted out. 





There are in the Galapagos group six large 
islands, nine of smaller dimensions, and a large 
number of islets, some of them being nothing but 
barren points of rock. The largest island, Albe- 
marle, is about sixty miles in length and fifteen 
wide, with a mountain ridge rising to the height 
of nearly 5000 feet. All the islands are volcanic, 


| and in general shape are similar to the majority 


of oceanic volcanoes, each having a large dome- 
like elevation, with a wide, shallow crater at the 


| top, the sides furrowed by the streams of lava 


that once overflowed from the crater. Volcanic 
activity has apparently ceased on all these islands. 





The latest eruption in the group of which we have 
any record occurred on Albemarle Island in 1835. 
Owing to the low temperature of the Peruvian | 
current, which, coming from antarctic regions | 
along the South American coast, strikes out to 
the westward toward these islands, the climate | 
of the Galapagos is very mild, considering their | 
position directly under the equator. 
The Galapagos were first permanently settled 
in 1832 by a party of exiles from Ecuador, who 





were sent to Charles Island, one of the most fer- 
tile of the group. At one time the settlement 
contained between two hundred and three hun- 


dred inhabitants, but the number has dwindled 
down, until a few miserable peons hold possession 
Cattle, pigs, and goats were sent to the islands 
with the early settlers. They have greatly in- 
creased in numbers, roaming wild in the forests, 
and afford excellent sport to persons who chance 
to land there on the rare occasion of a ship stop- 
ping to procure a supply of turtles. These were 
once so abundant that a single ship has been 
known to carry away as many as seven hundred, 
but of late years they have greatly diminished in 
number, in consequence of being overhunted, 
and large ones are rarely found. 
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POLITICAL JUDGES. 

['e worst apprehensions of those who 
opposed the Compromise Bill for de- 
termining the electoral vote of the 

Presidency, on the ground that it would 

bring the United States Supreme Court into 

diseredit, have been justified by the first 
decision of importance made by the Com- 
mission. Every member of it, Justices of 
the Supreme Court and all, voted as parti- 


sans—the Democrats voting all one way, | 


and the Republicans following their ex- 
ample, and giving to their own party the 
presumable advantage in deciding not to go 
behind the electoral returns. It will not 
do to accuse the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of voting contrary to their convic- 
tions; but, then, it is remarkable that they 
voted just as the leaders of their party de- 
sired that they should vote. We had 
expressed a hope that they would act 
impartially, and no doubt they thought 
they did, and, seeing that some of them had 
been Democrats ounce, we hoped that the: 
would forget the circumstance of their Re- 
publican appointment. Justice Field had 
been a Democratic lawyer, but he was ap- 
pointed by President Lincoln and con- 
firmed by a Republican Senate. He has, | 
notwithstanding, always acted in politics | 
with the Democrats. 
A correspondent in Alton, Ill., appears | 
to think that our remarks heretofore pub- | 
lished on the subject of the partisan 
character of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court were inconsistent, because we spoke 
of some of them who were old Democratic 
lawyers who would be likely to be influenced 
by their former political leanings and pre- 
judices. But we only expressed the hope that 
they might act impartially, while presuming 
that they would vote with their political 
friends, because they do not act on the 
Commission in their official capacity as | 
Judges, but as presumed impartial jurors. 
The Commission is extra-judicial, and the 
Justices of the Supreme Court who sit upon 
it are not there in their judicial capacity, 
but as citizens of high intelligence and of 
elevated morals. They were selected be- | 
cause they were judges of exalted charac- 
ter, but if either of them should be guilty 
of accepting a bribe, he could not be pun- | 
ished for the offense, as it would not be a 
violation of any law. The Commission is 
not only extra-judicial, but it is extra-con- 
stitutional. It was constituted for a special 
occasion, and when its specific work shall 
have been accomplished it will cease to exist, 
and its acts will form no part of the offi- 
cial doings of the Supreme Court. It isa 
thing of itself; it is neither a legislative 
nor a judicial body, and not being a part of 


ing the two great political partiés of the 
country shall be submitted to the Supreme 
Court, it will be expected that the decision 


obligations or associations of a majority 
of the Judges. It was to prevent such 
an unhappy condition of things, and to 
provide an absolutely impartial tribunal, 
that the Supreme Court was so consti- 


nothing to fear from any political party. 





they can be removed only by impeach- 
ment; but as they must be well advanced 
in years to have gained a reputation that 
| would justify their appointment, they must 


inevitably have become confirmed in their 
political opinions and prejudices; and, 
unless they were known to be in political 
| accord with the party in power, they would 
| searcely be appointed, or confirmed by the 
| Senate if appointed. The Supreme Court 
is, therefore, just as much a political court 
| as if the members were elected by the peo- 
} ple. Their life-tenure of office might be 
supposed sufficient to insure their inde- 
pendence, and it would go far towards it if 
| there were not a Chief Justice who owes 
his appointment to the President. If a 
law were passed making the oldest mem- 
ber of the court the Chief Justice in regu- 
lar succession, it would do much towards 
removing every cause for the perpetuation 
of political divisions among its members. 

But, as we have before said, it will not 
do to impute unworthy motives to the 
Justices on the Commission, be their action 
what it may. The decision of the Com- 
mission must be accepted by all parties as 


final. We cannot afford to go through with | 
} such another contest as the country has 


suffered from, since the November elections. 
There was a general rejoicing when the 
Electoral Bill was passed, in which Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike joined. It 
was, of course, known that somebody must 
suffer a defeat, and whether it proved 
Democratic or Republican, the defeat must 
be treated as a peaceable surrender. If 
the public sympathies go with the defeated 
party, they will insure its triumph at the 
next trial. 





MUSIC AND HOUSES. 


HE Strakosch opera-house project seems 
to have died as soon as it was born. 
Fora few days we were dazzled with splen- 
did schemes, which seemed on the verge of 


| fulfillment. This millionaire had pledged | 


such a sum to the proposed building; that 


real-estate holder had given outright a valu- 


able piece of land in the choicest part of 
the city. Complete plans of the new struc- 


ture came from the office of an eminent | ‘ : 
| into, and decide upon, the electoral votes of 


architect, and the New York opera-going 
public began to say that republican sim- 
plicity could do in a day what European 


| monarchy, even of the style of the infatu- 


ated and Wagner-struck young King of 
Bavaria, could searecely accomplish in a 


twelvemonth. But the bubble burst as soon | 


as it was blown, and so we are to have no 
opera-house, after all, but must go along 
with our old Academy of Music as best we 
may. 

Simultaneously with the discussion of the 
Strakosch project, the papers have contained 


| once more dozens of letters about Mr. Theo- 


dore Thomas and the shame of his lacking 
a hall for permanent concerts here in New 
York. That most brilliant and most pre- 
cise of conductors has lost his Central Park 
Garden, and has this Winter suffered in a 
most unsuccessful season in the provincial 
| cities. Why, we have been asked, do we 
| permit this wrong, and submit to the ab- 


the Supreme Court, it may be improper to say | sence of the one orchestra which puts New 
that that august tribunal can be in any | York and Brooklyn Philharmonic societies 


manner affected by its decisions. Still, the 
effect upon the mind of the people will be 
prejudicial to the character of our highest 
court, for the reason that some of its mem- 
bers who were presumed to be above the 
influence of partisan affiliations will be 
suspected and accused of acting as parti- 
sans rather than impartial judges. This 
would not have been the case if some of the 
Republicans had voted with the Democratic 
Senators and Representatives, and some 
of the Democrats had voted with the 
Republicans. But on the test question, 
which has been supposed to be decisive of 
the whole controversy, all the Republicans 
voted together, as did all the Democrats. 
This was something which the country was 
not prepared for. The passage of the 
Electoral Bill was so clearly indicative of 
2 noble determination to forget party 
distinction, in an attempt to arrive at a 
peaceable settlement of a question that 
threatened the stability of the Government, 
thata corresponding disposition was looked 
for in the deliberations of the committee. 
The Electoral Bill was carried through the 
Senate by the efforts of two leading Re- 
publican members, and it was as much a 


to the blush, and drives to despair John 8. 
Dwight’s classical Howard Musical Asso- 
ciation in the modern Athens ? 

The fact is that, in art, however it may 
be in commerce, the laws of trade and the 
rules of demand and supply must reign 
supreme. A picture is good orit is bad; 
that it was painted in San Francisco or in 
Florence affects its value in no wise. A 
bust by Story, a Bostonian, or one by 
Woolner, a Londoner, must be judged by 
identical canons of criticism. So, in the 
case of music, there is no reason why we 
should pretend to want a thing more than 
we do, or why, merely because Paris sub- 
sidizes theatres and Bavaria builds and 
maintains for Wagner a costly opera-house, 
we should anticipate public demand by 
investing a million of dollars in a building 
which would never pay one per cent. on its 
cost, or make over to one man a musical 
abode which might be abandoned by him 
in a single season. Operas are flat this 
year, partly because the times are hard, 
and partly because the public has tired of 
paying exorbitant prices to hear a single 
“*star”’ every other performance, and twenty 
or thirty cheap assistants in the intervals. 


Republican as a Democratic measure, and | Neither New York, nor Boston, nor Philadel- 
but for the election of Justice Davis to the | phia, nor the great cities of the West, need 
Senate, he would doubtless have been a| feel abasement for not supporting music to 


member of the Commission, and its decision 
in the Florida case might have been 
different. 

Hereafter, whenever any question touch- 


the utmost extent. They do; but the sooner 
musicians learn that their art is a business, 


will be in conformity with the partisan | 


tuted that the members should have | 





best-drilled and most efficient of orchestras, 
and he, despite his devotion to the mi- 
nority’s hobby, Wagner, has rendered the 
highest services to musical art. But, as 
far as support goes, he must depend on the 
ordinary devices of ticket-selling, and bill- 
| Sticking. Plenty of money is lying idle in 
| Wall Street, and as soon as it is evident 
| that the public demand for Thomas or 
Strakosch is a merchantable article, edifices 


|for their concerts or operas will not be | 
Its members are appointed for life, and | 


lacking. A popular writer has intimated 
that church educational societies are inju- 


rious, because they bring into the ministry | 


a class of persons who are willing to be 
helped; and, though the remark seems a 
hard one, we may also say that an art un- 
dertaking which needs coddling and nurs- 
ing in the midst of an art-loving city is, at 
| least, premature. Art accompanies civili- 
zation, but it cannot be its pioneer. 

And yet, in musical matters, there is an 
indifference which is born of ignorance. It 
is plainly the duty of the public to keep its 
eyes and ears open. If it never makes any 
trials it will never make any mistakes of 
committal, but it also will miss new plea- 
sures. Singers and players, old and new, 
| deserve a hearing. If they fail, money 
| will not bring them success; if they sue- 
ceed, they deserve the heartiest support. 
Mr. Strakosch and Mr. Thomas have suc- 


ceeded in the most brave and lofty under- | 


takings. So let the public, wherever they 

| appear, give them the warmest and most 
substantial reception, and show them that 
they have not worked in vain. Then, a8 
soon as we are ready for it, splendid tem- 
ples of Euterpe will arise in a night and 
last for a century. 


THE FLORIDA PRECEDENT. 


deliberations on the Florida election 
dispute on Friday, February 9th, and re- 
ported its decision to the joint Houses of 
Congress on the following day. As the 
Florida matter involved, in addition to 
several circumstances peculiarly its own, 
the points on which the Democratic Party 
had expected to secure for Mr. Tilden 
the electoral votes of both that State 





Commission in this instance is generally 
accepted as establishing the precedent 
which will be adhered to throughout the 
counting. A brief investigation, therefore, 
of the manner in which the Florida compli- 
|eation has been settled by the august 
| body to which it was referred will be of 
present and enduring interest. It will be 


|remembered that the Commission was | 


endowed only with authority to examine 


such States as presented contesting claims 
of electoral majorities. These were Florida, 
Louisiana and Oregon. In the first-named 
case three ‘ certificates were received by 
the President of the Senate, Mr. Ferry— 
one, that of the Hayes electors, certified to 
by ex-Governor Stearns; the second that of 
the Tilden electors, certified to by the 


emanating from legal proceedings in the 


the Hayes electors on December 6th as they 
were about to organize as an electoral 
college. The prima facie case in behalf 
of the Republicans was traversed by the 
two other certificates, and voluminous testi- 
mony was proffered on the Democratic side 





was a reversal of the real result of the 


erats were sanguine of gaining Florida on 
the strength of their honest claim, while 


was based upon the sdle fact of the 
legal covering with which the alleged 


the two parties—and particularly that of 
the Democrats—in the handling of the 
momentous problem, was anomalous. The 
latter, by sustaining the right of Con- 
gress—for the Commission could have 
no greater power than Congress possessed 
to bestow—to penetrate behind the certifi- 
eate of a legally authorized State tribu- 
nal duly attested by the executive, were 
practically renouncing the doctrine of State 
sovereignty and repudiating what has 
been one of the distinguishing tenets of 
that party from its origin. On the other 
| hand, however, it was claimed, with great 
| show of reason, that no greater right could 
be asserted by a State than that of having 
its suffrages honestly confirmed to the can- 








didates upon whom they had been bestowed. | 


The Republicans, for their part, were ap- 
parently content to drop for the occasion 
| their proud boast of being ‘‘a party of high 
| moral principie,” in the hope of accom- 
| plishing their end, whether right or wrong, 
| by means which, had the cases been re- 
| versed, would have excited their loudest and 
| bitterest denunciation. 

| The grave importance of the issues in- 


| volved was fully recognized in the ability | 
displayed on both sides. Arguments were | 


HE Electoral Commission finished its | 


and Louisiana, the determination of the | 


new Democratic Governor; and the latter | 


shape of a writ of quo warranto served upon | 


to show that the pretended Hayes majority | 
election—in a word, a deliberate falsifica- | 
' tion on the part of the Governor. The Demo- | 


the strength of the Republican argument | 


frauds had been invested. The attitude of | 
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| the Democrats, and by Messrs. Mathews, 
Stoughton and Evarts for the Republicans. 
On the one part it was held that the pur- 
pose of the Commission was to decide 
which candidate had received the majority 
of votes in Florida, while their antagonists 
maintained that the functions of that body 
consisted solely in deciding which of the 
several sets of ‘‘ certificates’ was entitled 
to recognition as being in conformity with 
the requirements of the State law. The 
people of the country, on the whole, un- 
doubtedly favored the Democratic theory 
in the matter, even though they were not 
unanimously desirous of seeing that party's 
| candidate successful. The principle of 
| popular suffrage values legal forms only so 
far as they tend to give potency to the ex- 
pressed will of the majoiity. To count in 
a rejected candidate on th> strength of 
| false and fabricated returns is a crime 
|abhorrent to every conception of justice, 
even though thos»; returns are signed and 
certified to by the highest powers in a 
State. It is true that the falsity of the 
Republican returns has not been conclu- 
sively established, but, in the absence of 
opposing evidence, there seem to be good 
grounds for believing that they were 
‘‘manufactured " for the occasion, as the 
| Democratic Party claims. Unfortunately 
this point is not likely to be settled—at 
least in a way to influence the result. The 
Commission, after hearing the arguments 
on both sides, went into secret deliberation 
on the 6th, and on the afternoon of the 
9th announced their verdict in favor of 
j}the Hayes electors, on the grounds we 
have indicated above as constituting the 
Republican argument. The vote was a 
disappointment to every honest citizen 
in the nation by reason of the strict 
partisanship it displayed, the Democratic 
Senators and Representatives, and two of 
the Judges known to affiliate with that 
party, voted unanimously against the Hayes 
certificate, while the Republicans were 
equally unanimous the other way, Judge 
Bradley casting the deciding vote in their 
behalf. The Louisiana case will be the 
next to come before the Commission, and 
it seems now as though the Florida deci- 
sion covers that complication also. When 
Louisiana is reached a point will be raised 
| as to the constitutionality of the Returning 
| Board, but, as that body is a part of the 
| local State machinery, it is difficult to see 
| how the Commission can consistently un- 
|dertake to investigate its prerogatives. 
| The distinction between Law and Equity 
was never more forcibly illustrated. Peo- 
ple should bear in mind, however, that the 
| Electoral Commission was created for the 
exact purpose which it is now serving, and 
that, whichever individual may succeed in 
| the end, the result will be obtained in full 
| compliance with the legal requirements of 
the case. Nearly one-half the community 
are certain to be dissatisfied whatever the 
result, but it will be a matter for rejoicing 
through all after history that this embar- 
rassing problem has been adjusted, not in 
conformity with the dictates of senti- 
mental preference, but on a sound basis 
of legal right. The equity is another con- 
sideration beyond the scope of the Com- 
mission. 


SOUTHERN IMMIGRATION. 


MONG the notable events of this year is 
the formation of a colony at Boston to 
settle in the State of Virginia. The move- 
ment is healthy in more respects than one. 
Massachusetts, especially in its chief cities, 
is overcrowded with population. Manu- 
| factures were unduly stimulated by the war 
of the rebellion, and retrenchment of pro- 
duction has created an army of the un- 
employed. Many of these must necessarily 
look to some other employment, for a long 
time to come, as a means of livelihood, and 
it is manifest that neither the soil nor 
climate of New England afford a good field 
for the ordinary agriculturist. On the 
| other hand, the Old Dominion proffers a 
genial climate and a soil that promises an 
abundant yield to faithful labor. Farming 
in Virginia has been found by recent immi- 
grants to be both pleasant and profitable, 
and the same may be said of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. In many respects these are the 
finest parts of this continent, and yet they 
are much in need of a people to cultivate 
and utilize this earthly paradise. Among 
those who already have given proof of their 
admiration of this favored latitude are 
Caleb Cushing and General Butler, the 
latter having invested, it is said, in some 
two hundred thousand acres of sacred soil 
of the Old Dominion. Itmayseem singular 
that New England should lead in the march 
of immigration, but we live in a period 
when the prejudices of the past go for 
nothing, and when the prospect of a future, 
rich beyond all former dreams, has blotted 
out many sectional antipathies. 

Those who study the problem of our 
population are convinced that there should 
be some outlet for the overcrowded cities 
of the North, with their severe Winters and 


and not a charity, the better it will be for| made before the Commission by Messrs. | terrible records of destitution and suffering. 
them and the public. Mr. Thomas has the | Field, Merrick and O’Conor on behalf of | Of late years there has been an influx of 
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our young men from country to city, in ad-! 
dition to the large foreign element that 

seems to prefer taking its chance in the 

throng to the still wider chance of success 

offered in the agricultural districts. All our | 
Jarge towns are overrun with stalwart 

youths looking for situations as book- 
keepers and clerks, and with able-bodied 
laborers seeking odd jobs, and insisting 
that the taxpayers shall support them, 
whether there is work to be done or not. 
If matters are to remain as they are, the 
result will be that every large city will 
have a permanent army of paupers, whose 
independence has been destroyed by public 
charity, from which crime can always re- 
cruit its ranks. Such a result is in every 
way undesirable. It tends to vitiate the 
masses and te heap heavy burdens upon 
the taxpayer. The evil notion that a man 
must needs be furnished work by the au- 
thorities at whatever point he may choose | 
to piteh his tent needs to be eradicated. | 
So long as there are broad fields waiting to | 
be tilled, railroads yet to be built, mines | 
in which the shining ore is ready for the | 
touch of the pick, and, in a word, opportu- | 
nity everywhere else, there is no reason | 
why a city should give its surplus popula- 
tion the bread of idleness. For this class 
the waste places of Virginia, with their | 
fertile soil and genial atmosphere, are 
opened with promise of abundant return for 
labor. There is no pioneer work to be 
done there. The wilderness was subdued 
long since by the early settlers. Now there 
is only hard labor for a while, combined 
with a little self-sacrifice, and the golden 
returns await the husbandman. There, too, 
the small capitalist may betake himself 
with sure hope that fortune awaits him, 
and that all difficulties will vanish before a 
determined spirit. It is strange, indeed, that | 
there is so much talk of emigration to the 

West and so little of the South and its claims, | 
when there every comparison, in point of 

agriculture and markets, is in favor of the 

latter section. In regard to the cotton belt, 

there may be good reasons that tend to check 

Northern immigration, but there are assur- 

edly none that apply to Virginia, Tennessee, 

and the belt that produces our own fruits | 
and grains, and calls for like skill and appli- | 
ances. A little capital will go a good ways 
there, and, under the pressure of these 
hard times, there ought to be any number 
of colonists furnished from the large cities 
of the North. An organized movement in | 
this direction, influenced by leading and 
responsible citizens, might go far towards | 
solving the problem of our surplus popula- 
tion. The one objection made to the scheme 
is that sectional prejudices may make it un- 
pleasant for Northern men to seek a home 
in Virginia and its neighboring States. This 
is a mere bugbear, and has no foundation in 
fact. The twelve years that have elapsed 
since the war closed have taught sensible 
men that the past must be buried and kept 
in its grave, a truth which the statesmen 
of the Old Dominion have acted upon for a 
long time past. 








WATER COLOR EXHIBITION. 


HE annual art harvest has been fairly 





inaugurated at the Academy of Design, 
where the Muse of Painting, in her airy 
fairy realm of Water-Color, is receiving her 
votaries in the midst of a season of six 
weeks, and is leading them through a 
Summer-land of tint and tone so pure and 
luxurious, as to enable them to forget the | 
chill without, and even the fogs and fears | 
of the depressed period. This year the | 
exhibition numbers about five hundred and 
fifty pieces, the active, associate and honor- 
ary members being the most prominent 
exhibitors. The society bears within itself 
the elements of success in the individual 
and collective power of its artists, which 
has found a favorable field for its develop- 
ment in the growing public taste for water- 
color painting. The modern American love 
for this branch of art was derived from 
England, whence, probably by the laws of 
consanguinity, we derive our most abiding 
tastes and eustoms. The lightness, bright- 
ness, and apparently evanescent qualities 
of water-color painting, would seem to 
naturally commend it to the American 
pleasure-seeking soul. It seems to be the 
sunshine, the sparkle, the foam crest, the | 
smile of the great ocean of pictorial art— | 
like the rainbow over Niagara, a prismatic, | 
| 
| 


ethereal reflection of the strength of oil- 
painting. Yet, while the American taste | 
for elegance and delicacy delights in a 
certain champagne sparkle, it still demands | 
genuineness and legitimacy in things | 
esthetic, and until water-color painting | 
was discovered to be true and legitimate art, 
the American picture-lover and art patron 
would not receive the Muse in this charm- 
ing guise. But if we moderns are obstinate 
in combating what we do not understand, | 
at least we are not stupid, we are ‘‘ open to 
conviction”; and when we see the same 
pigment used with the vehicle of water, 
instead of oil, which evaporating, leaves 
the purest effect of color, we are willing to 
acknowledge the presence of genuine art, 
which by this different method produces | 
different, yet by no means subtle and| 


| court, and the 


| affair, enjoys, on the contrary, such an important 


beautiful, effects. Flowers breathe their 
odorous souls into the beholder’s heart 
through the medium of water-colot; land- | 
scapes repose in an atmosphere penetrable, | 
illimitable; the shadows in the ‘ dark- 
ling wood”’ are ethereal, and sea fogs are 
of that quality that might be sailed through | 
or dispelled by a shaft of sunshine or an | 
awakening of a wind. Figure-painting also 
breathes and speaks in purer, more deli- 
cate color-tones through the medium of 
rater-color than through that of oil. For 
life size figures and strength in action, oil- 
color is requisite, but for delicate flesh | 
tints and delightful atmospheric effects in | 
genré pictures, the water-color is again 
more susceptible of subtle effects in tone. 
The legitimacy of water-color painting 
as a fine art being conceded, the next point 
to be assured was its permanence. In the 
year 1804 water-color painting was formally 
revived by the organization of the London 
Society of Painters in Water Color, and 
from that society's development and in- 
fluence the American Society seems to be 
the natural evolution. Following back 
through history the traces of water-color, | 
we find the minatures and other ornaments | 





| Still existing in missals nearly a thousand 


years old, while the oldest paintings in oil | 
are less than five hundred years—of the time | 
of John Van Eyck. ‘A striking example 
of the permanancy of water-color is found 
in the grotto in the Campo Santo, of Pisa 
Exposed as they are to the air, where the 
general decay has been so great that the 
very walls are crumbling away, they stand 
apparently as fresh in color as the day they 
were painted; while beside them hang oil- | 
pictures of a century or more later, which 
present one undistinguishable blur from 
corner to corner.” The cartoons of Ra- 
phael, which have existed for a period ex- 
ceeding three hundred years, are well- 
known water-color pictures, also those of 
Michael Angelo and Fra Bartolomeo. There 
is little danger of the modern water-color 
painter failing to use sufficient pigment to 
make his works permanent, as the tendency 


| seems to bein the direction of ‘‘ body-color,” 


and such strong effects as to make the} 
water-color pictures comparable to, and 
companionable with, oil colors; yet ‘* trans- 
parent color’ may be made equally endur- 
ing as body color by a skillful choice of 
pigment and masterly manipulation. In | 
England it has become a custom to adorn | 
the walls of entire rooms with pictures in 
| 
| 
| 


water-color, especially drawing-rooms and 
boudoirs, where the brighter and pleasant- 
est effects are most desired, appropriating 
the oil-ecolors to dining-halls, libraries and 
galleries. This custom is already being 
adopted in this country, and no doubt, as 
the financial prospect brightens, the draw- 
ing-rooms and boudoirs of New York will 
also grow brighter with the illumination 
of paintings in water-color. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tue Exp at Hanp.—In a little over two weeks 
after this issue of the I.uvseraatep Newsrarer 
reaches the public eye, the day will have arrived 
on which a new President of the United States must 
be inaugurated at Washington. 


Tae ConcressionaL Lipeary.—The project for 
bui'ding a large structure for the library of Con- 
gress les in abeyance, waiting an agreement as to 
the site. There is a very general feeling in both 
Houses that the building ought to be begun at 
once, but the Library Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Public buildings are not in accord at 
present upon the question of the location. 


MortmMatn.—The present century may witness in 
Eastern Europe the same financial policy as that 
applied in 1791 in Western Europe to the French 
clergy, who were deprived of their immense earthly 
possessions, and received in their place regular 
salaries from the State. Some Russian financiers 
propose to confiscate all the church property in the 
Empire, the State meanwhile paying the clergy in 
Government bonds, which soon would be reduced 
to annual salaries paid by the State. 


Wnart it Amounts To.—It is quite discouraging 
0 peop'e whoimagined that the high character and 
function of the Commission would lead its members 
to rise above tle common levels of partixan politics 


| The solution of this latter question will be attended 


direction of the Attorney-General. 


the resulting quotient shall be the Electoral ratio for 
the State; and shall assign to candidates voted for 
one Electoral vote for each ratio of popular votes 
| received by them respectively, and if necessary, 

additional Electoral votes for successive largest 
| fractions for a ratio shall be assigned to cand. lates 
| voted for, until the whole nomber of the Electoral 
| votes of the State shall be distributed. And said 
officers shall thereupon make up and certify at 
least three general returns, comprising the popular 
vote by counties, parishes or other principal divi 
sions of the State, and their apportionment of 
| Electoral votes as aforesaid: and shall transmit 
two thereof, under seal, to the seat of Government 
of the United States—one directed to the President 
of the Senate, and one to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives; and a third unsealed return 
shall be forthwith filed by the said Secretary in his 
office, be recorded therein, and be at all times open 
to inspection.” 


an international scientific service, to be held neutral 
and its flag to be protected by international law. 
Stations dre to be established at localities de 
signated by special scientists for the purpose of 
taking all classes of observations with reference to 
the question of the origin of man. Stations in 
Madagascar and the Arctic regions are insisted on. 


“ Origin of Man,” which proposes the formation of | 
} 
| 


by a betterment of the condition of man by imduc- 
ing a habit of thought in accordance with the facts 
in the case. 

Tue Becknar Surr.—The Belknap case was finally 
disposed of in the Criminal Court of the District of 
Columbia, February 8th. The ex-Secretary’s trial 
tor bribery had been postponed from time to time 
for nearly a year, until recently his counsel de- 
manded that the case should be called immediately. 
One or two definite postponements have lately | 

| 
] 





been made, but on the 8th the District-Attorney 
entered a nolle prosequi, saying that he did so by 
The Attorney 
General's report, which was filed in the case, con- 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 
tained an indorsement by the President approving 


Domestic. 

this course, giving as reasons the improbability of | P44" \ountain City National Bank at Pottsville 
1 conviction, the long suffer ng of the ex-Secretary, | Pa, suspended payment on the 10th 1 
and the great expense to which he has been sub 

jected. Since this case has passed out of the public 
mind many of ex-Secretary Belknap’s old friends 
have felt a deep sympathy for him, which they did 
not manifest at the time of his impeachment, | 





Upon the direction of President Grant, a nolle 
prosequi was entered in the case of Mr. Belknap, ex 
Secretary of War. 

INTELLIGENCE was received of the wrecking of 
the steamer George Washington off Cape Race, and the 
Tur Cosmxe Ixavovration.—The month before | '** of twenty-five persons and the cargo 
Inauguration Day is usually a busy season of pre 
paration in Washington. This year there is nothing 
of the sort going on. Nobody appears to take any | 
interest in making a festival of the day, because | 
nobody is certain yet whether the candidate of his 
choice is going to be the hero of the occasion. Two 
months ago there was a project for providing a 
hall for the customary Inauguration Ball by putting 
an upper floor in the New Northern Liberties Mar- 
ket Honse, but it appears to be abandoned. If there 
should be no ball, however, the other invariable 
feature of the event—a procession—will not be 
wanting, and it will be better than usual, for the | 
Government has troops enough in Washington to 
make an attractive military display. Part of the 
garrison assembled there last December has gone | dition, gave bail 
to Fortress Monroe, but other companies arriving | Mr. 
from the South have recruited the force. Schools 


Tue Rev. Dr. Henry B, Smith, a distinguished 
clergyman and the Union Theol 
Seminary of New York City, died on the 7th 


professor in g cal 


Wittiam R. Grace was appointed receiver of 
the Continental Life Insurance Company in place of 
John J. Anderson, relieved at his own request. 


Jupor Curtis rendered an important decision 
on the 8th sustaining the right of the New York Ele 
vated Railroad to a part of the park at the Battery 


Tue president and cashier of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Farmers’ and Mechanics’ National Bank 
charged with falsifying accounts and embezzlement 


were 


Ronert L. Casr, President of the bankrupt 
Security Life Insurance Company, indicted for perjury 
nh swearing to false statements of the company's 
n the sum of $20,000 


the Public 
Compulsory 
There was a slight 


Kippie, Superintendent of 
of New York City, reported the 
Education Act practically uscless 
InreRx ATIONAL PostaGe.—The Post Office Depart- | jncrease in school attendance during the past year 
ment has lately received intelligence from the In- 
ternational Postal Union at Berne that a number of 
new countries will shortly be added to those within 


Rear-Apurrat James Apex, United States 
Navy, died in San Francisco on the 6th, Rear Admiral 
Charlies Wilkes, on the retired let, in Washington on 


the Berne Convention. None of these countries | the sth, and Rear-Admiral Bailey, in Washington, on 

will be included till April, and in some cases not | the 10th 

before July, but all will eventually be in the list of Derino the past week the price of gold in New 

those exchanging cheap mails. Among the coun- | York ranged as follows: Monday, 1905's @ 105% ; 

tries with whom negotiations are in progress in | Tuesday, 105% @ 106%; Wednesday, 105% @ 105} 

this matter with a favorable outlook, are Japan, Thursday, 105% @ 105% Friday, 105% @ 105% 
Saturday, 106 @ 105%. 


Brazil, the Netherland colonies—which include 
Java, the southern edge of Borneo, Sumatra, New 
Guinea, the Island of Banca and a number of iso- 
lated places—the Portuguese colonies in Africa, the 
Philiy pine and a number of islands in the East 
Indian Archipelago ; and, among English colonies, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Trinidad, Jamaica, the Manu- 
ritius and the Bermuda Islands. None of these will 
be under reduced rates for some time to come, but, 
when they are included, comparatively few coun- 
tries possessing any postal facilities will be without ts . : oo 
the mutual benefits of the Berne Convention. | Iw the United States Senate the Bill abolishing 
the District Police Board was referred back with the 
Inon Exreriments.—Colonel Laidley, of the Ord | President's veto; the Ocean Telegraph Bill was reported 
nance Department, General Gillmore, of the En- 
gineers, Chief-Engineer Smith and Commander 
Beardsley, of the Navy, General W. 8S. Smith, Mr. 
A. L. Holly, and Professor Charles A. Thurston, 
the commission appointed by the President under 
an Act of Congress to conduct experimental tests 
of iron and steel, were by the last Sundry Civil 
Bill discontinued at the end of the present fis- 
cal year. The commission have just got ready jt 
for operations at the Watervliet Arsenal one of 
the most complete testing machives in existence. | 
They are anxious to carry out the provisions of the 
Act under which they were appointed, as it would 
be impossible for any private enterprise to carry 
on this work; and they have asked Congress for 
an appropriation of $30,000 to carry on the experi- , . 
mach the next fiscal year. The President ANOTHER defeat of the Egyptian troops by the 
. . . Abyssinians, near Massowah, was announced from 
has sent a special message to ( ongress, embodying | Alexandria. 
the views of the ( ommis-ion on this subject, and | Parstpentiat Exectors, in the interest of 
urging that the appropriation be granted. The | General Diaz, wore chosen in Mexico, The siege of 
experimen's are of great importance to the iron | satamoras was raised, and the country was reported as 
and steel trade. They not only propose to deter- | quiet 
mine the amount of strain which iron and steel can Gunerat Jove tar issued a decree pardoning 
bear, but make a thorough test of the theory of | prisoners simply under detention for political offenses 
crystallization in iron as set forth in the opinion of | ‘= the Isle of Pines and that part of Cuba lying wost of 
engineers who investigated the breaking of the the Trocha, . é. 
Ashtabula bridge. Mrpuat Pasna, Grand Vizer, was removed for 
A New Execrorat System. — Representative working ageiect the Sultan's ——e and Edbom Pasha 
appointed in his stead. He considers his banishment 
Marsh, of Pennslyvania, on February 7th, proposed 


Ex-Govennox Jozi Parker was appointed 
receiver of the New Jersey Mutual Life Insurance Com 
pany, which, alter swallowing up several companies 
alleged to have been unsound, transferred all its asseta 
to the National Life, of Washington. 


Tur Oriental and Occidental Steamship Com- 
pany decided to carry the United States mails for the 
ocean postages, on their steamers between San Fran 
cisco and Yokahama and Hong Kong. thus saving the 
Government the $500,000 subsidy beretofore paid for 
this service. 


favorably by the Committee, and was passed; a motion 
to pass the Bill abolishing the District Police Board 
over the President's veto was lost, 33 to 22; the Indian 
Appropriation Bill was amended and passed, and the 
House Bill for the payment of James B. Eads was inde 
finitely postponed. In the House the Senate amend 
ments to the Fortifications Appropriation Bill were 
non-concurred in; the Government Printing Deficiency 
Bill was amended and passed, and the Deficiency Ap 
yriation Bill was passed. 


Foreign. 


Genmany is likely to offer her good offices to 
arrange a common course between Russia and Austria. 


Queen Vicrorta opened the British Parliament 
in person on the 8th, with much of the old-time 
ceremony. 





to find that even upon as simple a question as that 
of adjournm-nt party feeling sways every man of 
them except the odd judge. He is, in fact, the | 
fourteen other Commissioners are 
only party make-weights to balance each other. 
Judge Bradley is the modern Warwick. He will 
make the President just as effectually as if he were 
the sole arbitrator of the controversy. 


Baxk Rivavries.—The Austro-Hungarian Bank 
question, which is, in appearance, a mere financial 


political character thit it again threatens to sow 
discord between Austria and Hungary. The dual- 
jstic Empire has two capitals, Vienna and Pesth; 
the latter, which is the Hungarian city, wants to 
have a Government bank to itself, while the Ger- 
man element ruling in Austria proper wants to keep 
for Vienna the monopoly of the national bank. It 
was reported last week in London that the Hunga 
rian Ministers had tendered their resignations be- | 


| cause of the recent failure to effect an agreement | 


with Austria on the much-debated quesson, which | 
is a national one for Hungary. | 

A CompreneNsive Scueme.—Professor A. R. 
Grote, on February 2d, at a meeting of the Society 
of Natural Science in Buffalo, read a paper on the | 


| Senators and Representatives to which the State 


| 
| Chief Justice or Judge of the highest court thereof, 


due to Russian intrigue. 
an amendment to the Constitution changing Article Tur Basque deputations proposed, and the 
II. Section 1, paragraph two, so as to read as fol- ; 


Spanish Government accepted, a plan for a settlement 
lows: ‘“ Each State shall be entitled to a number | which will remove the present difficulties with the 
of electoral votes equal to the whole number of | Basque Provinces by a compromise, 

: . Tue Registrar in Bankruptcy at London decided 
shall be entitled in Congress.” It is proposed that | (hat the claim of the United States Government against 
the first division of the Twelfth Amendment to the | Clews, Habicht & Co., of this city, for $149,900, is 
Constitution, ending with the words “ directed to | valid. The trustee bad decided the New York house 
the ‘President of the Senate,” shall be struck out | *!0D° was liable. 
and the following substituted: “The citizens of | Munister Risrics and the Turkish delegate, 
each State who shall be qualified to vote for Re- — Emhadl, agreed cn thé formal points of the 
presentatives in Congress shall cast their votes for ee ee = Ss See oe 
, be . Turkish flag, the conservation of Servian fortresses, and 
candidates for President and Vice-President, and | tne prevention of armed bands crossing the frontier. 
by ballot, and proper returns of the votes so cast | 
shall be made under seal, within ten days, to | 
the Secretary of State, or other officer lawfully 
performing the duties of such Secretary in the 
Government of the State, by whom the said returns 
shall be publicly opened in the presence of the 


TeLecrarnic instructions were received by 
Admiral Murray, U.S.N., from Washington, to remain 
with the flag-ship Pensacola at Panama during the pre- 
sent unsettled state of political affairs in Central Amer 
ica The men-of-war J’ensacola, Omaha, and Daring 
are in that port. 

Price Nicnoras, of Montenegro, offered, as 
a result of negotiations for peace, to treat directly with 
the Porte He demands an adjustment of the frontier 
according to the line of demarkation laid down by the 
military commission during the armistice, and insists 
upon four points, which include the free navigation of 
lake Scutari, access to the sea, and various facilities 
for more direct diplomatic intercourse with the superior 


and the said Secretary, Chief Magistrate and Judge 
shill assign to each candidate voted for by a/| 
sufficient number of citizens, a proportionate part of 
the Electoral votes to which the State shall be en- 
titled, in manner following, that is to say, they shall 
divide the whole number of votes returned by the 


whole number of the State's Electoral votes, and | authorities of Turkey, 
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THE QUESTION. 


66 \ToT worthy !’’ Strange, how night and day 
N Her few words haunt me, friend. 
“Not fit to judge me,’’ did she say, 
Aud bow—witb sveer that turned away 
And did amend 
The words’ true meaning, at the end— 
Or spoke she humbly, pray? 


Do such as she love those who stand 
As I do, guarded in their place? 
Should you or I, outcast and banned, 
Lowest of our time and land, 
Yea, branded in the face— 
Should you or I have grace 
For those who lacked the brand? 


Nay, nay, | know not, nor can know, 
And only this can say: 
7 dare not name her high or low. 
How know I what has made her so— 
How can I walk her way— 
See by the light that makes her dey 
Or guess how life-fruits grow? 


She pleased you: can I do as well? 

You love her, though you fatter me. 
What makes the enchautress but the spell 
That's potent, even though won from hel!! 

So—wherefore should she be 

Unit to judge me—can you tell? 


Apa Vrooman Lesuie. 


THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 
“TY re touch that, Lucy,”’ said Lady Mere- 


worth, nervously taking a little gilt bottle 


from the hand of a pretty young woman, | 


who was busy putting away some things which had 
been left on a table near her. “It is poison, 
though it has such a pretty name. They say it is 
made from a flower called ‘The Christmas Rose ’ 
(Hellebore), which first grew upon Mount Olivet.’’ 

The speaker was one of those thoughtful, kind- 


everybody likes, and who have each the cares of 
half a county upon their shoulders, because they 


have no cares of their own, She was the wife of a | 


gentleman of good estate in Somersetshire, and the 
girl whom she addressed was her especial favorite. 


land, as all the Mainwaring family had done, for 
generations time out of mind. ‘The men had been 
foresters, huntsmen, gardeners, or bailiffs and 
stewards, if they showed good capacities; the 
women were maids and tirewomen, till by-and-by 
they rose to the state and dignity of cooks or 
housekeepers, unless they married off into neigh- 


boring manor-houses, when they paid visits to | 
their old home upon high days and holidays. They | 


and their wants, in sickness or in health, were part 
of the inheritance which had always been trans- 
mitted by the Mereworths from father to son 
during hundreds of years; and the present lord, a 


plain, honorable man, could not have understood | 


that he or those belonging to him possessed any- 
thing apart from their reasonable claims upon it. 


Not only their needs, but due provision for their | 


comforts, amusements, and final settlement in life, 
were among the most absolute charges of his rent- 
roll. 

Lucy was half-servant, half-companion to her 
mistress. Lady Mereworth considered the buxom, 
handy girl as one of her own family, and had she 
been sick or sorry would have tended her with 
motherly solicitude till she was cured. They were 
seldom apart any time during the twenty-four 
hours, except during the seven when they were 
both asleep ; and it is only doing them justice to 
add that they slept very soundly. Punctually at 
six o’clock in Summer and at seven in Winter 
Lucy had tapped at my lady’s door, to say her bath 
was ready, ever since she was a mite of ten years 
old, and ‘had been taken up to the Hall when her 
father and mother both died during the barley 
harvest. Every evening as the clock struck ten a 
smart, trim figure was seen bustling up-stairs with 
a small silver tray, on which was placed a baked 
apple and a decanter of toast-and-water for a 
Britannic Night's entertainment; and if it was 
wintry weather, the little maid tripped down again 
for a gigantic warming-pan, and performed some 
mysterious rites with it in my lady’s bed. Then 
she glided into prayers, which my lord read in the 
library, and which lasted just five minutes, and the 
last sound heard in the home of the Mereworths 
each night of the year was the fresh, glad voice of 
the forester’s orphan daughter as she joined in the 
evening hymn. 

My lady passed busy days under her time- 
honored Token, though her nights were so 
tranquil, She was for ever flitting about villages 
on the Mereworth lands to feed the hungry, to 
clothe those who wanted clothing, and, above all, 
to cure the sick. The parish doctor, a ripe and 
rubicund person of much experience, used to say, 
with a sly chuckle, that she did all his work for 
nothing, be 
mostly consisted of port wine and roast beef, failed 
to Lee oa poor people satisfactorily, it generally 
turned out that they were past cure. However, 
my lady was right down angry when this view of her 
medical skill was reported to her, and whenever 
she met the doctor in one of those narrow Somerset- 
shire lanes where there is no turning, they had a 
battle royal about it. 

One Christmas time—it must have been ten 
years ago now—-Mountjoy Mereworth, my lord and 
my lady's eldest son, who was somethirg at some 
Embassy abroad, which made him funnily bump- 
tious at home, came down to the Hall on leave of 
absence. There were fine goings-on ell the time 
he was there, for he gave himself such queer airs, 
that his father and mother scarcely thought them- 
selves good enough for him: and he never spoke 
with respect ef anybody under the rank of Grand 
Duke. My lady particularly was proud of him, 
and liked to show him to her neighbors in his new 
uniform ; so that my lord had to give grand enter- 


tainments, and fish up stray members of the royal | amusement, and change of air; the wine which | forty-five mi'es. Few cities of the same size can 
| they had drunk was very good, ary Clicquot, | rival it as regards magnificence of aspect. The 


family, in order that he might put on his laced 
coat. 


Even then, however, it was scarcely a success, 


in’s office caiMe on a visit to Mereworth, it got 


cause when my lady’s remedies, which | 


whispered about that he had taken the Honorable 
Mountjoy aside and rebuked him privately for 
wearing more gold lace on his coat-tails than be- 
| longed to them in accordance with the Queen’s regu- 
lations. Such a warning was an awful disappoint- 
ment for my lady at first; but it turned out after- 
wards that the gentleman from the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office, who was called the King of London, 
had only been quizzing the Honorable peony a 
Everybody, therefore, had a good laugh over their 
cigars and negus about it before they went to bed; 
and my lord was less afraid of his son after that, 
though the young man, even subsequent to his dis- 
comfiture, never quite descended to the common rank 
of mortals in his mother’s eyes by reason of the 
Court flavors which hung about him, like the per- 
fume which pervades the garments of Mr. Truefitt’s 
gentleman in Bond Street. 

No one ever knew exactly how it happened, 
but, during the Honorable Mountjoy’s visits to the 
Hall, pretty Lucy Mainwaring fell in love. The 
young diplomatist from foreign parts had a valet, 
also from foreign parts, with him ; and this fellow 
fairly turned the girl’s head. His amazingly broken 
and ridiculous English first made her laugh, and 
then roused a lively interest in his conversation. 
He took advantage of this to say a great deal, 
and he made such droll and clever mistakes some- 
times that all the company in the housekeeper’s 
room were fit to die of merriment. He was a 
handsome man, too, with such eyes as are never 
seen in a Somersetshire face. They were large, 
sad, dreamy, appealing eyes ; and, besides, the man 
was a rogue, though not a wicked one, so that he 
had every advantage over Lucy's other suitors, 
such as Will Ferrers, the blacksmith, who roared 
| out his addresses like a bull, and Tom Brown, my 
lord’s head groom, who had nothing to say for 
himself except that the bay mare was a clipper, 





| off fore-leg. Thus it chanced that there were some 
and some blind-man’s-buff in the servants’ hall 


one morning Lucy told my lady, with many 
| blushes and some tears, that Mr. Mountjoy’s valet, 


Jean Marie Leblanc (she had his name written al- | 


| ready on a piece of paper), had asked her to marry | 
Luey yy grewn up on her husband’s | 


him. 

** Humph !” said my lady, rather dryly, and she 
looked severe, because she did not want to part 
| with Lucy, and she did not like foreigners ; but 
she was, as all women naturally are, more or less 
of a match-maker, and dearly loved a wedding, so 
presently her matronly face brightened all over, 
and she only said, “ How about his religion, 
Luey ¢”’ 

“Oh, my lady, I asked him that the day before 
yesterday was a week, when he first made up to 
me.”’ 

“ That was the second day he came,’’ remarked 
my lady. ‘ You did not lose your time, Lucy.”’ 

“Oh, my lady, I do love him so; and he is so 
droll, your ladyship never saw such a man,” re- 
plied the girl, half-laughing, half-blushing at the 
thought of her foreign lover and his strange dis- 
course, so different to any she had ever heard 
before. “ He vowed and declared, my lady, that 
he had no call to object to become a Protestant if 
I wished it, for he had never had no religion at all 


his religion ; and I told him I'd tell your ladyship 
if he did not leave off, but he wouldn't; and he 
wants me to ask your ladyship’s permission to 
have the bans put up next Sunday.” 

“We must talk to Mr. Chasuble about that, 
Lucy; so you had better bring me my bonnet, and 
| get yourself ready to go with me to the rectory.” 

Lucy's marriage was soon settled after my lady 
had once taken it up in her vigorous way, though 
she often interrogated the girl sharply to know 
| whether her affections were irrevocably fixed on 
| the Frenchman. Discovering, however, by her 
| finer feminine instincts, that Lucy had given her 
| young heart away to the last chord of it, she never 
| thought of offering either advice or opposition ; 
| and she only occupied herself with getting to- 
| gether such a wedding portion as befitted one of 
| the dependents of a noble house. Lucy had 
| enough home-made linen to set her up for life, 
| two substantial silk dresses without flounces or 








| plain earrings, a brooch, and a purse containing a 

hundred guineas in new gold just from the mint. 
| It happened, also, that chance or destiny threw in 
| her way the gilded bottle, which was the only one 
in my lady’s medicine-chest that had escaped the 
supervision of Doctor Dewsbury when he had 





placed them by variations of the famous prescrip- 
tion before mentioned. 

** You may have that bottle, Lucy, as you seem 
to take a fancy to it. It will do for smelling-salts 

| or lavender-water,”’ said my lady, the very night 


carefully, for remember that ‘ The Christmas Rose’ 
| is poison.” 
om glided away with her foreign husband into 
| a foreign country, perhaps always an unwise thing 
| for an English girl to do, for our womenkind, like 
some of the tore delicate flowers indigenous to our 
| soil, never come to their full perfection when 
| transplanted. None of her friends or kindred 
| knew what had become of her for a long time 
| afterwards, till last year it happened towards 
| Christmas that my lady was in Paris to buy toys 
| for her grandchildren, the Honorable Mountjoy 
| having married Miss Evelyn Neville just three 
years ago next Whitsuntide. Slie had made all | 
| her purchases—bon-bons from Giraudin, dolls 
| from the Boulevards, jewelry from the Rue de la | 
| Paix, trifles from the J’alais Royal; and she had | 
been dining with my lord at Vefours, because they | 
wanted both to go in secret to see one of Dumas’s | 
plays at the Theatre Francais. 


dinner. 


| which is the best of the champagne 


rands, and 
| some rare old burgundy. 


papers instead, 


before her marriage ; “* but mind you empty it | conceal from ber. 
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had looked through them all, and then, as they 
had rooms at the Hotel Mirabeau, quite near, and 
were going to leave Paris next morning, they 
walked leisurely westward. It was not precisely 
raining as they mounted the squalid steps which 
led to the Rue Vivienne, but the weather was 
chilly and a heavy dew was falling, so my lady | 
drew her sable cloak more closely round her, and 
my lord was beginning to hug his Inverness cape, 
when a ghastly-looking creature, with some faded 
remains of respectability about her, but thin as a 
skeleton and pale as a ghost, held out a trembling 
hand for alms. 

“ Give her the ten-frane piece you have in your 
glove, my dear,”’ said Lord Measles, who disliked 
the trouble of unbuttoning his coat, and had 
handed his wife the change out of a napoleon 
which they had received at the Café de la Rotonde. 

Lady Mereworth, however, with a woman’s 
thriftiness, thought that ten francs was too much 
to give in street charity all at once, and looked 
sharply up at the beggar before she took the gold 
coin from her glove. As she did so the forlorn 
woman's eyes shot a gleam of startled recognition, | 
and she hurried away without a word into the 
darkness. 

“ Henry, for God's sake follow her! ’Tis our 
Lucy !”’ gasped Lady Mereworth, with the strong 
provincial accent which emotion generally brings 
out in the queens of our far-away manors. “ Fol- 
low her, Henry; I can find my own way home, 
dear; and see, there’s a fiacre of the Compagnie 





des petites Voitures. Follow her, dear Henry, or 
we shall never forgive ourselves !”” 

My lord strode down the Rue Neuve Petits 
Champs, where the beggar had disappeared, and 
soon came up with her; but the true instinct of a 


| gentleman admonished him that he should not | 


| 
‘ r | romps about the orchard among the pear-trees ; 
hearted, managing mistresses of a household whom | i 


| 


| 


till he knew me, he said, my lady, and that I was | 





thoroughly disposed of its other contents and re- | 


quietly to his wife to lead her away; but it was 


| had contained the spirit of the Christmas Rose. 


Somehow or | the traveler sees all the distinguishing elements of 
| other, however, they sat a long while over their | 4 vast and ancient nation. It stands in an oval- 
They were pleasantly tired with exercise, | shaped valley, whose greatest diameter is about 


" i ; f So it happened that it | lofty and massive, flaming with painted coatings of 
For the young princes did not like such etiff ban- | was too late to go to the theatre when they rose | yellow, pink, pale-green, or a blended mixture of 


squets as required uniforms; and once, when a | from table, and they went away to take a vanille | all three. With a plentiful distribution of green 
nae who had a place in the Lord Chamber- | ice and laugh over the French illustrated comic | foliage and the warmth of an unclouded sun, the 


it was past eleven before they | presumable gaudiness is toued down to a harmo- 


speak to her, so he only kept her steadily in sight, 
or that the black horse was a trifle weak in the 


| at length, after a pitiful chase, into a miserable 
and some snap-dragon and some twelfth cake, till | 


$ | him civilly enough. Then a horrible foreboding 
| unbecoming ornaments, a neat gold watch, some | 


remembering that she was a proud, high-spirited 
woman, with whom his wife could deal far better | 
for all good purposes than he could. He traced her 


house in one of the smaller streets leading from the | 
“ Halles Centrale,” and, slipping a five-frane piece 
into the hands of the concierge, he found out that 
her name was stil] Madame Leblanc, and that she 
lived there upon the sixth floor, supporting herself 
with needlework, which was hard to come by since 
the Franco-German war and the departure of so | 
many rich families to Belgium and Italy. 

Lord Mereworth told these sorrowful facts to 
his wife as he undressed himself before a bright 
fire at the Hotel Mirabeau, and the worthy couple 
betook themselves next day to poor Lucy's lod 
ings. 

“* Thee hadst better let me go up alone, Henry,” 
said Lady Mereworth, in ber country jargon. 

“ Why, no, my dear,” replied ber husband, who 
knew more of French ways than she did. “ The | 
sixth fluor of a Parisian house in this neighborhood 
is a sort of Alsatia. Let me accompany you to the 
door of Lucy’s room, and when you have got in I 
will wait for you within call. 1 can smoke a cigar 
to give me patience and keep off infection till you 
come out. Of course, you will bring her home 
with you. The hotel people can fetch away her 
— afterwards.”’ 

aady Mereworth cast a grateful look at her hus- 
band, but they thoroughly understood each other, 
and were neither of them ever behindhand in doing 
a good action, so that they passed their lives in a | 
sort of loving competition as to who should speak 
first when the right words were to be said that the 
right thing might be done. 

Lady Mereworth groped her way up the dirty 
staircase, followed by her husband; and as she 
went she turned over in her mind the fine scolding 
she would give Lucy for having kept her own 
counsel so closely in her sufferings. Then she | 
knocked at the furthermost door of a dark passage 
under the roof of the house, on which the name 
Madame Leblanc was scrawled on a piece of paper. 

There was no answer. She knocked again and 
again, but the silence was not broken save for the 
whistling of the damp, wintry wind up the stair- | 
ease. Yet she knew that Lucy was in her room, 
for they had inquired of the concierge, who had 
probably guessed their errand to the poor, young, 
stranger, and had answered the questions put to | 


ov. 
°o 


seized upon Lady Mereworth’s mind, and she 
called to her husband in a voice which was faint 
with terror. My lord was also very much moved 
when he sprang up that rickety staircase in answer 
to her summons, and found her trembling at Lucy’s 
threshold, as white as a sheet. 

An almost unconscious push from one of Lord 
Mereworth’s powerful knees burst the frail door 
from its hinges, and admitted him into the room. 
A glance was enough to show him what had hap- | 
pened, and the soft-hearted gentleman turned 


too late. She, too, had seen what he had tried to | 

Pretty Lucy Mainwaring, who had wandered | 
away from her own people and the protection of | 
her English home, lay stark and stiff upon her | 
narrow bed. She bad no covering but the dress 
in which they had seen her the night before, and 
the room contained neither food nor furniture. 
She had resisted to the last. But she had not died | 
of bunger; for beside her, clutched in the wasted 
fingers of her right hand, was the gilt flask which 


THE LAST REVOLUTION IN MEXICO. 
SCENES IN THE REPUBLICAN CAPITAL AND 
VICINITY. 

HE city of Mexico is said to comprehend the 
entire Republic of Mexico, for within its limits 


streets are straight and rectangular, the buildings 





nious though eccentric setting. The strangeness 
of the landscape is heightened by the appearance 
of the Peons, trom whose countenance the glow of 
cheer seems to have faded with the Aztec empire 
itself; never an expression of pleasure, and but 
seldom au approaci to a smile, appear upon their 


| faces. 


The chief object of interest in the city is the mag- 
nificent cathedral and the adjoining Sagrario, or 
leading parish church. The former occupies the 
site of the old Aztec pyramid and its temp'e. It 
was begun in 1553, but was not completed until 
about 1650. Nothing could be mere showy than 
the articles within the venerable building used in 
religions ceremonies; solid silver crosses, images 
ot the Virgin in pure gold and silver, with crown 
and sun flashing with precious stones, and 
saints arrayed ia robes, the least rustling of 
which produces the most dazzling scintillations, 
besides a vast collection of gold and silver plate, 
the value of which must be many millions of dol- 
lars. ‘The foundations ot the cathedral are com- 
posed of the ruins of the Aztec capital, of the 
very temples and gods. Scarcely an excavation 
is made in this neighborhood that does not de- 
velop immense remains of the ancient capital. The 
old proverb that “we build on others’ ruin” is 
here most singularly exemplified. 

From one of the towers, higher by many feet 
than the steeple of Trinity Church on Broadway, 
the traveler gazes upon a wide stretch of plain, 
wholly girdled by mountains. Eastward glimmers 
the broad expanse of Lake Texcoco; southward 
ripples the calm waters of the Lagos de Chalco 
and Xochimilco, parted by a tiny barrier of land ; 
westward, Chapuitepec’s shaggy crag rises from 
the ground; and in the north the white walls of 
Guadaloupe Cathedral reflect the glaring rays ot the 
sun, The “ burning mountain,” Popocatepetl, and 
the “white woman,” Ixtaccihuatl, lift their snowy 
summits above all their gigantic companions. 
From this point of observation the route traveled 
by the army of Cortez, with many localities of his- 
toric interest, may be traced clearly. 

The Plaza Major, upon the northern s‘de of 
which the cathedral stands, is the grand square of 
the city, measuring two hundred and seventy yards 
in length and two hundred in width. Along the 


| eastern side extends the two-story Palacio del 


Gobierno. This building aflords accommodations 
for all the Government offices, for the chambers ot 
Congress, for the President’s apartments, a small 
barrack-room and a guard-house. It was built in 
1693 on the spot where Cortez had constructed a 


| palace for himself, and which, up to 1692, when it 


was destroyed by fire, served as a residence for the 
Viceroys. 

In it is preserved the celebrated Maximilian car- 
riage, which cost the late Emperor $50,000. The 
drapery is of the heavie~t damask and silk, and the 
fringe, tassels and cords, of which there is a vast 
protusion, are of solid gold and silver. 

On the western side of the plaza is a row of 
houses supported by a collonade, and occupied by 
some of the best merchants in the city. This 
thoroughfare, known as Los Portales de Merca- 
deres, is literally packed with pedestrians through 
the entire day. 

The building known as the Halls of Montezuma 
is a long, narrow structure at Chapultepec, spread- 
ing along the summit of a porphyritic rock, and 
covering the site of the royal Aztec palace. 
Whether it was designed for a castle or a palace 
is still a subject of divided opinion. Just previous 
to the accession of Maximilian it was used as a rid- 
ing-school, but the sadly beguiled Hapsburg Prince 
put it in thorough repair, decorated the interior 
elegantly, laid out pleasant car:riage-roads, and 
gathered a fine collection of works of art. Arti- 
ficial gardens, which were the special delight of 
Carlotta, occupy many of the corridors, and are 
very attractive to the traveler. 

Chapultepec is almost entirely embowered in a 
forest of cypress-trees of most venerabie visage. 
Noone knows their age. They attracied the admir- 
ation of Cortez as long ago as 1520. ‘Their limbs 
are bearded with thick, drooping gray moss. From 
the towers of the Halls a clear view of the volcano 
** Popocatepetl ” may be obtained. Attention has 
been called frequently to this famous place. A 
party of Spaniards, under Cortez, descended to the 
bottom of the crater, and a company of Americans, 
including Mr. Conkiin, our artist, made a descent 
about a year ago, and barely escaped suffocation 
from the sulphur fumes. Several members of the 
party were drawn out by ropes in a totally insen- 
sible condition. To the west stands the celebrated 
tree of the Noche Triste, or *‘Sad Night,” ander 
which Cortez and his army wept afier the first de- 
feat of his little force by the Aztecs in 1520, and 


| the memorial church he built after the completion 


of his great campaign. A few years ago some 
fanatical priests set fire to the aged tree, but fire 
failed to accomplish what Time had also attempted, 
and though there is now a hollow, wrinkled and 
blackened trunk, fresh twigs are continually sprout- 


| ing from its hoary sides. A high railing has been 


erected since to protect it from further injury. 
Specimens of the magué pliant, from which the 

pulque or native wine is made, are spread over the 

entire country. This drink is to the Mexicans what 


| lager bier is to the Germans, claret to the French, 


ale to the English, and water to the Americans. 
To the eastward are the Chinampans, or floating 
islands, with what might be termed a vast wilder- 
ness of sweet flowers. Tue remains of Cortez 
were laid away in the Church of St. Francis. In 
1823 they were removed secretly, to prevent dese- 
cration by an excited mob. The church is the first 


| edifice opened to Protestant worship in the city. 


It is known now as Dr. Riley’s church, being under 
the charge of the Rev. H.C. Riley, LL.D. 

In the museum at Mexico City are many interest- 
ing archelogical objects, the chief of which are the 
God of War, the Oracle of Peace, and the Sacrifi- 
cial Stone. The former is known in the Aztec 
tongue as Huitzilopochtli. It is an ugly -look- 
ing piece of basalt carved from a single block, 
and stands nine feet high, and having a width of six 
feet across its greatest part. It is sculptured on all 
sides, and has on two sides a death’s head encircled 
by human hands in all manner of positions. Near 
it is the sacrificial stone on which it is supposed 
that Montezuma slaughtered 6,000 young men and 
maidens in one year, during the invasion of Cortez. 
The Oracle of Peace is ot similar formation, and is 
most curiously carved. 

With all its antiquity, the City of Mexico has 
ever been the scene of revolution. Benito Juarez 
became President on the establishment of the 
Republic after the expulsion of the French, and at 
his death Lerdo de Tejeda, the Chief-Justice, as- 
sumed the chief magistracy. President Lerdo, it is 
asserted, declared his unwillingness to accept ofa 
second term of power, but at the last election he 
was re-elected, and at once entered upon his 
duties, whereupon General Porfirio Diaz, a revo- 
lutionist of much notoriety, headed an insurrection 
and for a time was assisted by José Marie Iglesias, 
the Chiet-Justice of the Republic. As soon as it 
became apparent that Diaz would be successful in 
his march upon the City ot Mexico, President Lerdo 
fled, and Iglesias, proclaiming himself Provisional 
President, revolted both against the old authority 
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and that of General Diaz. The latter continued his | 
victorious march, and the scattering crowds that 


had pronounced for Iglesias deserted him, and he, 
100, fled, leaving Diaz in undisputed possession of 
the Presidency. Contrary to general expectation, 
Diaz last month collected and shipped to Washing- 


ton the sum of $300,000, an installment of the claims 


of our Government against that of Mexico. Iglesias 
is now in San Francisco, and the deposed Lerdo, 


with several members of his Cabinet, arrived in | 


New Yerk City on Saturday evening, February 10th. 





THE WARNING OF THE MACE. 


An Excitinc SCENE IN THE U. S. Hov 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
( N the evening of January 31st, when a special 


session of the House of Representatives was | 


being held for the purpose of introducing a memo- 
rial of the Legislature of Florida in order to have 


it referred by vote to the Electoral Commission, a | 


scene occurred of which there have been so few 
instances that the public will look upon its pictorial 
representation as a decided novelty. The Demo- 
crats were anxious to have the memorial received 
and referred to the Commission, while the Re- 
publicans not only protested against the contem- 
plated action, but entered upon a series of parlia- 
mentary tactics to defeat a passage. Great confu- 
sion ensued. Speaker Randall repeatedly rapped 


with a gavel, the recognized emblem of his autho- | 


rity, to secure the attention and orderly conduct 
of the Representatives. These admonitions were 
unheeded. Members maintained their loud conver- 
sation, running from desk to desk, and investing 
the House with a most undeliberative character. 
Mr. Paige, of California, moved to adjourn the 
House to Friday, but the Speaker pointed out at 
once that a law compelled a meeting of the two 
Houses on the morrow, for a specified purpose —to 
count the Electoral vote—and that Mr. Paige's 
motion was therefore out of order. The Speaker 
again rapped for order, but no attention was given. 
He then took the preliminary step to enforce his 


commands, directing une of the stalwart sergeants- | 


at-arms to proceed with the mace of the House to 
the scene of the greatest uproar. This action forms 
the subject of cur iilustration. It is a custom, that 
happily has been seldom carried out, for the 
Speaker to give the order for such action when 
a member or members refuse to acknowledge his 
authority and submit to his demands for quietness. 
The officer called upon to bear the mace takes that 
emblem of warning in both hands, holding it 
before him. Standing for a moment in front of the 
Speaker's desk, and facing the House, he walks 
slowly to the seat of the contumacious member, 
pauses a while, and then, slowly retracing his steps 
to the bar, bows to the Speaker, as if reporting 
the execution of the command, replaces the mace, 
and takes his usual station. Should the offending 


member, after being thus warned, continue his | 


insubordination, the sergeant-at-arms, at a second 
command, marches solemnly to the seat of the 
honorable Representative and arrests him. The 
mace consists of a fac-simi'e of a bundle of rods, 
emblem of bond of union, bound together with a 
gilt strap and surmounted by a golden ball, upon 
which rests, with outstretched wings, a demure- 
looking eag'e. 

Even in the excitement of legislative debates 
it is rarely that the warning is found necessary, 
and it is tar more seldom that this ceremony fails 
to create the anticipated effect, and render the 
extreme punishment of arrest obligatory upon the 
sergeant-at-arms, 

On the occasion illustrated the confusion was so 
widespread that the mace-bearer did not succeed 
in restoring quiet, for to do that he would have 
been kept prancing about the vast Hall for an hour, 
thrusting his weapon in the taces of twe-thirds of 
the members. The reading of Mr. Thompson’s 
Florida report was begun, but neither the Clerk’s 
voice nor Mr. Thompson's could be heard amid the 
din and cries of “louder,” “ order,” and motions 
to adjourn from the 4 side. 

The reading of the Bill completed, the Speaker 
entertained a motion to adjourn until the following 
noon, rather than place the majority of the mem- 
bers under arrest. 








THE ELECTORAL COMMISSION 


IN SESSION IN THE UNITED STATES SUPREME 
Court Room. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES ON THE OPENING Day. 


HE Florida case was formally opened before 

the Electoral Commission on Friday, February 
2d. A slight alteration of the arrangement of the 
United States Court Room had been made since 
the first session of the Commission. The Bench 
was enlarged in order to accommodate all tie 
Commissiouers by adding an L to each end. Justice 
Clifford, as President, occupied the central seat, 
and was flanked by the four Justices, while the 
other Commissioners remained in about the same 
position described in our last issue. The angles of 
the semicircular area were filled by the official 
secretaries, stenographers and Associated Press 
reporters. 

The first speech upon the case proper was made 
by David Dudley Field, one of the objectors on the 
Democratic side. He was followed in the same 
interest by Randolph Tucker, who, in turn, gave 
way to Messrs. Kasson and McCrary, objectors on 
the Republican side. 

On Saturday the arguments were continued by 
Messrs. O’Conor, Black and Merrick for the Demo- 
crats, and Mathews and Stoughton for the Repub- 
licans; and on Monday, February 5th, Mr, Evarts 
and Charles O’Conor spoke particularly on the ques- 
tion of the admission of evidence as to the returns, 
It was not until Wednesday, February 7th, that the 
Commissiouers reached a vote on the questions 
raised. 

The following is a copy of the miuute on the 
official record of the Commission : 

On motion of Mr. Justice Miller, ordered : 

That no evidence will be received or considered 
by the Commission which was not submitted to the 
Joint Convention of the two Houses by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate with the different certificates, 
except such as relates to the eligibility ot F. C. 
Humphreys, one of the Electors, The vote was as 
follows: 

Yeas.—Messrs. Bradley, Edmunds, Frelinghuy- 
sen, Garfield, Hoar, Miller, Morton and Strong—s. 

Nays.— Messrs. Abbott, Bayard, Clifford, Field, 
Hunton, Payne and Thurman—-7. 

On the motion of Mr. Abbott, 

Resolved, That, in the case of Florida, this Commission 
will receive the evidence relating to the eligibility of 
Frederick C. Humphreys, one of the persons named in 
certilicate No. 1 as Elector. 











Yeas.—Messts. Abbott, Bayard, Bradley, Clif- 
ford, Field, Hunton, Payne and Thurman—s. 
Nays.—Messrs. Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Gar- 
field, Hoar, Miller, Morton and Strong—7. 
On Thursday, February Sth, arguments were 
made upon the question of the eligibility of Mr. 
Humphreys as an elector by Messrs. Merrick and 





| Green, for the Democrats, and Shellabarger and 


Evarts for the Republicans. George P. Raney, the 
present Attorney-General of Florida, James E. 
Yonge, of Pensacola, and Frederick C. Humphreys, 
the elector whose title is in dispute, were examined. 
Mr. Humphreys testified that prior to being a candi- | 
date for Presidential Elector, he was United States 
Shipping Commissioner for the Port of Pensacola ; 


_ | that he resigned October 2d; that he received 
SE OF | notice of the acceptance of his resignation October 


| 5th, and turned over the office to the Collector of 

| Customs. He produced his letter of resignation to 

| Judge Wood, with the reply, in corroboration of his 
before the election seemed to be as clear as it pos- 
sibly could be. 

Upon the call for arguments, Judge Hoadley | 
opened in behalf of the Democrats, claiming that | 
Mr. Hamphreys held the office of Shipping Com- 

| missioner by appointment of the Circuit Court of the | 

| United States, in Florida, and that before the 

| November election he attempted to divest himself 

| of this office by forwarding a paper resignation, and 

| getting trom a Judge—not from the court—what 

| purported to be an acceptance of that resignation. 

He considered that the Judge, acting in Ohio, was 

not the Circuit Court of Florida, and that as he 

could not relieve Humphreys from the duties with | 
| which he had been vested by another power, 

| namely, the Circuit Court of Florida, the alleged | 

| resignation was of no effect. Therefore, Mr. | 

| Humphreys, in his opinion, held an office of profit | 
or trust on the day of the election, and the vote 
cast by him could not be counted. Judge Green | 
then followed on the same side, his argument 
being largely composed of quotations and author- 
ities bearing upon the ineligibility of the Elector. | 

| Mesars, Shellabarger and Evarts spoke for the 

Republicans, and, at their close, Mr. Merrick, con- 
| cluding for the Democrats, was asked a number of 
| legal inquires by the Commissioners. 

On Friday, February 8th, the Commission was in 
secret session from 10. a. M. till 8.30 P. M. continu- 
ously, with the exception of two brief recesses. 

About 6 o'clock p. m., the debate being ended, | 
Senator Edmunds submitted a resolution declaring, 
in substance, that the four Republican Electoral 





their best to encourage. After a gallant has had 
ample opportunities of studying the character of a 
maiden, and plenty of time to make up his mind, 
he should either do the latter in a decisive and 
satisfactory manner or receive his dismissal. We 
are aware that jilters often excuse their shabby 
conduct by alleging that what has been regarded as 
love has been nothing more than warm friendship 
on their part. It is well, however, to look with dis- 
trust upon friendship between young men and | caused by the difference in temperature and the water 
young women; at any rate, when the friendship is 
of an engrossing character. As a matter of fact, the 
estimation in which the sexes hold each other is 
such that if a young man’s feelings towards a girl 
are not those of indifference or dislike, they are 
probably those of love. 
number of those gentlemen who devote themselves 

to girls for long periods, but never actually become 

committed by speech, though perhaps they do by 

their acts,and though they may imply a tremendous 

deal, were treated in a summary fashion, they 
might themselves be assisted to real happiness, | 
while numbers of young and innocent maidens 

testimony, and the fact t.at he threw up his office | would undoubtedly be saved a great deal of down 

right misery and mortification. | 


| Roche, who once e 
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Certain it is that if a 


Naivete and Humor. 


NAIVETE, a word which we have been forced to 


borrow from the French, though we can assuredly 
appreciate it full as well as the Gallic race, would 
seem to be unconscious humor. Of all kinds of | 
wit, none has so delicious a flavor as naiveté, which 


indeed is Nature's own, and therefore necessarily | 


superior to the artificial productions of man. The 


famous offer of Napoleon — sometimes attributed 
to the late Alexander Dumas—to contribute enough | 
money to bury twenty lawyers, may be traced to the 
naive utterance of a French provincial magnate, as 
recorded by Tallemant des Reaux. An “ intendant 

of Languedoc, whose wife had died at Béziers, de 
sired that the province should pay the expense of 
her funeral The good folk of Languedoc, how 
ever, objected that, if they were to agree, a prece 
dent of a doubtful kind would thereby be created, 
not (they carefully instructed their deputies to re 
mark) that they would refuse to bury M. I'Intend 
ant; no, that they would do with pleasure, but, | 
et The Irish bull may be considered as the 
Hibernian form of natveté, and a charming form it 
often assumes. When Ireland had her own Par- 
liament, it was not always Curran, or Grattan, or 
Hamilton who must have furnished the greatest 
delight to the House, but such gentlemen as Boyle 
xclaimed, “ Mr. Speaker, I would | 
give the half of the constitution—nay, the whole of 
it—to preserve the remainder.”’ This same child of 
Erin wrote from a country-seat where he was stay- 
ing to a friend in Dublin: “ At this very moment, 





votes from Florida should be counted and embody- | my dear —, I am writing with asword inone hand | 
| ing also various reasons for such declaration. | and pistol in the other.”’ He was also heard to speak 

Representative Hunton offered the following as a | in the severest terms of “a certain anonymous 
| 


| substitute : | 


Resolved, That the Electors named in certificate No, 
2, to-wit: Wilkinson Call, J. E. Yonge, Robert Ballock, | 
and Robert B. Hilton, are the four persons who were 
duly appointed Electors by the State or Florida on the 
7th day of November, and that their votes as certified by 
such certificate are the votes provided for by the Con 
| stitution of the United States. 





} 
| 
| The substitute was rejected by the following | 
| vote: | 
| ¥eas—Mesers. Abbo't, Bayard, Clifford, Field, Hunton, | 
Payne and Thurman—7, | 

Nays—Messrs. Bradley, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Gar- | 
| field, Hoar, Miller, Morton and Strong—8. | 


Mr. Edmunds then withdrew his resolution, and 
| Mr. Garfield offered the following : 


| Resolved, That the four persons, to-wit: Frederick | 


C. Humphreys, Charles W. Pearce, William H. Holden | 
and Thomas W 
*resident and Vice-President for the State of Florida, 
| and that the votes cast by the aforesaid four persons are 
| the votes provided for by the Constitution of the United 
| States. 
| The vote in detail on the adoption of this resolu- | 
| tion was as follows: 
| Yeas—Messrs. Bradley, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Gar- | 
field, Hoar, Miller, Morton and Strong—8. 
Nays—Messrs. Abbott, Bayard, Clifford, Field, Hun. | 
ton, Payne and Thurman—7. | 


On motion of Mr. Garfield, Messrs. Edmunds, 
Bradley and Miller were appointed a committee to | 
dratt a report of the decision of the Commission, | 
with a brief statement of the reasons therefor, to | 
be signed by the members agreeing therein, and to | 
be transmitted to the joint session of the two 
Houses, as required by the Electoral Act. 

On Saturday, February 10th, Congress reassem- | 
bled in joint session to proceed with the count. | 
The report of the Electoral Commission was | 
received and read, when Representative Field | 
presented objections to the decision of the Com- 
missioners, signed by six Senators and twelve 
Representatives. The Houses separated to con- 
sider the protest, and in the afternoon the Senate 
sustained the decision, while the House, without | 
taking action, adjourned until Monday, February | 
12th. 

In our full-page illustration are found a number | 
of pleasant, gossipy groups, all the more interest- 
ing for being drawn with the freedom that dis- 
tinguishes the pose of uncenscious subjects. The | 
original drawing was so clear, sharp and character- 
istic, that we have reproduced it just as it was re- 
ceived, photographing it directly upon the wood, 
and neither adding or removing a single stroke of | 
the pencil. A careful study of its composition will | 
afford the public, unacquainted with the modus 
operandi of preparing drawings for our publica- | 
tions, an opportunity to see the accuracy, fidelit 
and finish that are imperatively demanded of all | 
our artists. The sketches mailed to us from Wash- 
ington, although technically spoken of as “ rough,” 
are, as will be seen, complete in all the details of 
portraiture, drapery, architecture, expression, fur- | 
niture—in a word, are as perfect fac-similes of the 
subject as it is possible for the highest artistic 
skill to render them. 





| 
The Ethics of Jilting. | 


IT Is bad enough for a man to be jilted, but it Is 
worse, far worse, for a woman. People, probably, 
think just as well of a man who has been so treated; 
& woman, however, is discredited, and many 
ma:rying men will hesitate before approaching 
her. Besides, she »as suffered in another way. 
She has been made to lose much valuable time, the | 
bloom has been taken off her character, and her 
capacity to love has been ‘greatly injured, if not 
! destroyed, during the period that she has been a | 
party to a pernicious “ understanding.” Those, | 
then, who have the control of young women ought 
to see that their charges are not needlessly vic- 
timized. It is not necessary to put girls under lock 
and key in order to protect them; and it would be 
absurd for a father to ask the intentions of every 
man who is introduced to his daughter. Young 
people must be allowed a little latitude, which they 
will mostly use properly. But, on the other hand, it 





is to the last degree foolish for parents even to | constantly in readiness. Our illustration shows the 
tolerate “ understandings" such as they often do } “ upper deck battery ” of H. M. 8S. Sul/an, commanded 


writer, named Junius.”” Denouncing his opponents 
in Parliament, he thus apostrophized them: “ You 
are trying to raise a tempest, but I will nip it 
in its bud; which reminds one of the English 
judge, “ Prisoner at the bar, God gave you health 
and strength; instead of which you go about steal 
ing cows."’ In truth, neither natevel+, nor wit, nor 
humor are the exclusive possessions of any one 
nationality; rather do they display touches of 
human feeling *‘ which make the whole world kin 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN | 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS, 
The January Floods. 


We referred last week to the violent storm in Eng- 
land which on New Year's Day nearly destroyed the 
Admiralty Pier at Dover. Far away also beyond the 


the Scilly Isles with extreme fury. The submarine 
telegraph cable which connects them with the ma‘niand 
was broken; and while the storm forbade vessels to croes 
the sea during several days, there was no possibility of | 
communication. The uninhabited islet of Annette, one 

of the Scilly group, is surrounded with reefs and rocks, 

bearing such names as the Gilstone, Jacky'’s Rock, and 

Crebawethan, where many ships have been wrecked. It 

was here that the German-Atlantic steamship Schiller, 

from New York, was lost about two years ago, The | 
Bishop’s Rock lighthouse, erecied ip 1858, stands on 
the most westerly of these terrible rocks. It is built of | 
granite, rising ove hundred and forty-seven feet above | 
high water. The men in charge of the lighthouse were | 
entirely cut off, during pine weeks of the late stormy | 
weather, from their needful supplies. On January 8th 
they hoisted a signal, “‘ Only one day’s provisions le/t,”’ 
and a cutter was next day sent out to their relief. It 
could not, however, approach near enough to do what 
was wanted. The lighthouse-keepers then resorted w 
the expedient of floating off a buoy, with a line attached 
to it. The buoy was secured by the cutter, and casks 
of provisions were hauled up by the men in the light- 
house holding the line. Of course, the numerous 
casualties to shipping excited more than usual anxiety 
among those concerned in the ownership or the insur 
ance of that kind of property. The great institution in 
the city of London, familiarly known as “ Lioyds,” 
which occupies the principal set of upper rooms above 
the Royal Exchange, has been visited by many busy 
inquirers during the last two or three weeks. The 
underwriters, and the officers and agents of marine 
insurance companies, should bave been uncommonly 
active in their calling upon this occasion; and the “ loss 
book,”’ in which the names of unlucky shipwrecked 
vessels are legibly inscribed, must have been scanned 
with painful eagerness by hundreds of men, at every | 
business hour of the day. Both the above incidents are 
illustrated by us, as well as a scene in Blackwall, show 
ing the discomfort occasioned by the overflowing of the 
Thames, which did vast damage among the homes of the 











poorer classes. The prospect of marine disasters from the 
storms gave ample occupation to the brave men engaged | 
in the noble work of succoring distressed vessels on th 
English coasts. The South Shields Volunteer Brigade 
with their rockets were constantly on the alert, and 
although many lives were unhappily lost almost withia 
their sight during the tempestuous nights of December 
and January, they succeeded in wresting twenty-seven 
persons from the waves alive. 


Turkish Soldiers and Reerults. 


The Turkish military forces are kept in constant 
movement, as the most important points on the frontier 
are successively being strengthened, and ag the numer- 
ous depts receive fresh accessions of recruits. A de- 
tachment of the latter are seen in one of our cuis just 
arrived in Constantinople by sea from Salonica, on their 
way to be armed and drilled for military duty. In 
another cut are a body of troops marching through the 
streets of Nice, on cheir way back to Stamboul from 
Alexinatz. The artist inscribed on the sketch “Take 
care of the mud,” a caution somewhat necessary in a 
town where paving is ignored, and scavenging as yet an 
unkoown profession. 


Christmas in Besika Bay. 


Christmastime last year was not noted for its bril 
liant weather throughout Europe, but the discomfort 
ashore was a luxury when compared with the condition 
of the crews of the British fleet in Besika Bay, where 
strong northerly gales and heavy snow-storms rendered 
two anchors down necessary, and steam had to be kept 
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by H. R H. the Duke of Edinburgh, and depicts the 
manner in which the officers and men mainly spent 
“merrie Christmas.’ Four vessels are in sight: the 
Swifteure on the right, almost obscured in a blinding 
squall of sleet and snow; next comes the Monarch, 
while in the centre is the Triumph, having dragged her 
anchors until abreast of the Pailas. The hvelis of the 
ships are hidden by a mist rising from the sea, and 


The fleet have since removed from Besika Bay to a safer 
anchorage 


Notwithstanding the discomforts of that 


station, the officers and crews were not wholly without 


means of recreation, as on shore there were sn ipe- 


shooting, football and lawn-tennis for the officers, while 
on board, theatricals and other enteriainments were 
always being organized on one vessel or another. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tus best flax grown in the United States 
comes from Oregon. 


—Tue new exterior line of defenses of the city 
of Strasbourg consists of thirteen forts. 


Tue population of California increased by 
immigration last year 55,000. The class of immigrants 
most needed is farmers and stock-raisers 


Tux Columbia River, of Oregon, is the first 
salmon stream in point of numbers of the United States, 
and the Sacramento, of California, the second 


—Bvzzann's Bay on the Massachusetts coast is 
well Gilled with seals, which disport themselves on the 
ice, and are easily approached within gunshot 


—Neanrty twenty thousand new farms have 
been started during the past twelve months under the 
provisions of the Homestead and Preemption Laws 


—Tus $600 grasshopper prize offered by the 
Minnesota Legieslatare has inspired a genius who pro 
poses to destroy the insect by raising a net by balloons 
a quarter of a mile apart 

Ow a Monday a young man rescued a girl 
who had broken through the ce of a skating-pond in 
Toronto. On the ensuing Saturday they were married, 
although they bad been strangers up to the time of the 
accident 

Tue latest domestic novelty is the patent 
bootjack just brought out by Mr. 0. B. Wheeler, of Oak 
land Valley, in this State. Kt is an ingenious piece of 
mechanism warranted to overcome the most positive 
pedal opposition. 


—Srverat savings banks in New Hampshire 
have been doing a general banking business without 
paying the Government tax, and have been ordered to 
stop doing so. The estimated amount of taxes due from 
them is $150,000 


Tur New Orleans 7imes says the swamps in 
Louisiana are drier than they have been for thirty-five 
years. A man may ride on borseback or a wagon may 
be driven through tracts of country heretofore impassable 
within the memory of man 


—A taror Anglo-Australian cattle -dealer is 
exporting stoats to New Zealand, with the view of abat 
ing the rabbit nuisance, which has caused inconceivable 
trouble, both in Australia and New Zealand. Never was 
there a greater blunder than the importation of rabbits 
there 

—Tue old and deserted Convent of Muri, in 
Switzerland, is to be made serviceable. Several benevo 
lent individuals, headed by Mr. Furst, are preparing it 
for the reception of six hundred young girls, who will be 


ong, were duly appointed Electors of | | and’s End of Cornwall, the tempest prevailed among | taught housebold duties and various trades pertaining to 


their sex 

—Tue Turks have instituted a society analogous 
to that protected by the red cross of Geneva, but as the 
cross is not an emblem likely to be regarded by good 
Mussulmans in the heat of conflict, have substituted a 
crescent of the same color, They will be, in American 
phrase, ‘‘ Interconvertible 


—Tue oldest book in the library of Harvard 
College is a Latin copy of St. Jerofttte’s Epistles, printed 
in Strasbourg as early as 1469, and perbaps earlier. It 
has no date, and the only clew to its age was afforded 
by the discovery of a pfinted bill charged for binding it 
in 1470 It contains some 140 genuine letters, as well 
as some doubtful ones. 


—In Manchester, England, February 5th, at 
the annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
President stated that the exports of Manchester goods to 
the Un.ted States, which tormerly afforded an excellent 
market, now amounted to nothing, and that there is 
considerable trade in Manchester in cotton fabrics manu 
factured in America 


—Accounts from many sections of Iowa which 
have suffered from grasshoppers for the last four years 
gay that myriads of eggs, which have been deposited in 
the ground during last season, are now hatching out, 
and that if the present mild weather continues a few days 


| longer it is considered certain that tho State will be 


entirely rid of the pests, either by freezing or starvation. 


—Tue numerous failures which have occurred 
recently of Life Insurance Companies bave occasioned a 
great doubt in the public mind as to the prudence of in- 
vesting in that sort of security. There is, however, no 
risk in taking policies in some of the older and more 
pradently managed companies, such as the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, whose exhibit in another column 
of this issue tells a very reassuring story of strength 
and safety. 


—Inw 1841 the original Declaration of Indes 
pendence and certain treaties were sent by Daniel 
Webster, who was then Secretary of State, to the latent 
Office for safe keeping, and deposited in a proper place 
in that building. Now that there is ample security for 
these documents in the State Department building, in 
the custody of which department they are thought 
to properly belong, Mr. Chandler bas considered it his 
duty to restore them to that department, and an order 


| to that effect has been issued, 


—A native Indian merchant, named Narain 
Rungiah Chetty, living at Prodaber, in the Cuddatah 
district, has, for more than two months past, been teed 
ing at his own cost upwards of two thousand persons 
daily. He began by giving cooked rice, and he speedily 
had 8,000 applicants for bis bounty. After a fortnight 
he discontinued giving rice, and substituted a sort of 
dough-paste known as “kooloo."’ This benevolent 
Hindoo has no store of grain, but purchaser at a con. 
siderable cost all bis supplies in Madras, whence they 
are carried to him by rail. 


—Tue Russian army on the Tarkish frontier is 
said to be three bundred and twenty thousand strong, 
and to possess five hundred and forty pieces of artillery, 
sixty mitrailleuses and a park of siege artillery. The 
soldiers of all arms are well clothed, the infantry and 
artillery are provided with sheepskins and good boots, 
and each man bas an extra pair of boots in his knap- 
sack, The cavalry, however, feels the loss of its for. 
mer excellent Polish officers, and lacks cclerity of 
movement. On the whole, it is asserted that Russis 
never before has had so fine an army in line of battle, 
and that provisions and mou woos of war are in good 
supply. 
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AFTER DEATH. 
SAW white faces leaning by my bed, 
The shaded lamp burned low—adown the wall 
Long shadows {rom the open casement spread 


Of vine and leaf, and trumpet-blossom red— 
A clock struck midnight in the distant hall. 





T seemed to hear a sound of sob and prayer, 
Que last throe grappled with my languid breath, 
The dim lamp vanished—darkness everywhere 
Fell deep and sudden, like a great despair— 
My soul slipped out through the black gate of 
death | 


Slipped, and was gone—a ghost—in empty space, 
Crying, “ Oh, Heaven! thy bliss I will not see, 
Until I leave one kiss upon his fuce— 
Find him, and fold him in a last embrace — 
That faithful beart that now will break for me!” 


So, fanning down the dark, I fled away— 
Oh, God! that we should hold Love's pains so 
dear !_— 
And to this garden came, where the white spray 
Of fountains on the sleeping myrties lay, 
And he who was my beaven—I found him here. 


Here in the moonlight, and the sweet flutes played 
In the cvol distance, and the dancer's tune 
Was blown adown the jasmine’s scented shale, 
And lightsome feet and happy lauzhter made 

A new day underneath the midnight moon. 


He did not see the ghostly shape that pressed 
Unto his side ; my footstep, light as air, 

He heard not. I was an unbidden guest. 

He held my rival's head upon his breast— 
That sweet, white woman with the yellow hair. 


The yellow hair, the subtle, serpent grace, 

Lip hovered upon lip—I heard him say: 
“Lo! in my heart I give thee Love's first place! 
The world might well be lost for thy fair face, 

And kingdoms flung, like broken toys, away! 


All other loves seem as the shadows fleet 
That troop before the morning's perfect light. 
Come, seal my yearning lips with kisses sweet!” 
The fountains sighed —I turned my ghostly feet, 
And fled away into tho lonesome night! 


Say, what is Love, that we should hold it dear? 
Aud what is Death, that we its pang should 


dread ? 
Was it for this my sad soul tarried here, 
When earth was far, and Heaven sweet and near? 
Ab, me! ah, me! ‘tis well that I am dead! 


Erra W 


PIERCE. 


BEAUTIFUL AS AN ARCHANGEL. 
BY 
Burke O’FARRELL. 


CHAPTER V.— (CONTINUED). 


of the quaint old village tavern, with its 
weather-beaten sign; the dying light, still lin- 
gering in the west, shone on the satin skins of the 
magnificent banters drinking at the rough-hewn 
trough, while Manners leaned down from his saddle 
to take a fresh jug of nut-brown October ale from 
the comely hostess; grouped around stood the 
Teniers-like forms of the skittle-players, looking | 
on with curious faces, and behind them came the 
admiring crowd of chubby cottage bairns, while 
the long, straggling village street, with its gray | 
old Norman church and distant forge, made a | 
wonderfully fine background. | 
Presently a new feature appeared on the scene, | 
as a lady and two gentlemen, ey me by three 
or four dogs, came strolling slowly down the street, | 
enjoying the beauty of the quiet evening, which 
was so still and balmy that the voices of the 
village children and the cawing of the rooks, | 
wheeling round their nests in the distant woods of 
Heronsmere Park, fell with strange distinctness 
on the ear. The lady was a tall, fine, stylish 
woman, with a bright crimson shawl wrapped care- 
lessly round her, and a fast-looking, high-crowned 
deer-stalker of brown felt, with a Mephistophelean 
feather, shading her dark, gypsified face. She 
held her gloves in her hands, and was laughing | 
and talking to a fascinating young clerical “ party’ 
—evidently a son of the illustrious Pusey, to judge 
by the cut of his togs—one of those parsons of 
the “period,” who so strenuously endeavor to 
copy the Catholic clergy, and who resemble the | 
genuine article as closely as the Normandy peasant | 
on the stage resembles the Normandy peasant off | 
it, or as Father Ignatius, in bis masquerading 
costume, resembles a real Benedictine priest. He 
wore a broad-leaved Spanish sombrero, a coat reach- | 
ing down to his ankles, and all the necessary acces- 
sories—long waistcoat, dog-collar, ete. 
The other gentleman—who, by-the-by, was hus- | 
band to the lady—walked a little way in ad- 
vance, sauntering slowly aiong, with one hand in 
his trowsers-pocket, as he smoked an Havana, | 
which left its fragrance on the still evening air. | 
I am not altogether sure that he was pleased at his | 
better-half’s manner of conducting herself with 
the Reverend Anastasius Symkin Jones, especially 
as she was not given to church millinery-making, | 
confession-going or Sunday-school teaching, after 
the manner of the religious Girl of the Period, so 
admirably delineated in the clever cartoons of that 
amusing and sharp-witted paper, “‘ Echoes from the 
Clubs,” ane therefore she had no excuse for her 
chuste intimacy; still, as Captain O’Reilley and 
his charming wife had been bound together in 
— matrimony for a good many years, he ought 
to have been at least used to her platonic sen- | 
timents, liberally bestowed on a Variety of interest- 
ing masculines —‘‘ as the eels are to be flayed.” 
As Barney O'Reilley was in advance of the 
others, he was the first to notice the unusual ex- | 
citement which animated the little crowd of laborers | 
and their wives and children, gathered round the | 
little tavern. 
“Gad, sir! what a fine lot of horses. Look, | 
Leonie!’’ exclaimed he, stopping short, and taking | 
the cigar from his mouth. 
Mrs. O'Reilly screwed up her eyes, and peered | 
in the direction he pointed to, as she fumbled for 
her eye-glass, being very short sighted. “ It must 
be a cireus, I should think,” said she. 
“A circus, you owl!” muttered Barney, with 
contempt. Then he added aloud: “I'll lay long 
odds it's Mr. Fiennes’s grooms, with his horses.” | 


[’ was a picturesque scene that gathered in front 
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“ Ah, yes, I dare say it is,” answered his wife,who 
had adjusted her fast-looking, gold-rimmed eye- 
glass in her eye. “ What a magnificent stud. Go, 

| Barney, go across and speak to the grooms; I 
am dying to know when this wonderful creature, 
the Polish hero, means to arsive, alter keeping us 
all on the tiptoe of curiosity for such an age. Go 
and find out all about him; half-a-crown will 
make a groom talk like a newspaper.” 
| So Captain O'Reilley who, like all idle men, was 
| as curious as a woman, threw the end of his cigar 
| away, and stepped across the road with an interest- 
ing sort of half-limp, which he still attected in 
memory of that distinguished period of his exist- 
| ence when he had been a cavalry officer. 
| “Laws, William, ’ere’s the capting a-comin’— 
bless ’is dear ‘eart!” said the buxom hostess of the 
| Hernshaw, all in a flutter at the sight of Barney's 
| tall figure and long, black whiskers, he being her 
grand ideal of a hero, “ Good-evening, capting,” 
blushing and courtesying. 


“ Good-evening to you, Mrs. Ford,” said the Hiber- | 


nian, the brogue of his native land patenting his 


nativity directly he opened his lips, although he | 


fondly believed that he spoke the purest English. 
| *Good-evening to you; it’s lively you look 
to-night. Whose horses are these ?’’ 

| “Squire Fiennes’s, capting,” answered Mistress 

| Ford, with pride. 

“ Oh, Squire Fiennes’s, are they ?’’ said Barney, 
pushing through the clodhoppers. “ And a fine lot 

| they are, intirely. You are the stud-groom, I sup- 

| pose ?’’ addressing Manners. 

| Yes, sir,” answered John, looking down at his 

| interrogator, and measuring him with his eye. 

| “ Well, my man, here's a half-crown for you; 
put it in your pocket, or call for another jug of 

| Mistress Ford’s famous October ale. “1 am 

| Captain O’Reilley, the gintleman who has rinted 
| the shooting over the Fiennes Court estates for 
| the last two sazons.”” 

“Thank ye, sir,” said John, examining the 
half-crown attentively, as if be was half inclined 
to think it a bad one, but finally putting it into 

| his pocket. 

“Where is your masther staying at present ?” 

asked Barney, carelessly. 

** Don’t know, sir.” 

“Don’t know?” echoed the captain, looking up 
| in surprise. 

“No, sir.” 

“How long has he been in England? He’s 

| jist come home from the Continent, hasn't he?’ 

| Don’t know, sir.” 

“Don’t know? Then you're @ new servant 
just hired, 1 suppose ?’’ 

“No, sir; 1 ha’ been with the master seven 
year come Christmas,”’ 

“The deuce! It’s precious little you seem to 
know about him, thin. Whin is he coming down | 
to the Court ; perhaps you can tell me that ?” 

“Sorry to say I can't, sir; don’t know,” said 
Manners, stolidly. 

“Faith! the man must be mad, dhrunk, or a | 
fool!’ said Barney to his wife, when he went 

ack. “ And, by the holy poker, it’s half-a-crown | 

I’ve thrown clean away this night.” 
“T ain’t so sure it t’ain’t bad, now,” thought | 

Manners, with a grim smile, as he took out the 

eaptain’s half-crown. Never mind, though; I 

gave nothing for it.”’ 











CHAPTER VI.—COMING HOME. 


O, after all, the coming home so long talked of 

was a very quiet affair. 

Mr. Fiennes, who had the greatest possible dread 
of anything like ademonstration, kept things as quiet | 
as possible, but, nevertheless, the day of his intended 
arrival got wind somehow or another, as everything 
does in this world, and really one would think that 
certain scraps of information must be dropped by 
the devil in his wandering to and fro upon the 
earth, just as seeds are dropped by the birds of the 
air in various curious places, which causes us to 
wonder how the deuce they got there—like flies in 
amber. 

Accordingly, there was quite a small crowd on 
the platform of the little dirty station at Knewstub, 
to see the 6:30 express come in. Every idle per- 
son, and a good many who might have employed 
their spare time better, seemed loitering about on 
the drafty platform; and it is astonishing how | 
many of the young ladies of the town found out 
that they were expecting to meet dear friends or 
relations, more or less distant of kin, by that par- 
ticular train—at least, so they told each other. 
It is also curious how many of them must have | 
been disappointed when the 6:30 came steaming | 
in, and dropped no one except two commercial 
travelers—one in the corn trade, and the other the 
agent for a patentee of blacking-brushes —a nursery 
governess, a couple of militia recruits, particularly 
raw, and the evening mail. 

“Sold!” was the word, as the palpitating crowd on 
the platform, whose hearts had been whilom throb- 
bing with curiosity, gaped, with open mouths, at 
the departing train, steaming away down the line 
till it looked like a small black speck in the dis- 
tance. 

There was one small fact that the worthy inhab- 
itants of Knewstub had overlooked in their excite- 
ment, namely, that there was no absolute necessity 
for Mr, Fiennes to arrive at the little market-town 
at all, and that, by shortening his railway journey 
and lengthening the drive at the end of it, be might 
easily avoid Knewstub altogether. 

About eleven miles up the line, and eight from 
Fiennes Court, was an out-of-the-way little coun. 
try station called Woodleighton, one of the most 
quaintly retired and picturesque little spots to be 
found in the whole of England. The blackberry 
brambles and sweet, wild thyme, the nodding 
moon-daisies and fragile harebells grew down to 
the very edge of the single line of rails; and the 
lonely notes of the blackbird and robin sounded all 
day long in the tangled dells of that sunny wood, 
skirting the railway demesnes, while the timid 
hares and stately pheasants often made a descent 
upon the iron road during the long intervals be- 
tween the arrival of the trains that now and then 
steamed lazily past the little station. 

On the self-same evening when such a curious 
stress of business took so many of the Knew- 
stubian natives to the platform of their dirty 





| the great city, among the quiet lanes and fields of 


| for rest had come; it was that tranquil hour of 


| fire had long since gone out, and the blacksmith’s | 


little station, a gentleman's drag, plain, dark and 
imperial-looking, drawn by a team of rattling dark 
bay thoroughbreds, stood drawn up just outside 
the rustic fence, by the booking-oilice, at Wood- 
leighton. 

The horses had their dark- blue clothes, marked 
with a crimson A. M. F., thrown on, for the even- 
ing was slightiy chilly, and they were worth a 
small fortune; one groom stood at the leaders’ 
heads, while another paced majestically up and 
down the neat graveled platform, deep in Beil's 
Life, and not deigning to take the slightest 
notice of the presence of the solitary porter, who 
was humbly trying to attract his attention by vari- 
ous salutes and touches of his greasy cap. 

Two ragged boys hung admiringly over the 
rustic wicket ; and a Welsh drover, with a herd of 
shaggy cattle, paused on bis rough white pony to 
see what was going on; while the station-master, 
evidently in a state of extreme nervous excitement, 
stood in the doorway of the booking - office, 
alternately gazing up the line and down at the 
paper he held in his hand, which was the tele- 
graphic dispatch notifying the whereabouts of the 
special train which was expected every minute. 
| At last it came: first, a faint rumbling was 
heard in the distance that caused three or four 
little gray rabbits feeding on the wild thyme to 

whisk their white tails quickly across the rails and 
hide themselves in the bracken. Then a shrill 
| whistle, and the next moment the train, snorting 
| with an air of peculiar importance, rushed into the 
little station. 

| Yes, there he was at last, the long-expected, 





| much-talked-of Mr. Fiennes. There he stood on | pica 
| the stagnant moat, and under the frowning iron 


| the neat graveled platform giving his orders to the 
groom, whose number of Bell’s Life had promptly 
disappeared, while he stood with his finger to his 
hat, respectfully listening to his master's com- 
mands. He looked majestic with his noble air of 
courtly distinction. There was no fear that you 
| should mistake his valet for him, though such a 
mistake has been made—not unfrequently, I regret 
| to say—in these days, when peers dress like grooms, 
land valets like gentlemen. The station-master 
came forward hat in hand; the porter’s greasy cap 
had never been on his head from the moment Mr. 
Fiennes stepped out of the carriage, and the engine- 
| driver stood coolly watching the proceedings with 
| great admiration, as the luggage was handed out 
| and stowed away on the roof of the drag—never 
| dreaming of putting on his train, which had to 
| run down to Knewstub to be shunted, but tran- 
| quilly chewing up a piece of grass as he waited, 
| till the drag had driven off, and disappeared 
| beyond a turning in the lane; then he scratched 
his head thoughtfully, and decided he had “ best 
be a goin’.” But at this moment the station-master 
came up with a ten-pound note, and a handful of 
gold which Mr. Fiennes had given him to be dis- 
tributed to the officials who had come down with the 
special ; after receiving his share of which, the 
grimy Jehu of the iron steed was more than ever 
confirmed in his opinion that “ Mr. Fiennes was a | 
noble gin’lman, sum’mut like a gin’Iman.” 
Just outside the village, Mr. Fiennes ordered the | 





|enachman to drive faster, so they entered the | 


long irregular street of Heronsmere at a rattling | 
ace. The stillness of that mellow Autumn even- 





ing had fallen on the humble cottages and pleas. | st 


ant homesteads of that little village, lying so far 
away from the never-ceasing din and turmoil of 


the peaceful country. 

The sweet-breathed cows were slowly wending 
their way in a long line from the farmyard, 
where they had been milked, back to the distant 
meadows ; the laborers’ children, rosy-faced and 
dirty, were playing about the road, while their 
mothers gossiped round their cottage-doors ; and 
even the busy sheep-dogs, that had barked them- 
selves hoarse all day, seemed to feel that the time 


which old Dante speaks : 


“ Now was the day departing, and the air 
Embrowned with shadows, from their toils released 
All animals on earth.”’ 

On sped the gallant bays with their manes fly- 
ing in the evening wind, and their iron-shod hoofs 
ringing blithely on the hard road, while the simple 
village folk rushed out to see, and the little chil- 
dren hurrahed lustily ; on they sped, past the gray 
old Norman church and the rectory, with its fair, 
sloping lawns; past the village forge, where the | 


hammer was silenced for the night; past the | 
tall weird beeches of Rokeby Hall, with its 
great iron gates surmounted with the armorial 
bearings of the O’Reilleys, and its damp, lonely- 
looking stone lodge ; and so on out of the village 
again, beneath the shadowy woods of wide, wild 
Heronsmere Park. 

The milestones flew rapidly by, and the inter- 
minable oak woods of Fiennes Court rose in a long 
line to westward, far as the eye could see, sleeping 
in the golden glow. They were getting very 
near home now, for what is eight miles in a well- 
appointed drag ?—a team of thoroughbred bloods 
that have divided a thousand guineas or more 
between them manage to annihilate distance pretty 
well. 

Home! He was going home. Who can tell 
the depths of unspeakable meaning with which 
that word was fraught to Michael Fiennes, or the 
sad and varied emotions that filled his soul on this 
peaceful evening, the very tranquillity of which 
oppressed bim with a sense of unutterable loneli- 
ness, instead of falling like a soothing balm on his 
aching beart ! 

He was going home after a life of exile, turn- 
ing his face in the evening of his days towards 
that home which he had never seen, but which 
was none the less home to him. Home to the 
ancient stronghold of his race, where his fathers 
had been born, and had lived and died, for hundreds 
of years before him; home to those stately halls 
rich in legends of historic lore, and haunted by the 
undying memory of chivalrous deeds and dauntless 
acts of heroism almost superhuman in their 
haughty, indomitable courage. He was going home 
to those wide demesnes, to those fair scenes of 
wood and water, to that frowning keep, with its 
towers and turrets; he, their lord and master, the 








noble descendant of a haughty race of loyal war- 


riors who had disdained to be princes, and of 
kingly courtiers as noble as kings; going home 
alone, in sorrow, in silence, in bereavement, a 
desolate mourner, a childless father, whose chil- 
dren's voices would never wake the lonely echoes 
of those lofty hells and stately salons ; whose noble 
heart was bowed in dark dishonor, and who, dying, 
would go down to the tomb of his ancestors the last 
of his name and race. 

No wonder that his soul was full of feelings toe 
great for utterance—that his brain was bursting 
with thoughts and memories beyond all power of 
expression, as the traveling-carriage rolled swiftly 
through the great lodge-gates, and he found him- 
self beneath the solemn shadow of those vast ances- 
tral oaks, whose grand, gnarled branches, lacing and 
interlacing above his head, like the arches of some 
mighty cathedral, stretched far away in a dim, inter- 
minable aisle, dark with a dreary twilight, and pre- 
ternaturally still. Kings of the forest they were, 
those giant oaks that had stood there changeless 
and unchanging for bundreds and hundreds of 
years, the guardian genii of the race, watching over 
its passing generations as they came and went, 
themselves impassible. 

At last they came in sight of the Court, lying 
below in a slight hollow, gray and grand and 
frowning, with the rooks, in noisy multitudes, 
circling round its crumbling turrets, and the 
dying sunlight framing every ledge and battlement 
and sculptured shaft with gold, while every pane 
in the narrow, iron-barred windows seemed like a 
living tongue of flame. 

Then the drag rolled over the hollow-sounding 
drawbridge grim and sullen, beneath which lay 


portcullis into the courtyard beyond. Mr. Fiennes 
was at home. 

The iron-studded door was thrown wide open 
and the great hall was lined with servants as 
Michael Fiennes left his drag and mounted the 
broad stone steps, hollowed throuzh many cen- 
turies by the tread of innumerable generations of 
Fienneses. As he did so he raised his eyes to the 
moldering escutcheon haughtily carved above the 
door, and having on its shield the quarterings of 
many a noble family; the winds and storms of 
eight hundred years had beaten on the sculptured 
stone, which was gray and crumbling and lichen- 
grown, but still the legend stood boldly forth be- 
neath its robe of ermine, so that he who ran might 
read it, “Putdt mourir que salir.” 

Michael Fiennes shivered slightly. To him the 
shield seemed to wear a threatening aspect ; the very 
walls appeared to frown down upon him, and he 
oe over the threshold of his new home with a 

owed head. 

What was he that he should dare to enter the 
shadow of those princely halls, sacred to the 
chivalrous memory of a race of men who, living, 
had lived gloriously, and dying, had left no stain 
on their haughty name? Would not the shades 
of those dead heroes, whose imperious hauteur was 
a proverb among men, rise out of their coffins 
with shadowy swords to bar his progress? Would 
not the very pictures in the haunted gallery scowl 
down at him in angry scorn, and the lonely echoes 
of the old oak corridors, stained with the blood of 
loyal cavaliers who had fallen, game to the last, 
fighting for their honor, whisper the story of his 
hame as his footsteps passed along ? 

In the great banqueting-hall ke was met by his 
servants, a new staff picked up principally in Lon- 
don, with a sprinkling of the old French and 
Polish retinue, faithful servitors who had begged, 
with tears in their eyes, to be allowed to follow 
the fortunes of their beloved master. They were 
all marshaled under the vigorous generalship of 
Mrs. Prout, the new housekeeper, who was des- 
tined to supersede the superannuated piece of vir- 
ginity who had lived for more than sixty years 
amid the decaying splendor of the gloomy old 
court, and who was atill to be left in her old do- 
minions by the merciful decree of Mr. Fiennes, 
that she might die in peace and plenty, like an 
old hunter ending his days in clover in considera- 
tion of his long services. 

Mrs. Prout and this antiquated lady, who was 
deaf, purblind and indomitably obstinate, had had 
many quarrels, as she pertinaciously stuck to her 
rights, and, like a horse that has grown gray in a 
circus or a mill, insisted on going round still. 
Moreover, nothing could induce her to give up the 
keys of the house, which she declined to surrender 
to any one but Mr. Fiennes. 

She had carefully attired herself to receive the 
new suzerain with all due ceremony, and looked 
exactly like an old picture of the days of our great- 
great grandmother. Her rustling short silk gown 
was of an age and fashion long since numbered 
with the past, the scanty skirts of which revealed 
occasional glimpses of a pair of ancient high-beeled 
shoes with silver buckles; she wore a snowy 
cambric handkerchief pinned across her bosom 
with a tiny oblong brooch set with blackish pearls, 
a housewife’s apron with deep pockets, black 
mittens, and an antiquated chatelaine, while her 
stiffly curled brown front was surmounted by a 
mob-cap, the frills of which had excited Mrs. 
Prout’s unmitigated astonishment. 

Poor old dame ! she had been a faithful adherent 
of the house, and had lived to see three generations, 
two of which she had nursed on her knee; it was 
hard, very hard to have to resign her sovereignty 
now, and see strangers and aliens usurping the 
post she had held so long. 

* Alas! alas! quo’ Bonny Heck, 
In former days, when I reflect, 
I was a dog of great respect 
For doughty deed 
But now I must hang by the neck 
Without remeed,” 

She felt it bitterly, and the old, bleared eyes were 
dim with tears that at eighty years of age she had 
almost forgotten how to shed, as she advanced 
with a sort of obstinate humility (taking the 
precedence of the indignant Mrs. Prout, in her 
rustling black silk) to receive the head of the 
ancient family, and welcome him to the home of 
his forefathers. 

Mr. Fiennes met her with graciousness and 
looked at her kindly, and at once reached out his 
hand to his old servant. 

This was too much for the ancient lady, and she 
fairly broke down, “ Oh, sir!” she sobbed, while 
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the stiff frills nestling round her rows of snuff- | 
brown curls quivered with agitation—-“ oh, sir, | 
don’t send me away from Fiennes Court; it would 

kill me to go.” . 

“Do not fear,’ answered Michael Fiennes— | 
“do not fear; you shall never leave Fiennes Court 
as long as | live.” 

(To be continued.) 


Mark Twain on Yankee Weather. 


Resroxpine recently at a New England dinner 
to the toast of “ The Oldest Inhabitant—the Wea- 
ther,” Mark Twain delivered one of his drollest | 
after-dinner speeches, ot which the following is an | 
abstract. 

“T reverently believe that the Maker who made 
ua all makes everything in New England but the 
weather. I don’t know who makes that, but I | 
think it must be raw apprentices in the Weather 
Clerk’s factory, who experiment and learn how in 
New England for board and clothes, and then are 
promoted to make weather for countries that re- 
quire a good article and will take their custom 
elsewhere it they don’t get it. There is a sump- | 
tuous variety about the New England weather | 
that compels the stranger’s admi:ation—and re- | 
gret. The weather is always doing something 
there, always attending strictly to business, always | 
getting up new designs and trying them on the | 
people to see how they will go. But it gets 
through more business in Spring than in any other 
season. In the Spring I have counted one hundred | 
and thirty-six diflerent kinds of weather inswe of 
four-and-twenty hours. It was I that made the fame 
and fortune of that man that had that marvelous 
collection of weather on exhibition at the Centen- 
nial that so astounded the foreigners. He was 
going to travel all over the world, and get speci- 
mens from all the climes. I said, ‘ Don't you do it; 
you come to New England on a favorable Spring 
day.’ 1 told him what we could do in the way of | 
style, variety and quantity. Well, he came, and he 
made his collection in four days. 

“Old Probabilities bas a mighty reputation for 
accurate prophesy, and thoroughly well deserves 
it. You take up the papers and observe how 
crispy and confidently he checks off what to-day’s 
weather is going to be on the Pacific, down South, 
in the Middle States and in the Wisconsin region. 
He doesn’t know what the weather is going to be 
in New England. He muils over it, and by-and-by 
he gets out about something like this: * Prob 

| 
| 
| 
| 


able nor’east to sou’west winds, varying to the 
south’ard and west’ard and east’ard and points 
between; high and low barometer, sweeping round 
from place to place ; probable areas of rain, snow, 
hail and drought, succeeded or preceded by 
earthquakes, with thunder and lightning. Then he 
jots down this postscript from his wandering mind 
to cover accidents: * But it is possible that the pro- 
gramme mezy be wholly changed in the meantime.’ 

“1 could speak volumes about the inhuman per- | 
versity of the New England weather, but I will 
give but a simple specimen. I like to hear rain on | 
a tin roof, so I covered part of my roof with 
tin, with an eye to that luxury. Weil, sir, do you | 
think it ever rains on the tin? No, sir; skips it 
every time. 

«Tf we had not our bewitching Autamn foliage 
we should still have to credit the weather with one 
feature which compensates for all its bullying 
vagaries—the ice storm; when a leafless tree is | 
clothed with ice from the bottom to the top—ice | 
that is as bright and clear as crystal—every bough 
and twig is strung with ice-beads, frozen dew- 
drops, aud the whole tree sparkles, cold and white, 
like the Shah of Persia’s diamond plame. Then 
the wind waves the branches, and the sun comes 
out and turns all those myriads of beads and drops | 
and prisms, that glow and hum and flash with all 
manner of colored fires, which change and change 
again, with inconceivable rapidity, from blue to 
red, from red to green, and green to gold; the | 
tree becomes a sparkling fountain—a very explo- | 
sion of dazzling jewels; and it stands the acme, | 
the climax, the supremest possible possibility in 
art or nature of bewildering, intoxicating, intoler- 
able magnificence? One cannot make the words 
too strong. 

“Month after month I lay up hate and grudge 
against the New England weather: but when the 
ice-storm comes at last, I say, ‘ There, I forgive 
you now; the books are square between us. You 
don’t owe me a cent—go and sin no more. Your 
little faults and foibles count for nothing; you are 
the most enchanting weather in the world.’ ” 





A Practical Joker. 

SeveraL American and Parisian papers give 
accounts of the extraordinary proceedings of a 
French gentleman of independent means, whose 
one object in lie appears to be to worry Custom 
House officers. He has returned to his native 
Paris, and everywhere railway officials have been 
warned about his pranks. “It is his wont,” says 
the American Register, ‘ to pack a huge trunk full 
of trowser-straps, such as are worn with gaiters, 
using hydraulic pressure, as if it were necessary to 
cram five bushels into a three-bushel space, then to 
lure the inspector to open it as a suspicious pack- 
age, when naturally the contents are overset, and 
the whole force of the Custom House was occupied 
for hours in putting them back. A powerful Jack- 
in-the-box was another device of his that was very 
successful.” But more than this is currently re- 
ported of this gentlemen. Itis his practice sometimes 
to leave a hamper of very high game at a parcel 
office, and not take it out, simply sending messen- 
gers to inquire privately how the strength of the 
odor was progressing. When the officers at the 
parcel-office could not endure the infliction any 
longer, and threw the hamper away, M. Vivier | 
would appear and politely request the return of his | 
goods. Of course a great commotion would follow, 
which in every way, often by the aid of lawyers, | 
would be prolonged by M. Vivier to his intense | 
secret delight. Appeals to Parisian courts would | 
be threatened to humble village officials, who were 
warned of the nature of court costs. On one oeca- 
sion it is said that M. Vivier blandly asked an old 
gentleman bathing at Boulogne if he had seen the 
shark. The awful hint spread as a fact far and wide. 
Next day it appeared that every one had seen the 
monster. No one bathed. M. Vivier smiled, sipped 
his Bordeaux, and took his departure, thoroughly 
gratified. He had his powerful Jack-in-the-box 
with him to meet all emergencies at the railway 
stations onthe way. Another story is told of his ap- 
pearing at a railway station with two valises. The 
officer curtiy inquired if they contained anything 
contraband. ‘You can see for yourself,’ said 
Vivier, blandly offering the key. ‘“* What does this | 
one contain ?’’ demanded the officer. ‘‘ One rattle-' 





snake,’’ replied Vivier, mildly. ‘* And this?” “* Two 
rattlesnakes,”’ answered the humorist, in a pathetic 
voice. The official started back, muttering. A con- 
ference was held. The table of permitted articles 
was anxiously consulted. ‘ No duty on rattlesnakes 
for any number less than four,” grumbled the 
officer, after considerable research. ‘ You may 
go.” Vivier gently went. 


Whining. 

Hysrenics have been relegated to the stage 4 
the lower classes. Respectable people are supposed 
to have nothing to do with them, it being considered 
a breach of decorum to fly into a passion, albeit 
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guide their fellow-prisoners back to their homes. 
Even more atrocioug was the massacre of the 
Gothic settlers in Bulgaria. The much - praised 
Emperor Claudius Il. gives the following account 
of this massacre in a letter cited by the historian, 
Trebeilious Pollio: “ We have destroyed 320,000 
Goths and sunk 2,000 ships. The rivers are covered 
with shields, their banks with spears and pikes, and 
the fields with bones; no road is free from blood; 


| the huge barricade of wagons is de-erted, and we 


that many patterns of good-breeding, while in the | 


sanctity of their own homes, indulge in the little 
indiscretion more frequently than is, perhaps, 
generally imagined. But if hysterics have un- 
mistakably fallen under a ban, their place in 
popular favor has been taken by an equally objec- 
tionable thing. A large proportion of those who 
feel that they must not allow it to be supposed that 
they could get into a tremendous rage relieve their 
feelings by indulging in the luxury of whining. The 
most unfortunate part of the matter is that it takes 
them much longer to satisfy themselves in this way 
than it does when they are led to seek consolation 
in hysterics. Indeed, while an ordinary person 
cannot keep in a passion for more than a certain 
time, an accomplished whiner is able to whine 


almost perpetually. Like the victim of a chronic | 


disease, he is always bad, but sometimes worse 
than others. As a matter of fact, an individual 
who has thoroughly abandoned himself to the 
obnoxious practice of whining may whine without 
actually realizing what he 1s doing. While passion 


| exhausts itself. half-an-hour’s whining simply ap- 


pears to have the eflect of putting the whiner into 
excellent condition to go on for an hour longer; 
and when that hour is passed, he is apparently 
fresher than ever. An explos on of rage is the 
expression of an ungovernable impulse; but a 


whine is often something more than an expression | 


of temporary irritation, being as mucha vindication 
as anything else. The whiners are discontented 
beings who feel that they have tailed or are failing 
in some way; but they are persons who wish to 
convince not only their neighbors but themselves 
that everything has been against them. They 
would have it thought—and they would think them- 
selves—that they are the victims of Fate. 


Pouring Oil on Troubled Waters. 


Tue effect of oil in stilling troubled waters has 
been so long known that it has been constituted 
the basis of a proverbial phrase. A very small 
quantity of oil thus used has frequently overcome 
a very powerful sea. Not many years ago a case 
occured in which a ship’s crew was enabled, during 
a severe storm, to escape on shore by the help of a 
few gallons of oil. A similar and equally success- 
ful employment of the same substance is reported 
to have been made off the *‘ Cape of Storms ” last 


| Summer. The Aing Cenric, a vessel of 1,490 tons, 


left Liverpool in June last for Bombay. When off 
the Cape of Good Hope she encountered a heavy 
gale from the northwest, which continued for 
some time. ‘Tremendous seas broke over the ship, 
bursting in the main-hatch, washing away the 
hatch-houses and boats, smashing in the front of 
the cabin, and destroying the captain's and officers’ 
stores and ciothing. The gale lasted nearly five 
days, and though the vessel stood it very well, it 
was impossible to repair any of the damage, as 
the waves were continually sweeping her decks. 
At length the chief officer suggested the trial of 
throwing oil upon the water. Two canvas clothes- 
bags were obtained, and into each two gallons of 
fine oil were poured, the bags being punctured 
slightly, and flung over each quarter in tow of the 
vessel. The effect was magical; the waves no 
longer broke over the poop and sides of the ship, 
but several yards away, where the oil had spread 
itself over the surface, and around the poop, in the 
wake of the vessel, was a large circuit of calm 
water. The crew were thus able to repair the 


damage with greater ease, and the ship was re- | 


lieved trom the tremendous shocks she had pre- 
viously received from the heavy seas. The two 
bags lasted two days, after which—the worst fury 
of the gale having expended itself—no more oil 
was used, 


A Word about Names. 


Provas_y many people have noticed that nearly 
all Scriptural names have a meaning. Thus, Aaron 
means ‘a teacher”; Abigail, “ her father’s joy” ; 
Japhet, “the persuader” or “orator”; David, 
‘the well-beloved’’; Ichabod (born at a time 
when Israei had just suffered severe defeat), “‘ the 
glory is departed”; and so on, the parents giving 
each child its name in token of some particular 
feeling at or near the time of the child’s birth. It 
is the same with the American Indians and other 
uncivilized people of the present day, amongst 
whom we find such names as “‘ Scar-face,’’ “‘ Mud-in 
the-eye,” Little Bear,” ‘‘ Red-fox-tail,” ete, ete. 
But perhaps it has never occurred to many that the 
English and other now polished nations were once 
uncivilized, and chose names in similar ways. Thus 
many of our common surnames were derived from 
the occupation pursued by members of the = 
years ago; as Woodward and Forester, each 
meaning ‘‘a man who controls and takes care of 
woods and forests”; and Smith meaning at first, 


have captured so many women that each of our 
conquering soldiers can take two or three for his 
share.” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


Rendering Fabrics Fire-proof.—The method consists 
in soaking the canvas ropes and wood in a solution of 
tungstate of soda, and afterwards priming it with a solu 
tion of silicate of soda. Canvas for scenery and decora 
tions can be soaked either before or after it is painted 
but better before, as in that case not only is the material 
rendered secure, but the use of glue can be dispensed 
with in painting, the color being rendered fast and 
yrilliant by the silicate solution. This treatment renders 
all the materials uninfammable, and indeed, makes it 
dificult to burn them even by persistent application of 
fire. 

A Scene in the French Institute.—The hal! of the 
Institute of France is said to be the worst ventilated 
room in the world. At a recent session the following 
scene occurred: M. Bouley—We are plunged in a wholly 
irrespirable atmosphere, it is intolerable; instead of gas, 
I wish we could bave our ancient candles restored to us. 
Mle Verrier—1 prefer illumination by gas, and have 
insisted upon some kind of ventilation —but nothing bas 
been dove We have General Morin with us, and in eight 
days all of the necessary apparatus could be installed, if 
it were so ordered. General Morin—Eight days Ten 
years have already elapsed since this institution was 
decided upon in principle! M. le Verrier —The condition 
of things is shameful! There exists nowhere a hall so 
badly ventilated as the hall of the Iustitute! 








Elsner’s Repertory of Technical Literature. — The 
Chemisch technische Mittheilungen of Elsner this year 
completes twenty-five years of its life. A set of this 
year book would afford an interesting view of the pro 
grees of chemical science during the important period 
vered by the last quarter of the present century. The 
last number comprising the year 1875-1876, is an octavo 
of 349 pages, and contains 1,300 odd notes of all sorts 


| useful to brewers, dyers, turners, sugar-refinera, iron 


masters, and, in fact, to all trades. In the appendix is a 
valuable list of technical literature published in Germany 
during the year 1876. The exposures of popular patent 
medicines, and other abuses of applied chemistry, are 
much more numerous than last year, and equally 
marvelous as illustrations of impudeuce anil credulity 





The Electric Pen. — The electric pen invented by 
Thomas A. Edison, of New Jersey, consists of a metallhe 


tube, in the centre of which a fine needle is reciprocated 


| by means of a small clectro-magnetic engine placed on 


only ‘‘an armorer,” but afterwards any worker in | 
; the North Pole, and so many attempts have been made 


metal. Other names are derived from the places 
which had long formed the home of certain 
families, as the name of Ramsey and Lindsey, W hit- 
tleser (for Whittlesey), the termination “ea” and 
“ey” being the Saxon term for island; and the 
names Walton and Walpole, which were taken 
from the fact that, in early days, those families 
lived near the great wall which the Romans built 
in Britain. Some are from very old names of the 
various heathen divinities, as Thorburn, which 
means the “burn” or brook of Thor, one of the 
gods of the ancient Danes and Norwegians. 








A Fearful Scene. 


Tus Cologne Gazette observes that Bulgaria has 
on several occasions figured in history as the scene 
of “‘ atrocities ’ no less horrible than those lately 
committed by the Bashi-Bazouks. The Greek 
Emperor Basilius IJ. was nicknamed “ Bulgarok- 
tonos,”’ because he ordered 15,000 Bulgarian 

risoners to have their eyes put out, a few only 

eing left with one eye in order that they might 


| 
| 


the top of the pen. The pen being held in an upright 
position and moved over paper, the rapidly succeeding 
thrusts of the needle cause the surface of the paper to 
become penetrated with the characters which the hand 
has traced. After the writing is finished nothing but a 
faint line appears on the surface of the paper, but on 
holding it up to the light the writing is clearly visible 
This sheet, which is called the stencil, isthen placed over 
a sheet of plain paper ina frame, and an inked roller 
pressed over it; the ink penetrating the holes in the 
stencil transmits the written matter to the clean sheet 
In this way five hundred fac-simile copies of the original 
writing can be taken, each copy being very clear and 
distinct. 

Secret Remedies.—German scientists are making a 
crusade against the numerous quack medicines, secret 
remedies, disinfectants and panaceas with which the 
country is flooded at the present time. They make 
careful analysis of everything sent to them, and pub 
lish the results without hesitation The following are 
some of the results obtained in Europe : Liader’s Disin 
fecting Powders consist of badly-roasted iron pyrites, 
holding 12 per cent. of sulphuric acid soluble in water, 
It can be obtained very cheaply at any pyrites-burning 
sulphuric acid works. Hau de Princesse, contained in an 
oval bottle with a long neck, is an agreeably-smelling 
liquid, containing 2.5 gram calomel, 0.45 gram corrosive 
sublimate and orange-flower water and perfume ad lib 
Golden Wonder is a mixture of 4 grams ether, 6 grams 


| chloroform, 0.4 gram camphor, 2 grams oil of pepper 


mint, 35 grams tincture pepper, and 50 grams alcohol. 
Po-ho, Chinese headache remedy, consists of very good 
oil of peppermint, costing one centadrop. Regulating 
Pills, 30 sugar-coated pilis in a box, of unequal! size and 
shape, composed of 0 5 gram guti, 2 grams aloe, 1 gram 
jalapa We copy the above from a list of 160 similar 
nostrums, many of them inooxious, others worthless, 
and some decidedly injurious, and all better to be 
severely left alone. 

Sea Communication between Northern Europe and 
Siberia. —Professor Nordenskiold made a voyage last 
Se-ymer in a steamer from Fromso to the Jenissei. He 
found the Kara Sea to be rich in animal life, both in 
individuals and types, and he brought back five hundred 
species for identification and study, The expedition 
reached Hammerfest on the 18th of September, and 
while resting here, Professor Nordenskiold turned his 
stay to account in collecting information from the 
numerous walrus hunters residing there about the state 
of the ice in the Arctic regions, and especially in the 
Kara Sea. He succeeded in this way in bringing to- 
gether very abundant materials for a solution, founded 
on actual observations, of the problem in navigation 
which has long puzzled navigators, and intends by-end. 
by to make a full statement of the conclusions to which 
he bas arrived. He states the conviction, in advance ot 
a more thorough description of the subject, which is 
also shared by the walrus-bunters whom he has con 
sulted, that a regular sea communication between Siberia 
and Nortbern Europe during a short season of the year 
ought not to be attended with greater risks and dangers 
than seamen encounter on many other waters now 
yearly visited by thousands of vessela. 





The Antarctic Pole.—So much has been saia about 


to reach it, that readers generally forget that there is 
also a South Pole, which remains to be explored Sir 
Wyville Thomson, commander of the Cha/lenger expe 
dition, recently gave an account of his adventures in 
the Antarctic ocean, in a popular lecture in the City 
Hall, Glasgow, in which he describes the icebergs, the 
ice. floes and ice barriers of the South Pole, as being very 
similar to those encountered in the North. Protessor 
Thomson went as far as latitude 66 deg. 40 min. 8., and 
longitude 78 deg. 22 min. E, exactly 1,400 miles from 
the South Pole. On the morning of the 11th of Feb 
tuary, 1874, a large iceberg, table-shaped, the top per- 
fectly flat, and covered with a dazzling layer of snow, 
was observed about six miles off. The height of this 
berg above the sea was 219 feet, and its extreme length 
by angular measurement was 2,202 feet; so that, sup- 
posing it to be symmetrical in shape, the contour of the 
visible portion being continued downwards, its depth 
below the water may probably have been about 1,500 
to 1,800 feet. Other masses of ice, of nearly equal size, 
were observed, and, as the ship was not equipped fora 
polar expedigion, the commander decided not to venture 
any nearer fhe Pole than the point reached, and the 
Challenger was put about to the north. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Dr. Jutivs Le Morse, the cremator of Baron 
de Palm, bas bad two more bodies placed at bis disposal. 


Tuexe is a report that the Yale Faculty have 
nominated the Eoglishman R. W. Dale to the lectureship 
OD preaching 
Dr. R. L. Breck, Chancellor of Central Uni- 
versity, Kentucky, is rapidly recovering from his receot 
dangerous illness 
Lievrenant-Governor Josian G. Newnonp 
8 assumed the Executive Office in lowa, vice Governor 
Kirkwood, who comes into the United States Senate. 





Lyon G. Tyrer, son of John Tyler, late Pre- 
sident of the United States, bas been chosen Professor 
of Belles-lettres and Philosophy in William and Mary 
College, Virginia 

Mr. D. N. Borasst, long known as the Greek 
Consul in this city, has been appointed to the chair of 
the Modern Greek Languages in the University of the 
City of New York 

Mx. and Mus. Awrnony J, Daexer, and Mr. 
and Mrs. G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, are to be the 
guests of President and Mra Grant at the White House 
during the current week. 


Miss Eva Mrxts, a daughter of Clark Mills, the 
sculptor, has recently made a most success{ul début in 
opera in Washington, appearing as Marguerite in an 
amateur performance of “ Faust.” 





Venrot bas just sent to Busseto, his native town, 
a gift of several thousand dollars, the interest of which 
is to be devoted to the musical education of specially 
gilted young artists who are natives of that town 


Waoner is described in a private letter as walk- 
ng about Rome with a stove-pipe hat on the back of his 
head, looking at pictures in a wondering, child-like 
fashion, asking po questions and avoiding conversation 
geveraily 

Tue president-elect of Dartmouth College, the 
Rev. Samuel C. Bartlet, D.D., of Chicago, has been a 
vigorous contributor to the press of the country. He ts 
Ofty-nine years of age, and has had a large experience 
in pastoral and collegiate work 


Da. Lyon Prayratn, Sir Richard Wallace, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, Sir Rutherford Alcock, Dr. Joseph 
Dalton Hooker, Mr. Frederick Leighton and the Prince 
of Wales are among the Commissioners appointed to 
represent Great Britain at the Paris Exhibition 





Curer-Justice Ryax, of Wisconsin, is rapidly 
recovering bealth Judge Ryan was sixty-four years of 
age when appointed to a vacancy on the Supreme Court 
Bench, and two years ago he was elected for the term 
ending in 1883. If he lives until then he will be 
seventy-two years of age. 


Dr. R. J. W. Bucktann, Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History in the Theological Seminary at Rochester, 
died in that city, January 30th. He was a man of con 
siderable learning, ever esteemed by his scholars and 
waz regarded as being perbaps the ablest eccicsiastical 
histonan in the United States. 


Vick's catalogue of plants and flowers for 1877 
is a handsome illustration of the wsthetic influence of 
flower-culture upon even the material business instinct 
Its dry details are illumined by numerous brilliant pic 
tures of beautiful fowers, in the portrayal of which art 
bas trodden very closely in the footsteps of nature. 


Miss Appre Latimer, the author of some 
charming stories published in Frank Leslie's Chimney 
Corner, died recently in Albany in her twenty-filth 
year. She was a lady of great culture, and bad graduated 
in Vassar College with considerable honora. Her illness 
was very brief, and resulted fatally in three or four days 


Jerrerson Davis is about to occupy a house at 
Beauvier, near Missouri City, there to write the remi 
n scences of his public career, which divers injudicious 
friends have been demanding at his handa He is to 
be assisted in his work by a prominent man of Mobile 
and by Mrs. Dorsey, a prominent Southern writer of 
verses 

Tue Rev. John 8. C. Abbott has had for some 
time several Japanese students living in his family, 
at Fair Haven, Connecticut. One of them, a young 
lady of bigh rank, wrote home recently to the Govern- 
ment and her family for permission to join a Christian 
church. This was granted, and she was baptized by Mr. 
Abbott 


In the January number of the Virginia Medical 
Monthly is an excellent biographical sketch of Dr. J 
Mariou Sims, the eminent surgeon and the founder of 
the New York Woman's Hospital, whose portrait was 
published in the IL.cstratep Newspaper last Summer. 
An admirable steel engraving portrait of Dr. Sime 
accompanies the sketch 


Tne supper at the Charity Ball at the Academy 
of Music on February ist was arranged under the 
superintendence of the well-known culinary artist Mr. A 
Sivort. The decorations embodied a variety of novel 
ideas, the lower apartments being transtormed into 
floral groves. The table ornaments were loaded with 
favors, and with pyramids of fruits flanking the sugar 
devices at each angle. 


Miss Lavra Dow will support Mr. Boucicault 
in the “ Shaughraun " at McVicker's Theatre, Chicago, 
March 5th. Miss Don's repertoire includes a wide range 
from Shakespearean characters to the graceful delinea 
tions of the popular domestic comedy, and New York 
audiences who have learned to appreciate and admire 
her, are able to estimate the impression she will make 
on Western boards. 


Tus Board of Trustees of Columbia College, 
have established an adjunct professorship of Mental 
Philosophy and English Literature, and elected to the 
new chair Archibald Alexander, a graduate of Princeton 
College of the Class of 1875. Mr. Alexander has already 
gained a reputation in mental science, having taken the 
Princeton fellowship in that branch of learning. Since 
bis graduation he has studied at Berlin and has lately 
returned from Vienna. 

Geronce Extor received for “ Scenes of Clerical 
Life,”’ $5,000; for “Silas Marner,” $7,500; for “ Adam 
Bede,"’ $17,500; for “ Mill on the Floss,"’ $20,000; for 

tomola,”’ $15,000; for “Felx Holt,” $22,500; for 
“The Spanish Gypsy’ (poem), $2,500; for “ Middle 
march,"’ $40,000, for “ The Legend of Jubal " (poem), 
$2,000; and for “ Daniel Deronda,’ $30,000; making 
in all $162,000 in about eighteen years 


Curcxertno Hart was crowded to overflowing 
on February 7th to do honor to the young Ameri 
can vocalist, Mies Emma Abbott, who on that occasion 
made her d?but in this city io a grand concert for the 
benefit of the Chapin Home for the Aged and Infirm 
Certainly, if frequent outbursts of enthusiasm on the 
part of a highly intelligent audience be a safe criterion, 
Miss Abbott, who bas recently returaed from her studies 
in Europe, may well be proud of ber newly acquired 
laurels. All the numbers that she sang, and some of 
them were quite ambitious, were applauded to the skies. 
She was recalled at the close of each, and always with 
the same result. She was assisted by Signors Brignolt 
and Ferranti, and by Mr. William Chase, pianist. Ag 
orchestra, under the distinguished baton of ihe veteran 
Maretzek, was an additiopal and most effective feature 
of whe evening. 
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IN SESSION, FEBRUARY 6ra. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—CHARACTER SCENES OF THE ELECTORAL COMMISSION 
PwOTOGRAPHED ON Woop From Sketrcues by Harry Ocpen.—See Pace 407, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—THE EXAMINATION OF EX-GOVERNOK WELLS, PRESIDENT OF THT 


PHE LOUISIANA INVESTIGATION. | 
EXAMINATION OF EX-GOVERNOR J. M. WELLS. 


F all the witnesses brought before the Committee | 

on the Powers, Privileges and Duties of the | 
House in counting the Electoral votes, none have 
been subjected to a more searching and persistent 
examination than J. Madison Wells, ex-Governor 
of Louisiana. Upon one side it had been testified 
that he was a pure, honorable, incorruptible man, 
and on the other that he had offered, first, to sell the 
vote of the State for $1,000,000, and, failing in this, 
had offered to fix the vote of the Electoral College 
to suit any party that would give himself and 
Anderson $200,900 each, and a smaller sum to the 
“niggers” on the Returning Board. Telegrams 
containing alleged proofs of these assertions, hailing 
from New Orleans, were published extensively 
throughout the country. Maddox and Pickett had 
testified strongly against the ex-liovernor. A 
decided sensation was anticipated when the 
President of the Board should be called to the 
stand. 

On Saturday, February 3d, it was agreed that 
Mr. Wells should be examined first on Monday ; 
but on that day Mr. Casenave, one of the twocolored 
members of the Board, was called instead. At the 
conclusion of his testimony, Judge Lawrence began 
examining Mr. Wells, and kept him on the stand 
until the close of the session. On Tuesday the cross- 
examination was conducted by David Dudley Field, 
the new representative from New York City. 
During this, the witness refused to answer certain 
questions unless relieved of the contempt pro- 
nounced upon him by the House, and released from 
confinement. Mr. Field, Mr. Seelye, Mr. Tucker and 
the Chairman endeavored to in‘uce him to reply to 
the interrogatives, but could get no other answer 
than the query, “‘ | want to know whether I am 
the peer of any member of the Committee or a 
vassal?” and the as<ertion, “‘I do not know 
whether I am a vassal or a peer. If a peer, I 
should like to know it. If I am a vassal, I am 
forced, as a servant, to answer your question.” 
Mr. Wells was kept on the stand until the hour of 
closing, answering a few unimportant questions, 
declining many more, and asking repeatedly 
whether he was a peer or a vassal. 

The mental excitement of ihe cross-examination, 





WOUNT TANCREDI DELLA SALLA, COMMISSIONER FROM 
TURKEY TC THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 


added to the debility resulting from his confinement, 
prostrated Mr. Wells so completely, that he was 
unable to appear on Wednesday. He kept his bed, 
suffering with a high fever. In his stead Louis M. 
Kenner, a member of the Returning Board, and 
several clerks, were examined. 

On Thursday but one witness, Judge Davis, 
a clerk of the Returning Board, was examined. Jn 
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LOUISIANA RETURNING BOARD, BY THE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 5TH. 
FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS. 


his well-performed labors at the Centennial, he will 
carry with him the heartiest wishes of a very large 
company of American ladies and gentlemen for his 
welfare and health, as well as the assurance that by 
his distinguished conduct he has earned a regard in 
the estimation of our citzens that guarantees a 
codial reception should he ever again visit this 
country. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, BETWEEN FOURTE AND 
LEXINGTON AVENUES. 


the House the question of the treatment of Messrs. 
Wells and Anderson was called up by Mr. Hale, and 
a warm discussion ensued. Speaker Randall ordered 
the individuals, who are under arrest for contempt, 
to be transferred to more wholesome quarters. 


COUNT TANCREDI DELLA SALLA. 


YOUNT TANCRED! DELLA SALLA, one of the 
Turkish Commi-sioners, was born in Milan, 
Italy, of one of the oldest patrician families. He 
dedicated himself, with all his brothers, in early 
youth to the profession of arms. He has given the 
most decided proofs of military skill. His name has 
been frequently mentioned with warm terms in con- 
nection with European and South American wars, 
and he has been rewarded with the highest decora- 
tions. On account of the unhappy catastrophe 
which befell Emperor Maximilian of Mexico, he 
quitted his long and uninterrupted military career 
to dedicate himself to scientific studies and pursuits, 
making Turkey his future home. In returning from 





THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 
Rev. J. F. Jowrrr, Pastor. 


MHE Protestant Episcopal Church of the Ad- 
l vent, situated on Filty-severth Street, be- 
tween Fourth and Lexington Avenues, was erected 
about eight years ago for an Episcopal church by 
the Rev. Dr. Thrall. It is in the midst of a growing 
neighborhood, which becomes every year more 
desirable and sought after for private dwellings. 
The street itself is one of the widest and finest in 
New York. The church is built of brick, in the 
form of a cross, and has a seating capacity for six 
hundred. The music, which is very superior, is en- 
tirely voluntary. As the edifice is held at a rental, 
there is no incumbrance of debt. Seats are pro 
vided for, and a cordial welcome is extended, to 
strangers. 

The pastor, Rev. Joseph F. Jowitt, is a native ot 
Leeds, England, and has been a resident of New 
York City for many years. He is a graduate of the 
General Theological Seminary. After his ordina- 
tion he accepted a call to the parish of Christ 


Charch, Ramapo, Rockland County, N. Y., which 
was resigned in order to enable him to make an 
extended tour in Europe. While so occupied he 
devoted himself to the acquisition of foreign lan 
guages, and held chaplaincies in Italy, Switzerland 
and Germany. He remained nearly two years in 
the latter country as pastor of the English and 
American chapel at Frieburg, in the Duchy of 
Baden, at which place he was married to an Amer- 
ican lady. Returning to the United States in 1873, 
he took temporary charge of Grace Church, Brook 
lyn Heights. Subsequently he became assistant 
minister at St. Thomas’s Church, New York City. 
The necessity for reopening of the Church of the 
Advent having been fully demonstrated, Mr. Jowitt, 
about a year avo,took charge of this fleld, and has 
since been busily engaged in the administration 
of its affairs, and in advancing its sphere of useful- 
ness in relieving the destitute poor of the neigh- 
borhood. 


CHINESE MUSIC 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Athena 
tL writes : ‘*‘ A modern manuscript of Chinese mu- 
sic has come into my hands, in which the tunes are 
written in columns vertically, and not horizontaiiy. 
The extremoe column on the right of the page is 
reserved for the title of the air, and the musical 
characters commence within the lines of the second 
column, adjoining to it, and thus the music is con- 
tinued from right to left, instead of as usual, from 
left to right. Exactly at the half-way length of the 
column downward, it is divided across by double 
lines, equal to our double bars. These seem to 
indicate the ends of the musical phrases, corre- 
sponding with those of the lies of poetry. Perhaps 
a general, although a vague, idea of the recent 
subjects of Chinese song may be gathered from the 
titles of half a dozen of the airs in this manuscript. 
The first two are: ‘ Urh Wang man pan’ (The late 
term of duty of the two Princes), and ‘ Pang-tsze 
man pan ’(The late term of duty of Pang-teze). The 
above may indicate the locality of the MS. Four 
others, taken at random, are more allied with 
general subjects for song: ‘Wang Keang lew’ 
(Watching by the River's current); ‘Lew Tring 
neang’ (The Lady Tsing); ‘Seen hwa’ (The 





REY. JOSEPH F. JOWITT, PASTOR OF THE CHURCH 
OF THE ADVENT, 
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fresh Flower); ‘Shwang fei hoo tee’ (The Two 
Butterflies). The Chinese stili use symbolic 
writing for music, as did probably the ancient 
Egyptians.” 


FUN. 


He's a polished gentleman, 
fondly at his bald head. 

THERE is a Yankee blade in Bangor who is so 
sharp that he often uses himself to shave people. 
Now and then he gets lathered himself but never 
shaved. 

AN Oregon boy, who got to school the other day a 
few minutes before the master and his fellows, de 
clared a vacancy, and cast the whole vote of the 
school in favor of a holiday. 

A DILAPIDATED tramp was heard recently in- 
veighing against people who do not c clean off their 
sidewalks. “I expect every minute, * he said, ‘to 
fall down and break my watch.’ 


sald she, gazing 


“THEY must have a very feeble constitution in 
Congrese "’ said Mrs, Partington, “if they haven't 
got power enough among ‘em to count a few votes. 
Why, Isaac would do it in five minutes by simple 
admonition,” 

A LITTLE boy in the infant class of a Sunday- 
school was asked by his teacher whether he had 
learned anything during the past week. ‘Oh, yes,”’ 
shid he. ‘What have you learned?” ‘ Never to 
trump your partner's trick,’’ was the reply. 


A YOUNG scapegrace, noted for his practical jokes, 
arrived at the age of twenty-one at midnight, 
Whereupon he raised his family and all the neigh- 
bors by shouting at the top of his lungs: “ There's 
4 man in the house!"’ 


HE purchased his sweetheart a pair of ten-button 
gioves and handed them in the door himself. The 
servant-girl took them, and going to the foot of the 
stairs bawled up: “ Please miss, ‘ere’s a young 
man as has brought you a pair of leggins."’ 


From the following paragraph one would think 
there Is an intention to raise tall students out in 
Wisconsin. An exchange paper says “Its Board 
of Education has resolved te erect a building large 
enough to accommodate five hundred students 
three stories high.’’ 


AN Irish glazier was putting a pane of glass into 
a window, When a groom who was standing by 
began joking him, telling him to mind and put in 
plenty of putty. The Irishman bore the banter for 
some time, but at last silenced his tormentor with, 
“ Arrah, now, be off wid ye, or I'll put a pain in yer 
head without any putty.” 


A TRAMP In the last stages of looped and windowed 
raggedness was heard to mutter to a companion in 
New York a few days since, as 4 poodle in a seal- 
skin sacque trotted proudly by them on Broadway, 
“Well, I'm blowed if they won't put a point lace 
collar on the pup next, and hé ang a@ stone cameo 
locket on his gold neck-chain.’ 


A CLERICAL Hit. — Preachers will have their 
little Jokes like other people. ‘Come over and 
preach for me to-night, 
clerical friend whom he met on the street not many 
days since. “I can't to-night,’ was the reply; 
*T'm almost down sick with a headache “ Well, 
drolly obsetved the other, ‘I guess you can do it, 
for, if you preach as you usually do, you won't 
have to use your head any!” 
and pinched each other in the ribs, and said it was 
a good one, just as though they had been the worst 
kind of sinners all their lives. 


A HUMANE OFFICER OVERPOWERED.—A Chicago 
humane officer invade > an oyster festival in one of 
our churches this week, proceeding directly to one 
of the vats where the soup was being prepared, 
looked in a moment, and, turning to the ladies pre- 
sent, said: ‘* This must be stopped.”” “ Why, sir— 
why?” inquired theyall. “I willtell you,” said he, 
stepping solemnly up to the vat again; “ this 
water in here is so deep that it is impossible for the 
poor little oyster to come to the top to get breath !"’ 
The best interests of the officer demanded that he 
leave that room within three seconds after uttering 
those words. And he did. 





EVERY LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKER. 
Use **Lapy’s JOURNAL ”’ FASHIONS. 

Tue present supply of Fall and Winter Fashions 
was never before equaled, either in point of style, 
elegance, comfort or becomingness. A little indi- 
vieual taste and jadgment will satisfactorily deter- 
mine the selecting of patterns found among our 
new Polonaises, Basques, Cloaks, Sacques and 
Overskirts for ladies, misses or giris. Entire out- 
fits for boys of all ages, and gentlemen's under- 
wear patterns, are liberally provided. A Cata- 
logue and Winter Supplement of Lapy's JournaL 
Fashions will be mailed, post-free, on receipt of a 
three-cent stamp. Lage and complete Catalogue, 
with handsome cloth cover, 75 cts.; paper cover, 
50 cts. Also, our Colored Fashion-plate, securely 
packed on roller, for $1; Tinted Plate, 50 cts, 

For any of the above, address, Frank Lesiie’s 
PATTERN DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway, N. Y. 


VIENNA ROLLS. 


Full directions for making the celebrated 
Vienna Rolls, as made with the Royal Baking 
Powder at the Centennial, sent free. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 
Erchange. 


ALL nervous, exhausting and painful diseases 
speedily yield to the curative influences of Pulver- 
macher's Electric Belts and Bands. They are safe, 
simple and effective, and can be easily applied by 
the patient himself. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address, PuLvVermMacner GALVANIC 
Co., Cincinnat , Ohio. 


Chronic. — Kidney, Bladder, their cognate and 
hitherto fatal diseases, with full directions for their 
cure in Dr. Heata’s book of 100 pages, gratis, at 200 
Broadway, New York. 

Landscape Gardening.—Geo. T. N. Cottam 
formerly of the Ce: tral Park, lays out parks and pleasure 
grounds, and attends to gardening operations gene rally 
Address by letter. care of Frank Leslie, Esq., 537 Pear! 
Street, N. Y., to whom advertiser refers by permission 


a eX Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
& H. T. Antnony & Co., 591 Broadway," N. 
ones Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames. 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Mecalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-lantern 
Slides a speciality. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate. 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. 


A Gift.—J. L. Patten & Co., 162 William Street 
New York, will send every reader of Frank Lestuir’s 
ILuvsTRaTep Newsrarer, who will send them their 
address and a three-cent stamp for postage, a sample 
package of TRANSFER Pictures, with a book of instruc 


tions. These pictures are highly colored, beautiful, and | 


are easily transferred to any object so as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. 


YUBSCRIBE NOW for this Paper for 1877. By 


b) remitting $5 you will have the Paper mailed to | ijjystrated, with beautifully designed paper cover, price 


your Post Office regularly for the year, and wil! also re 
ceive a Souvenir from the Centennial worth possibly 


will be priceless as a veritable Souvenir of the Great 
Exhibition. 
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said a Chicago divine toa | 


They both laughed, | 
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| Genuine English Double-barrel Shot Guns, $12. Scott 


Address, | 
New York.— | 


& 








| Translated from the French by E. G. Walraven, 





To the statement of Tue Mervat Lire Insurance 
Co.. of New York, which appears on page 416 of this 
week’s issue of Frank Lesuiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
we desire to call the special attention of our readers 
During the past two months many Life Insurance Com 
panies have been through a searching ordeal in reference 
to their stability and standing. and many have su 
cumbed to it. The Mutual Life stands firm, by its stat« 
ment, as a rock, and it is reassuring to the public thata 
few solid companies can show a good account of their 
mahagement of public trust. 








Asthma.— Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy Prepa 
from a German recipe obtained by the late Jonas Whit 
comb, in Europe. It alleviated this disorder in his case 
when all other appliances of medical skill had been aban 
foned by him in despsir. In no cas2 of a purely asthmatic 
character has it failed to give immediate relief. It con 
tains no poisonous or injurious propert es W hatev er; an 
nfant may take it with perfect safety. Josern BURNETT 
& Co., Manufacturers and Proprietors, Boston 

They have no equal, are air-tight and inde 
structible, preserving the body for years, and protecting 


it from vermin, reptiles or body-snatching. Their use 





prevents the spread of Contagious Diseases at Funerals 
or elsewhere. Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets are 
made in all sizes from the cheapest to the most expen 
‘ive. Sold by ail first-class Undertakers and Sextons 


tayMonD Manvuracturine Co., New York 





i PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


L. Funke, Jr., Sole Agent, No 78 John .. 
New York. P.O. Box, 1029. 





Prof. Hall's Magic Cc wanna 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will foree the beard to grow thick and heavy 
on the smoothest ao Peithout injury) in 21 
days in every ense, or money cheertully re- 
funded. 25 cone r package. postpaid; 3 for 

) sOcents. E. ONES. Ashland, Mass. 


Young America Press Co. 
53 MURRAY 8T., NEW York, 


usein the cow nem, well 


the 
t and “best ‘hand and 








ete 


Circulars oy eden Seek of Spe Cuts, &c. ten cents, 


Perfection of Mechanism ! 
THE LIGHT-RUNNING 








sewing-machine. 
| the muscles; recommended by physicians, Double-thread 


It does not irritate the nerves or tire | 


Lock stitch ; Automatic, self-regulating Tension and | 
Take-up; compensating journal, and noiseless movement 
Uses the largest Shuttle; has most room under the arm; 
produces the be-t work in greatest variety Domestic * 
Sewinc-Macuing Co., New York, Curcaco, and all lead 
ing cities. 

CARDS and 15 Beautiful samples, name on all 
45 with Circular, 12 cts. One : i . 
of more than filty places to g 
best.” Unheard-of inducements. “W. C. CANNon, 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass 








BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS | 


Buy the SELF-INKING Columb an 
Strongest, Cheapes Best, will do 
the work ofa $250 press. 4x6, +14; 
5 1 aT: 8x12, $60 
Good ‘tard Press, type, roller. ink, 

— ete., $5. Send stamp for catalogue 
~— to Curtis & Mitchell, Type Founders, 
7 No. 21 Brattle St., Boston, Mass 


Established 1847 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 








TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER 
WIRE, Ete. 


CLIFF §T., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


$5 ‘UNCLE SAM’ PRESS. 


Chase 3 {; Self-inking ‘ Uncle Sam.’$10. 


BLOCK-TIN, 





$5 ‘Best’ self-inking, with outfit, $6.50. 
37 ‘Best ’ Press, No 2, with outfit, $10 
$45 Evans Jobber. Stamp for Catalogue 
W. ©. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Philade!phia 









Joslyn’s Breech Loading 
| Metalic Cartridge Rifle, Price, $7.50. 
Sharp, Remington, Winchester & Wesson Rifles 
at reduced prices. Full Pistol 7-shot Revolvers, $3 each 


Webley and Greener Guns. Illustrated Catalogue and 

Score Buok, ‘ Circulars sent free. Homer Fisuer, 

260 Broadway w York. 

6 NEAT BIRD CARDS for 25cts, post-paid. 
_TRAV ERS & CO,, North Chatham, New York, 





PART Il. NOW IN PRESS 


or 


Jules Verne’s New Story, 


MICHAEL STROGOFF, 


From Moscow to Irkoutsk. 





Will soon be ready, and for sale at all news-stands 
and book-stores. The book is beautifully illustrated, 
bound in stiff paper covers, and sold at the popular price, 


20 CENTS. 


Be sure to buy and finish this best work of this most 
remarkable writer. Admirers of “The Mysterious | 
Island,” ‘*Three Thousand Leagues under the Sea,” | 
“From the Earth to the Moos,” etc., etc., have a rich } 








treat before them in 


Michael Strogoff. 


| 
Ask your newsdealer for it, or send 20 cents, and | 


receive Part I]. by return mail, postpaid. 


The complete work is printed on extra paper, fully | 


| only 50 cents) Sent to any address on receipt of price. 
$500, $300, $290, $100 or $59, and, if of less value, it | 


Address, 
Frank Leslie, Publisher, 537 Pear! St., N. ¥. | 


| Branch Stores 


| Kindergarten attached to each School. 





LEADING 
Mercantile Houses of N vew York. 


Printing Inks and Materials. 

1 EO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 

WY YOR Printing Inks. This paper is printed 
with our Pictorial Cut Ink 


J A485, CONNER'S SONS PRINTERS’ FURNISHING 
. WAREHOUSE nd 32 Centre Street (corner 
1 Read e and Duane Str sets), New York. 








Housefurni ishi ing Goods. 


HINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refrigerators, 

J and all Hou-e Furnishin ods. E. D. Bagsford’s, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. Llustrated Catalogue 
and Price List free. 








Music. 
CATALOGUE of our Choice Vocal « 
Music sent free. Money saved. KRA. 
Piano and Music, 352 Bowery, New York, 


Instrumental 
.UER BRUS., 





First-class Nurseries. 


ROSES SESRECIALTY 


my e, all labeled, sent safely by mail. 5 for 

for $23 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for$5. 10c. 
vaditional on the dollar gets a Magnificent 
Premium Rose. See OUR NEW GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE, and select for yourself. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Largest Rose-Grow 
rs in America, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 











Eight beautiful ever- blooming 
Monthly Roses, pot- grown, 
sent safely by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1. 

25 varieties choice Flower 
Sceds sent, post-paid, for $1 

Special Price-List of Vegetable 
Seeds sent to market-gardeners and 
dealers on application 

Our Descriptive Catalogue 
of Seeds and Pa ants will be sent tree 
Plants to all who apply. Address, 

BENJ. A. ELLIOTT & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Roses 


Seeds 








 Bivong } Plants delivered free of cost safely 
01 = at your door. Satisfac- 
tion oneepteee. Splen- 
$s ior 3 ‘Send 0 


—we of 
ROSES 
New Catalogue of Be S 


HOOPES, BRO. i THOMAS, 
Oherry Hil: ‘Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


P.J. Kaldenberg 


ceived the only prize 
led by the International 
for American-made 





Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


of Meerschaum Pi 
holders, Amber G 





, 117 Fulton Street. 
, Broadw ‘y) 


Factory and Warereom 
(° Astor Hou 





l New York. 
71 Nassau Street, j 
Send for Iilustrated Price List, 


Mrs. & Miss STEERS’ SCHOOLS, 
No. 12 East 47th Street and 62 West 12th Streer, 
Omnibus from 

12 East 47th Street. 





schaum pipes, at the | 


An unrivaled assortment | 


| JOHN CHURCH & CO0., Cine innati, 0) ‘ 


Traveler’s Guide. 


Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA 
The most centrally located, and on principal promenade. 
COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


Terms, 3 


ARLINGTON HOTEL, 


Hot Springs, Ark. 





50 per day Elegant 











| ¥ > ‘ “ryy r WT ’ 
. ri. » I I 1 4 & i ©O., 
Proprictors. 
| This elegant establishment. recently constructed, with 
ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual 
| attractions and inducements to the public. It is the 
|} onty hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre 
eminence as a first-class bh of entertainment, 
| being the best regulated and best sustained in 
| the South. 


‘TEIE A RUIUIN GTTOnN 


Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxn 
ries of modern times, and boasts the latest improvements 
in the art of hostelry 











By a recent dec preme Court. the 
title to the Hot Spring leclared to b 
the United Stat apr by e 





Court has taken charge of and rented th 


| i to its 
| Occupants) The town of Hot Springs is now incorpo 
| rated, and its affairs are administered with a commend 


} able vigor and efficiency 


‘Music| CHURCH'S [music 
| Musical Visitor. 


| CONTAINS at least worth of new music 
during the year. Sto ries, Sketches, Corre 
| spondence, etc., by the be: t writers No music lover 


| should be withou: its monthly visits 
elegant prem! m volumes free 
$1.50 a yar. Send stamp for sampk 
Agents wanted. 


Choice of four 
ery subscriber at 
and full particulars, 








THE LITERARY ALBUM, a weekls story paper 
3 mnths, 25 cts ; 6mo (chromo * Fioral Cr ss’) 
50c — and Chromo, 10 Agents. A $10,000 


| house free! M fention this pap r. Be x 1526, Boston, Mass 


Ni Nickel-plated, finest _< ated, fins u 
Wutton-Hole Scissors a F 
Dy mall. she mail. Shear Co, 257 Bre 
25 MIXED C — (no two alike) with name, 10 cis., 
| 


pe jatpald. . H. HOLT, Green Brook, N y. 








A NEW YEAR'S CIFT 


A $5 NEW YEAR'S GIFT 


GIVEN 


West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O., and fu 


A NEW YEAR'S CIFT 


AWAY! 


To Every Reader of This Paper ! 


Consisting of the beautiful and valuable Steel Engraving, entitled 


“CHRIST coz TEMPLE!) 


In an American edition, issned by W W Rostwick & Co., Publishers, 177 and 179 


rnished to every 


READER OF THIS PAPER FREE. 


The retail price of the English edition of this Engraving is $(2.00 PER COPY. 


It illustrates one of the most remarkable incidents in the life time of our Savior, 


The subject is taken from Luke, Second 
Its size is three feet long and two feet 


30 FIGURES R 


It is the best Premium ever given away. 


Chapter, 46, 47, 48, 49, and 50th Verses, 
wide, and has over 


EPRESENTED. 


W. W. Bostwick & Co. will supply 


every Reader of this paper w ith the valuable and appropriate Engraving of “ Christ 


in the Temple” as a New Year's Gift. 


Readers will therefore ules e cut on 
W. W. Bostwick & Co., Publishers, 177 ar 


B inounting the Engraving. 


for redemption, together with 25 Cents to puy lor postage, 


Cut Out this Readers’ Certificate. 


t the following Certificate and send it to 
if 179 West Fourth Street, Cinci 
wrapping, roli 





It is worth $5.00, 





On receipt of this Certificate, toge 
three feet long and two feet wide, € 
To evary Reader of this paper, by 


at once, stating name in full, P. O. ad 
orders to Ww. ; 


A NEW YEAR'S GIFT 





CERTIFICATE. 


roller, wrapping, «nd mounting, we will send the beautiful Eagraving, 


“CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE,” 





Al 
177 ": 179 W. Fourth St. + Cincinnati, 0. 


ether with 25 cents to pay for postage, 
entitled 
Send for Engraving 


Address all 
VICK CO., PUBL ISHERS, 


mail, postpaid. 
— county, and Stat 





BO Readers of this paper will be alle 





ywed this New Year’s Premium Gift, and 


all orders must be accompanied with above Certificate, which be sure to cut out 


mand send with directions for mailing to 


W. W. BOSTWICK & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
177 and 179 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


A NEW YEAR’ s CIFT 


COPYRIGH 





T SECURED 


MONTAGUE or, THE BELLE of the MATINEE, 


md FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 
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VeneerCuttingMachine No. 3, MARCH, 1877. = Agee Saeed. 
FOR SALE. ‘ : i | $10 to $25 50 Pinromes Grazons Pieter 
One Rotary Machine, dmany feet long and four iz ral ik Le si lie | Su 1da Vy N ‘| agazine. | ~ iGaseme tarts tase aa a worth OB, a L. — 


feet diameter nid for 85 cents Illustrated catalogue free, 


One Slicing Machine, cutting five feet six inches long H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. [Established 1830 


__Both, ia “perfect order, with pulleys, shafting, et, Frank lLeslie’s Su iday Magazine. HOW TO MAKE MONEY FAST 


Also, a Sheridan’s Paper-Catting Machine, 42-inch x ° . 1 4 Easy work ‘T 7 
a 5 7 _ } lasy work at Home. WE START AGENTS 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine. | ainivf'Sin : 


knife. Price low. Address, 
64 Cor sndt Street, New York 


GEO. W. READ & CO., t “—e : 
i to Sno ames eae, gs Hoven, Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine. 





$55 = $77 * "Pp. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maina 


= a week in town Terme and ¢5 outtit 
Imitation Gold Watche CONDUCTED BY $66 {ree i HA Al L ; TI & CO.. Portland. Mair 
$15. $20 and $25 each. Chains 


#2 to $l2,to match. Jeweiry ofthe same. sel o Renee Parise Stam 
gut Cr O:D., by Kaptess., Bend stamp fot REV. DR. CHARLES F. DEEMS. RY & ge teal we tee 
Iliustrated Cireular CoLuins Metan Watcu = - 

F ACTORY, 355 Broadway, New York. Ses 555 


MONTH. gents wa 36 best 
—— REV. DR. CHARLES F. DEEMS. $350 a Ae gy a gg EF 

POLLAK & CO., fren, Address, SAT BRONSON, Det roit, Mich 
Manufacturers of Meerschaum P pes REV. DR. CHARLES F. DEEMS. I IG PAY to sell my RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS 


Holders. Rey ing, Boiling, ete. Terms free. Addre B. & MILLER. Newark, ( 




















_Wholesale and Retail. REV. DR. CHARLES F. DEEMS. per day at home. Samples worth $5 
27 John St., N. ¥. P. 0. Box 5009 to free. Stiweos & Co , Portiand, Ma 
SEND ) rere aArra * . * ~ °T, 2 
__SEND FOR CIRCULAR, CONTENTS OF THE MARCH NUMBER, MONE Easily made with our Stencil and Ke 
THE MAMMOTH ono, 105 Fulton Sirect, N.Y. 
PACKAGE, LITERATURE. ARTHUR StarvorD, 105 Fulton Street, N, ¥ 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. : ae Each Week to Agenta Goods staple 10,000 
1 Map of New York City, handsomely colored ; 1 Pack | fU'ly Week in Rome. By Mary Lowe Dickinson | Man being Delivered from the Meshes of Sia testimonials received. Terms liberal. Partieu 
of Magie Cards; 1 popular Pack of Age Cards "entrik em: Homan Vays sfree J WO O.. St. I s Ma 
quist’s Whistle; 1 sheet of Music: 1 Tony Postis*e Gene A Bit of Life. By Rev. Wm. M. Baker aim arn — 
Song Book; 1 set of Shirt Studs, very neat; 1 Oroide The Friends . ‘eruvian Mame Condor of the Andes v ISITING € — een ase, o© Cons 
Watct: (hain, handsome; 1 Gent's Collar Button; 1 Imi Jeremiah | ered nto the Pit vali Pe ! eon on, © Contes nw wanted 3S. E. Foss 
tation ¢ Scurf Pin. The above sent fi stpaid on re vapel ‘ . ; Dog o., Camp Ma 8 
ceipt M. J. Ivers, 105 Fulton Street, N. Y By Rev. Charles F. Deoms é tev. Richard Fuller, D.D. 














The Lost Path 


iasmeremeneneiiianieesie | The Postman ul Mernan’s myo hg WATCHES, Cheapest in the known world 
HAND, FOOT & POWER |." mnafut Deacon a A Sample Watch and Outi free to agents For 
o> R | Hidden Promises | Avalanches, terms, address, Co tren & Co., Chicago 
Miraculous leliverance. ipple n t Taking out the Thor . : 
; ovE LY | Religious Fanaticism of the Bonzes, | 5 _ | EMPLOYMENT *: ce ~ - ag H 1 — 
ty Thomas Powell,—S ar | Cata k 

































































Highest Contennial A a | Grand 8 quences g the Breath — Se. ® o meees..=" 
war , tle Te reread apomveny om = antes 
Prices, from $5.00 to &150 “oo | Overe - Little T e. mpt nsior $l an —, 4 b me. Agente wanted Fane tit and 
Does work equal to highest cost ao — : ~~ . ° terms free, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Mf 
BENJ. O. WOODS & CO ish High Priest and Attendant Priest. ; 0 r ir, : - —e 
Presses Cuts, Inks, B, “ko: 3 ~ Wesley Poe God's I ts and Shadow By Mre. Edward I Made by 19 Agents in January, '77 
49 Podoral’st., >| 1 Baroloy bts | George l’eabody Skinner \ Stems enh aie with my £3 New Articles. Samy oe 
< Ss ORK, | Lest Gumertanisies Religious Fanaticis amer Poemns Sher Mes yrs hild.__R “"n Ad. iress, C, M. Linington, Chicago. 
SEND ST ? FOR CATALOGUE L A. vP es gious Fanaticism. —Ilum is P m ay. aie < eet iild,—Block Books 
t eee : “ —— | Idol Cavern Dumas Jr,’s Rules of Life. —My Wife in the Ca t Portraits, ete.. drawn by machinery. Ay 
te) SSCRIBE NOW for this Paper for 1877 By Meriahs set apart for Human Sacrifices. —Bird-killing Tne Sagrario. Principal Parish Ct h in Mex | pares with wneructions, Uy matt 
\ remitting $5 you will have the Paper mailed to | * e le — ” “e V ~ yr noi | 0 Wanted. SmirwocRrarn Mr 
your Post Office rezularly for the year, and will also te- | y; Son Per —_ $ and Wisioin of ¢ ren.—How a Hindeo Thi 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
ve & Souvenir from the Centennial, worth possitly | & —— calles |. secured a Pardon,—Saying Hate | Things 
sun, $800, $200, $100 or $50, and, if of le+s value, it sce dean : — “ne - op ccl age —-y-e ed © At WANTED = t light Hardware t 
priceless as a veritable Souvenir of the Great | Homeless aud eviend ess.—Four Chariots of Zechariah ental Cnarict dnt mean to, | De . No Peppuya. Salary, $1,200 
Ext hit on Carlyle and Darwin The Via Mala, ia year. Hotel and traveling on ses paid. Ad 
- ee Poem: The Philosophie Chicken } A Rat in Luck DEFIANCE MFG. CO., Ct 
A LUCRATIVE BUSINESS, | i:'e'sises"s | At Home aod a | : 
Prvyburgh Abbey.—The Chacma, or Ursine Baboon At Home and Abrvuad T VELING 
bad | Egyptian Lady playing Chess.—l’oem: Luther and the Missions MEW DEPART URE. paste 
env WE WANT 500 MORE FIRST-CLASS | Bird. —The Great Crocodile | Sunday-schools espoate 1 and travelin, erevide i 
EWING MACHINE ACENTS, AND 500 | [oll-call in Heaven. Unto Him. TA ORAN TE CO, mactucusrers gis 
MEN OF ENERGY AND ABILITY TO LEARN Be ar in Nes st of I ammergeyer. Open ; of the Ler Library aod PAPER, 2,4, ¢ and» Home Bt., Cincinnati, O10 
THE BUSINESS OF SELLING SEWING Mae eee eee eine Marriaze of Cana” By the | bas ter ~e W ANTED.—An Agent to repres n 
CHINES. COMPENSATION LIBERAL, BuT | ‘ime Pull ae eee eS ee n the Cotton Trade, espe 
VARYING ACCORDING TO ABILITY, CHARS | poom: The First Miracle Repeated Filitor’s Library Table, | Ort gm ae gy 1 
ACTER AND QUALIFICATIONS OF THE | Lost Sheep Sought and Found. By Robert Russell | Odds and Ev a Se, a Cy eee —_ 
AGENT. FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS Booth, D.D March, Diary for = 
| The Deat h of St Peter.—Pastor’s Visit to Village Schoo! Mu Beyond the Sn rand the Weeping 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co., Chicago, | tie swan WANTED AGENTS 
- ; + ; he nls Iw 
827 & 829 Broadway, New York, or New | Orleans, La, ul | every ~~‘. sinak ' erative at — ~ ~~ be 
. | 
he Colosseum her Desolate, nes Address, SH iPMAN & CO., 309 Broadway, New 
F Improved Field, Marine, Opera 13 aha ae ih Agee “4 | York , 
and Tourist’s Glasses, Street Scene in Rome,—Relic Vender, jon, ‘OTICE. We have the 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses. Artificial Hu. | GUards outs - the Vatican “as nying Vaan, lar aoa and rest selling 
-—s man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 | 5'stine ¢ nape. - ; nae © dile and the I’lesiosaurus Stationery Packagein the 
Broadway, N. Y. Catalo gues mi ailed by inclosing stamp. Interior of Colosseum.—The Pope in St. Peter's, ( ’ 8 Nine, World. It contains 18 
peace ieleiininets mas Day the Nes Lammergeyer sheets of paper, 18 envel 
f St. Peter’s Death of St, Peter Opes. pencil, penholder , golden pen ,and & piece of Valuable 
The PERFORMING “SKELETON, 2 1X. and his Cardinals. Marriage in Cana. dew ry. Compiete sar } 0 pa kage ed th elog Se 
14 inches in height. It will dance in perfect yman Funeral, Water-pots of Cana ar ~$-~ oad ee cone. OP ne ves, with assorted Jow 
_— ee & tune ; falls down, rises, walks, Canwnizatior of Saint 7 Kissing Foot of St. Peter Pastor’s V tto Vv 4 “ar " “ Beua'd yee an We atch free to all agents 
, as ‘requested, seemingly e a, ee Se Se Se Se a - ’ . 
dowed with life ; daltine debeetian, th tosec St. Peter’s Chair. Man being Delivered from the Meshes of Sin | BRIDE - CO.. 769 Brondway, N. Y- 
ae oe delight, 07, and produce a Rome Peruvian Mummy,—The Swan, 
ecided sensation. rice reduced to 15 cts. vl , ilyv—By Raphacl ondor of the ides 
2 for 2% cts. Mailed, post-paid. Address ~ ty a M —By . ap — —_ : L \ : = And | 
yt nn Bt ‘New York, Bo r46ia. °° wacom French Merchant and t 
nn St., New Yor x 14. Ancient Forum rench Merchant and his gz 4 . 
: : Mass in St, l’eter’s, —Piazza Del Popolo Illuminated, The | late Rev. Richard Fuile DPD, oo ee re a. U a AA. —— a, aq ted 
I THE VICTOR. | “Give Peace in our Time, 0 Lord Paul Morgan's Angel, er Sewing Machina Thread 
AND ENTERPRISE! | A Bit of Life ghtful Desernt of a Thousand Feet, s| Cutting off Hooks and Byes, 
IPEESSES. | iland-Inkers, 83 to @20, | The Friends | Dau suis XVI ¢ Coty 
Large illustrated « atalogue fcr §@ Self-Inkera, @6 to aso. Je-emiah lowered into a Pit eoining money and say it le the best selling orticie cat 
two stamps, J. C 00K & CO., Mir’s, West Meriden, Ct. Christ ng Out the Thorn 4 ’ 
MS eS Postman oe 26 - ” 
Miraculous Deliverance Supp nt Nurse, town ‘BRIDE & co. 769 Broadway, WN. Y. 
Parable of the Lost Sheep valane STATIONERY PACKAGES, and $1X of 
Bonze, with Praying Machine.—Scelf-torture of Bonze testorir reath the LLOYD ¢ gy ONY By $Bc 
ASTHMA ih: ress See auai RU 
Jewish High Priest and Attendant Priest Chiet Justice Mt arshall 769 roadw y rk. 





AND CATARRH REMEDY. George Peabody When Jesus was a Child, 
> —_ Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, Mass Halecvon Days, 
AIhuna relieved im ve minites, hetariar of Peabody aantume of Science, Salem, Mass | Ol Ch ire . at Derry, Pa,—Inter f ol ; t ‘Frank Leslie to Book Sidi 


bh nterior OW Churecl 


and by ites use a cure effected. Peabody Building for Working-classes Lo ndon. Derry. 
prrnt pen 3 etre by mail. Religious Fanaticism Chair, Table, and Communion-Service in Old Church at The Pe ‘Op le W ill “not be Dee eived, 
. INDIANAPOLIS, Ixn. Idol Cavern, Central America Derry. 















































Meriahs set apart for Human Victims, Chained Bible Ancient Oriental! Chariot Every family requires an authentic 
p —— ——s SC CBird-killing Spider. The Via Mala, 
t+, = The Sagrario, Principal Parish Charch, Mexico | History of the Centennial Exhibition, 
‘ | omeless anc riendiess. é satin uck y ons . 
This Story, just commenced | ‘our Chariots of Zechariah Burning of the Gri Sulimamen and wants the one that was planned before the opening 
, Proverbs. Y. MC A, Butiding, Fourth Avenue and 23d St. Ny. | & the Fair, and required the labor of my large corps of 
- The Philosophic Chicken Art Gallery of New Lenox Library | — sta, Photograyhers Engras ers and Praught-me . 
A Talk about the Soul’s Health. = | for ten months to execute the Illustrations, every one of 
M t e Frank Leslie's ATs , | which was made expressly for this work. This is the 
+ a a | oF history yet Ww tet and o t are only authentie 
OMA GU | cuimney corner, aratons giving. a svnplet, panorama el the ape 
a aiiion CRITICISMS OF THE PRESS: ee nes cee ae ee oe 
Ss entitle fe within the Centennial Grounds—/ i ur 
oundec ry , re ‘ » at once orre ea of 
“We find it much superior to most of its class.”— | Ir supplies a great want in our current literature.”— | * - cw vs . . mB aw. <n we - pe =. - 
Montague : Philadelphia Reformed Episcopal Record. Baltimore Episcopal Methodist ant pagesniry—Character Sketches true to life—in fact 
‘*It presents unusual variety, and all seems pure and *‘ Deserves the generous patronage of every American | Sch a vivid portraiture as gives the reader a pertect 
ontague OR, THE instructive, ’—California Caristian Advocate. Christian.”"—Amertwcan Sunday School Worker. knowledge of a ranches of the Exhibition 
> ° “We predict for it a large circulation. It is profusely “ Oxe of the moet ir » — boos 4,| Every one on seeing specimen pages and prospectus of 
' ‘ 5 XE of the most inviting magazines of the age. The | 
[Bette of the Matinee! illustrated.’’—The Methodist Protestant. Christian Instructor , ia’ 
' oa a. , ne : Frank Leslie’s 
- LARGE 128-paged magazine with scores of elegant " SEFUL reading matter, original and selected, pro- 
It is an extremely interest- | illustrations,” —Presbyterian. fusely illustrated.” — Yonkers Gazette | HISTORICAL RECISTER 
ing and charming Story. Every **A LARGER and excellent family magazine."’—Advent | Bemine full of racy, wholesome and instructive | or THE 
Christian Times. articies.”’— Toronto Ch y 
lover of the Stage should | ~ | »ronto Christian Guardian. 
Monta LB) cesa i “From natrated and lied wih the choicest read: |" ep of she mont readable monthly magazines in | OE NTENNIAL EXPOSITION 
ae Cae : b ri ost readal ) y magazines in 
ing-matter Church Advocate America.” —Tezas Baptist Inve tarily expresses a desire to posse e secret 
For Sale in all Book Srores, | ‘*Dr. Dees has succeeded in excluding anything of | “A most desirable magazine for Christian homes | of the extraordinary success our Agents = univer 
and at the News Drrors. | sectarianism.””—Portland Catholic Sentinel | Christian Standard 7. . , sally pronoufice it the casiest book to sell they ever 
2 . handled 26, ay and 50 « ribersad ‘ 
‘*Tuere is nothing sectarian or polemical about it | A microcos™ of the good men have written Chris- | trom ~ Agents rh e book contains 
— Washington Daily Nation. tian Recorder " “y 1.842 . , aod eon 
TRUTH Is MIGHTY! | . | moth 7 s, equa 2 ocia ues, and we 
ofemsor Marti “ ‘*Empraces a wide range of topics of interest to all In Dr. Deems’s hands it will be a power for good thr euch books as are announced as Centet 
Beer —- Be? Conte, classes of readers.’’—Home Journal. Illustrated Christian Weekly ’ Rvo.. 600 pr Our 1.000 exat te engravin wer 
wend toy corres ” surface e« t Sift ~t » pages h fact, our 
lee ‘Aw interesting journal, numerously illustrated "’- Uspovsrepty one of the best monthly magazines we . a u ‘ il 1 ; as mM oct e rages. A. ~~ i ° 
| Brook yn Daily Eagle. | have ever seen Messenger, Bonham, Tezas “ page tions and pr on paper 
> “We judge all relizious bodies will have a share of its Tm1s is the best magazine of the sort published ir hree times the weight an t used in ordinary octavo 
- - a — attention.’’—Haltimore Monthly Chronicle. aenerion Alab ima Baptist i | books 
EMPIRE LAT NDRY, | “ FILLep with entertaining matter suitable for Sunday | Tarts new claimant for favor is likely to become very Address, for pr terms and territory . 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. jperreves ~The Christian Advocate, N. C. | popu ar.” —The Sower and Gospel Field + AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
Braycu Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street “* MATERIAL good. printing neat, illustrations beautiful How such : ' ‘ . . 
te ’ . a ow s a mont can be published for $2.5 oie . 
and 345 4th Ave —Our Sunday School, Shenandoah County, Va. year we cannot see Holston Methodist ' 92.600 Frank Leslie 5 Publishing House, 
Gents’ an I A ace Curtains, Laces. | : ae aa 7 
Blankets, wuntee aueéea, Cov and Dancing Cloths pe Tar such & magazine will succeed there can be no | It has mach to interest the younger members of the 537 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars ani | Gestion.” The Central Methodist, Ky. | family." —Lutheran Standard 
Cutis equal to Troy Work. | ““A SPLENDID triumph of the different arts "— Daily “We anticipate grest popularity for this new publica FANCY CARDS. 16 styles, with name, 1c 
Goods Called for and Delivered. Times, Bethlehem, Pa tion S. S. Magazine, Nashville. Tenn Post-paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nossan, Renes, Co., N.Y 
CURE GUARANTEED. wt ~~ cca READING that is attractive, useful and interesting to| \ZOUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Card 
Describe your case and send with | 7" —©!"etnatt Carishan - every body. "—Christian Neighbor, 8. C. } for 10 Curtox Bros.. Clintonville, Conn 
a — VANDYKE 6 W. 16th | , : 
: . x EXTRA FINE MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 ct 
NY 21 Green St., Phila | | Op eae Ustox ¢ » Co,. Nassau, N, ¥ 


Extrn Pine Mixed Cards. with name. e, 10 cents, | Subscription terms, $2.50 per annum, postage paid. Single copies sent to any address | 


| Page Book of Wonders for a 3-cent. stamp. Ad- 
post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. on receipt of 20 cents. \4 dress, B. FOX & CO., 301 Canal Street, New York 
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THEIR OCCUPATION GONE. 
Conxitinc—“Zachariah, dishand your noble army of conspirators—there'll be no war sd 


STATEMENT 


* THE 


Mutual Lite Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 
EF. SS. WINSTON, President. 


ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 




















No. Ann. Pay'ts \ inn. Pay’ t 
In force, Jan. Ist, 1876 aides $27 In force, Jan. 1st, 1877 2 $26,098. 88 
add Premium Annuiti¢ Add Premium Annu 6,393.46 
Issued. ..... Terminated, ..+...seees 8 5.53 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT, 
\ imount \e {mount 
1m furce, Jan. lst, 1876 12,595 $305,057 In for Fam. 1st, 1877.06. .covcces ’ 5 |$301,278, 037 
New Risk i odd Terminat ) 35.906 877 
101,737 101 757 | $357,184,914 
Nore The amount of terminat cies larger thar Th rease Was, in a i iwsure, caused 
by the purchase of unmatured either pa por ha years, which w count n 
seven per cent 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To Balance from last account a7 By paid Death and Endowment Claim $4,459,458. 52 
Premiums received 15, Annuities . 24,611.49 
* Interest and Rent exececees . « Dis is sect 3,701, 700. 34 





red Policies and Additions 6 319,785.21 

ons (payment of current 
ind extinguishment of future 676.967. 49 
Contingent Guarantee account 56,160.85 
Expenses and Taxe 664,302 35 
‘ 6.900, 87 











5420 $05,429,887. 12 





To THe TRUSTEES oF THE McuTvaL Lire InscRaNce Company or New York: ; 
The undersigned, the Annual Committee appointed pursuant to the By-Laws of the Company, on the 20th day 

cf December, 1876, to examine at the clese of each fiscal year the accounts and assets of the Company. 
Respectfully Report, That they have carefully examined all the assets, investments and securities of the Com 


pany and find— 


That it had on the Ist day of January, 1877, stocks in the form of Bonds of the Uni 
and other cities, amountirg in par value to $12,063,550, and in market value to $12 
sum is immediately convertible and available in cash. That of these securities 
registered bonds, and $4,590,000 chiefly in city bonds. They are all specified in the accompanying schedule; are au 
genuine, and, in the opinion of the Committee, are all judicious and perfectly secure investments 


The Committee further report, 


That on January Ist, 1877, the Company had invested in Bond and Mortgage upon real estate in fee, which was 
st, 
and find the same correct, as stated on the books of the 
The Committee find that the interest on these bonds has been paid with great punctuality, and that tho 
arrears of interest for the last six months are only a very small per centage on the amount due. 
In addition to the security of the land covered by the Mortgages, the Company holds insurance on the build ng 
thereon, as collateral, in solvent and responsible Fire Insurance Companies, amounting to the sum of $34,000,000 


appraised at the time of each investment to be worth, at lea 
The Committee have examined each Bond and Mortgage 
Company 


The Committee further report. 


Th t the Company now owns property formerly pledged to it in Bonds and Mortgsges to the extent of 
5.97, that this is the total amount of a!l property purchased by it since 
t at the close of the lst fiscal year; and the Committee believe that this property will be sold 
neurring any considerable deficit. This sum bears a small ratio to the total amount of the Com, any’s ass 





about one ( 01015) per cent. thereof 


In addition to this Real Estate, the Company owns, for the transaction of its business in the cities of New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia, valuable real estate costing the sum of $3,410,451.43. The building in New York pays 5 
per cent. on its cost, charging a fair rent for the part occupied by the Company. That in Boston is mcomplete, and 


that in Philadelphia has recently been finished 


he Committee have ascerta ned that the cash on hand on the 1st day of January, 1877, was $2,183,001.73. This 
sum, added to the securities immediately convertible into cash, 


immediately available 
We have ascertained that the expenses of the Company 


(.2233) per cent. upon the sum insured; and the expense of cting the business, which includes expenses of 7 
every kind, except claims by death, is less than one qu r of one per cent. on the same (.2191), which in all is 
less than one-half of one per cent. upon the sum insured | ne six and seven-tenths (6.701) per cent. upon 
the income of the year 
While the Committee were making investigation, the Super nte ‘n lent of the Insurance Department with his 
Deputy, Assistants and Experts, was also engaged in examining the affairs of 1 Company, as requires H a 


is still at work, examining not only into the liabilities of the 


refer 
all of Which is respect 
Dated, January 17th, 1877, 








fe 





ompany, but likewise into the mathemat 
upon which its business is conducted and its liabilities are 
exhaustive, and its results presented in a report wuich will be 





[Frpavary 24, 18 





ted States, and of New York 
569.33, and that this latter 
473,550 are in United States 






twice the amount loaned, the sum of $60,856,200. 18 


its organization on Foreclosures, and 
without 





ts, being 








makes a total of cash assets equal to $14,856,571,06 


acquiring its business are nearly a quarter of one 








eXamination will by 


determined This rough 
nd to which the Committee 


published in duc tim 





HENRY E. DAVIES GEO. & COI 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL WM. H. POPHAM 
H. C. VON POST GEO. HL. ANDREWS | 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


The Report of the Examination by the Insurance Depart ment. 








ALpany, February 2d, 1877. 
To tue Eprrors or tae Evening Jorrnal 
GENTLEMEN—Having caused a thorough persenal examination to be 1 e of the condition and affairs of the 
nsuranc ew York during the month of January, by Hon. John A, McCall, Jr., Deputy 
n wh mm the z Superintendent has a personally participated, 1 deem it for the 


nves.igation should 





irs, very respect Lily 


Hon. Wituiam Suytu, Acting Superintendent New York In 
In accordance with instructions received from you unc 


be published, 


WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent, 


ALBANY, Februry Ist, 1877, 


urance Department 


ler 


appointment No. 363, I report the completion of the 


eXamination into the affairs of the Mutua! Life Insurance Company of New York 
Made at a time when the annual investigation by the Trustees—as called for by the Company's charter—-wa 
progress, the work was c nsiderably facilitated by each department representative acting with one of the said trustee 





ving a double force with a check that was invaluable 
The valuatio 





fhe investments of the Company, with other admissible 
That the Company has been successfully managed is everywhere conceded; and it is very necessary that tl 


ve policies 


as to the correctness of the labor performed 
s of the Policies in force have been made in the department under the supervision of Mr. D. H 
ry, and have occupied his attention with that of the rest of our actuarial force not engaged in N« 


assets, make a total of $82,076,706.87 


custodians of this sacred trust fund should be men eminently competent to guard zealously the moneys that in th 
future afford the protection guaranteed by contracts with the holders of ninety-two thousand one hundred and twenty 
i 


The Company does not need any other indorsement by the Department than is shown in the assets and liabilit 


enumerated below, exhibiting a surplus, as regards policy-l 

















1 


yiders, of $10,262,879. 44 














A schedule giving in detail! the informat nece ary for valuation of property, verification of title, etc., of each 
f the seven thousand or t 1 fifty-six (7,156) mortgages has been my 1, and with a list of uncollected 
‘ rred premium nov n the Department 
I following was the condition of the Company on December 31st, 1876 
ASSETS 
Real 4.246.245 40 
Bou - 60,856,200 18 
'p ur Va 
U.Ss 4 i . $7,473,550 
New York City Bo gistered 2,405,000 
Joston Water Bor egistered 500.000 
Providence, R. L, B s, registers 500, 000 
Cherry Valley Town Bond 50,000 
City of Yonkers Bor 118,000 
suffalo City Bonds 140,500 
Elmira City Bonds 16.00) 
Missouri State Bonds 15,000 
San Francisco Bonds. 190, 000 
a, Sh, sccocasectwoneeaite 14.000 
Plainfield, N. J., Bonds... 1.500 
212.063.550 9 33 
ees 12,673,569 33 


n Banks and 
t due and act 
1 





li 








LIABILITIES 


s not vet due (including resisted claims 


Net value of outstanding policies and additions. 
1 
Premiums paid in advance 











} S rplu as regards policy | ] Bits 
Aggregat ereeee eee _ . 
\ f which ist ctlully submitted, JOHN A. McCALL, Jr., Deputy Superintendent 
rhe perintendent in person was present during the examinition of the United States securitic ] 
mortg *, and other stocks owned by the Company, and took part in said examination. He des.re- 
j with hi ity in assuring iblic that the system of management and accuracy of detail, as well as thi 
checks and dual respons n mposed on each person, who has anything to do with the loaning or investing 
the funds of the Company, command his most hearty approval The President and all other officers of the Company 
| were most prompt and courteous in affording every information; while so perfect is the organization of each depart 


ment that any special item required was at once 





account for the fact that a corporation of such vast mag 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
To heserve at four per cent — .- 277,502, 062.00 I Mortgages on Real Estate . 860,856,200. 18 
*C aims by Death, not yet d 610, 750. United States and State Bonds, et« 12,673, 569.33 
Premiums paid in adva 24,372.43 Real Estate 4,.246,245.40 
** Contingent Guarantee F 1 654 842 59 * Cash in Banks and Trust Companics at 
* Surplus for Divisior 68,161.57 nterest . oe 2, 183,001.73 
Interest accrued , 1,322,294. 16 
** Premiums deferred, quarterly and sem | 
unpual .. ee 923,332. 99 
* Premiums in transit, principally for De 
cember....... ‘ See 137,195. 10 


| Balances lue by Agent 





$82,560,188 


Premiums deferred and in transit in the foregoing Balance Sheet have beet 


subjected to a deduction of twenty 
five per cent. by the Insur 


e Department, for the estimated cost of collecting the same. See Official Report below 


Norsr.—If the New York Standard of { yr and a half per cent. Interest be used 


the Surplus is $10,262,879.41 


From the Surplus for Division, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Divid 


i lend will be apportioned to each Polic) 
chich shall be in force at its anniversary in 1877, 
I have carefully examined the fore ng Statement, and find the same correct 
January 17th, 1877 WM. J. EASTON, Auditor 
Nors.—By act of the Truste the membership of this Company is limited to onc hundred thousand insured live 


TRUSTEES. 


FrRepenick S&S Winston Samver 1. Bar iN Ouver H. Pater. R. Ratcnrory Starr 
Joux V. L. Preys He vy A. Suyrur Henry BE. Da Frepverick H. Cossitt 
R. H. MeCurpy Wittam EL Dp ! Ricup. A. MeCrerpy Lewis May 
Wituam Berts GEORGE 8. Cor FRANCIS SKIDDY OLIVER HARRIMAN 
Saucer F, Srroviis Ws. M. Verminy James C. Houpen Tuomas Dickson 
Samvet M. Cornet Joun E. Dev x Herman ©. Von Post Hexny W. Sirn 
Leics RoBiNson MARTIN Bates Gro. C. Richanpson Joux H SnHerwoop 
W. Situ Brows Wa. A. Haines Avex. H. Ricr Ecisto P. Fane 
WiiuiaM H. Pornam Szymore |. Hustep } W. F. Bascock. I Grorce H. Anprews. 
RICHARD A. MceCURDY, \ President 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 2 \ President ISAAC F. LLOYD, Secretary 
W. H. ©. BARTLEPT, LL D., Actuary O. H. PALMER, Solicitor 


G. 8 WINSTON, M.D 


) 
W, B GILLETTE, M.b,, j Medical Examiners, 





uu ebster’s Dictionary. 


ntains 18.000 Words, Rules of Spelling 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures 
Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, etc. 
from the Greek, the Latin and the Modern 
Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges. By 
Mail ou Receipt of $1.00. For sale by all 


| dealers. 











with all its necessary and satisfactory vouchers. This wil 
nitud and ~ ortance could be fully and satisfactorily 
examined in a few weeks, which, under ordinary circumstances, W ive required as many months 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & 00., 


Publishers Webster's School Dictionaries, 
| 138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
N turn mail a correct photograph of your 
| future husband or wife, with name and 
| G. date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 
P.O _Drawer 42, Fultony lle, N. Y. 
A GREAT OFFER!! } We will during 
| wees se Hard Times 


dispose of 100 PIANOS & UE GANS, new and 


By sending 35 cts. ,with age, height.color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re 


| second-hand of wat chy poh includ- | 


ing WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or 
Installments or to let until paid for than 
ever before offered. WATERS’ GRAND 
SQUARE & UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS 

are the BEST MADE. AGENTS WANTED. 

Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. A liberal | 
discount lo Teachers Ministers, Churches, etc. Sheet 
music at half price. HORACK WATERS «| 
SONS, Manufctrs. and Dealers, 40 ay 
14th St., Union Square, N. ¥. 





Wy at LIAM | SY TH, Acting Superintendent 


TEAS, COFFEES, SUCARS AND SPICES 


>HINA TEA CO; 


Market, 





BABBITI'S TOILET ‘SOAP. 


wy Unrivailed for th. 
\ toilet andthe bath. 
rtificialandde- 
ptive odors to 
cover common and 








die nts. After years 
of scientific exper- 
A) iment ‘he manu- 


= “ facturero{B.T.Bab- 

' ——= tees Ditt’s Best Soap has 

———- as riected and now 

offers to the public The FINEST TOILET SOAP in the Worid, 
Onty the purest vegetable oils used +. tts manufacture. 
Fer Use In the Nursery it har No Equal. 

Worth ten timesits cost toevery mother ona family in Christ 

endom. Sample box containing 3 cakes o 16 ozs. each, sent 

free to any address on rece z of15 cents. 

Address B. T. Babbitt, N iw Terk Cit 

. 

orfor Sule by yall Draget t 4 





ce First Premi ium ate aa of ‘Attat ‘at Centennial, H Hand and Self-Ink 
—_ ‘ 


vorr Printin g 


oR Press for cards, labels, 
* sizes f large @ rh 

have good pastime op ow r ' 

make money by taking in small jols 

have much fun andmake money 

0 YS very fast at printing cards, et 

i. Send two stamps for catalogue 


to Wir, KELSEY & CO, Meriden, C 











